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GENERAL  ELECTION  PROSPECTS 

By  Lt.-Com.  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.N.,  M.P. 

Since  the  Reform  Bill  Election  it  can  never  have  been  so 
difficult  to  prophesy  the  results  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  For  never  have  the  electoral  changes  been  so 
great.  True,  an  immense  addition  was  made  to  the  register 
before  the  1918  election,  but  during  the  years  preceding 
this  addition,  including  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
over  the  age  of  thirty,  and  almost  universal  suffrage  for 
men,  party  activities  were  in  abeyance  and  little  was  done 
to  educate  the  new  electorate  along  ordinary  political  lines. 
That  election,  with  its  war  emotions,  and  the  Coalition, 
was  no  criterion  of  the  real  political  position. 

The  first  real  test  of  the  new  democracy  came  in  1922 
when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  went  to  the  country  on  the  cry  of 
Tranquillity  and  came  back  with  a  good  working  majority 
of  seventy-nine.  The  elections  of  1923  and  1924  were 
abnormal  owing  to  the  resurrection  of  the  great  fiscal  con¬ 
troversy  in  its  most  clearly  defined  form  at  the  first  of 
them,  and  to  the  Red  Letter  scare  in  the  second.  And  now, 
just  when  political  prophecy  might  have  become  easier, 
5,250,000  new  women  voters  are  added  to  the  register.  If 
the  younger  women  had  not  been  enfranchised  we  could 
have  had  at  least  an  actuarial  basis  on  which  to  calculate, 
taking  the  figures  of  the  by-elections  during  the  last  four 
and  a  half  years  as  our  guide. 

If  the  electorate  had  remained  as  it  was  in  1928,  and  if 
the  turnover  of  votes  at  the  by-elections  had  been  reflected 
at  the  General  Election,  the  Labour  Party  would  have  been 
returned  with  a  small  working  majority.  And  here  it  will 
be  convenient  to  examine  the  question  of  what  numerical 
majority  a  modern  Government  needs  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  used  to  be  possible  to  “  carry  on  ”  with  tiny 
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majorities.  Two  Liberal  Governments  have  functioned 
with  a  majority  of  eighteen.  The  first,  formed  in  1837, 
lasted  four  years.  The  second,  formed  ten  years  later, 
lasted  for  five  years,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  Con¬ 
servative  majority  of  twenty,  which  also  held  office  for  five 
years.  But  conditions  have  changed.  With  the  growing 
complications  of  government  to-day,  the  far  greater  strain 
on  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  longer  sessions,  most 
Parliamentarians  will  admit  that  stable  government  with¬ 
out  a  working  majority  of  at  least  forty  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

If  we  have  a  succession  of  short-lived  Governments 
with  small  majorities  the  common  sense  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  will  demand  a  different  procedure  from  the 
present  one,  whereby  an  Administration  defeated  in  a  snap 
vote  on  Supply  must  resign  automatically.  It  would  be 
quite  simple  to  come  to  an  arrangement  by  which  a  Govern¬ 
ment  would  only  resign  if  defeated  on  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Under  our  procedure  such  a  vote  can  only  be 
put  after  due  notice.  I  refer  to  this  consideration  because 
it  has  a  bearing  on  what  follows. 

An  actuarial  calculation  of  the  results  of  an  election 
is  always  liable  to  a  violent  upset  one  way  or  the  other  by 
political  or  “  popular  ”  issues,  often  unforeseen,  which 
arise  during  an  election.  “  Chinese  Slavery  ”  during  the 
1905  contest;  “Hang  the  Kaiser  and  Make  the  Germans 
Pay”  in  1918;  and  “Red  Gold”  and  the  “  Zinovieff 
Letter”  in  1924  are  striking  examples. 

The  bigger  the  electorate  the  looser  are  party  loyalties 
and  ties.  The  new  democracy  is,  I  fear,  susceptible  to 
mass  appeal  and  subject  to  emotional  waves. 

And  in  addition  to  this  vast  increase  of  the  electorate 
there  are  other  factors  which  confuse  prophecy  and  throw 
doubts  on  all  statistical  calculation.  It  will  be  a  summer 
election  for  the  first  time  for  a  generation.  This  is  bound 
to  affect  the  issue.  Seasonal  workers,  such  as  the  fisher¬ 
men,  will  be  away  from  home;  electioneering  work  will  be 
easier  in  summer  weather,  providing  we  have  any !  The 
people’s  mentality  is  different  in  summer.  I  know  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  even  a  winter  election  is  looked 
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upon  as  a  festival.  When  people  are  in  a  holiday  mood 
they  refuse  to  be  frightened ;  this  will  advantage  the  party 
that  proposes  to  make  changes. 

Motor  cars  are  a  considerable  electioneering  factor 
nowadays,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Their  value  is 
greater  when  the  weather  is  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Conservatives  think  they  are  advantaged  in  some  divisions 
by  fine  weather,  for,  they  declare.  Labour  voters  are  keener 
and  poll  their  full  strength  whatever  the  weather,  while 
they,  the  Conservatives,  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  many  of  their  people  out  to  vote  at  all  unless  there 
is  a  good  scare  or  some  violent  outburst  of  patriotic  fervour 
as  in  “  1900  and  war-time.” 

Much  will  depend  on  how  far  the  movement  of  the 
farmers  away  from  the  Conservative  Party  has  progressed 
by  next  June.  There  is  a  forward  group  in  the  Farmers’ 
Union  advocating  the  use  of  its  considerable  political 
fund  to  run  fifty  or  a  hundred  farmer  candidates.  Indeed, 
a  country  party  might  easily  emerge,  as  it  has  done  in 
several  European  countries  and  certain  of  our  own 
Dominions.  It  would  upset  all  calculations. 

Again,  how  much  will  broadcasting  be  used  }  Last  time 
only  three  speeches  were  delivered  through  the  ether,  and 
only  one  of  these,  Mr.  Baldwin’s,  from  a  studio.  The 
more  wireless  is  used  the  more  it  will  help  the  party  with 
the  smallest  press,  for  it  will  reach  the  people  in  their 
own  homes  and  perhaps,  judging  by  our  usual  June 
weather,  at  their  own  firesides.  And  the  B.B.C.  will  hardly 
dare  to  discriminate  between  the  parties. 

Another  factor  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  rapid 
industrialisation  of  large  areas  in  southern  and  south¬ 
western  England.  The  County  of  Kent,  for  example,  with 
its  rapidly  developing  coalfields  and  factories,  is  becoming 
an  industrial  area.  In  the  Home  and  Southern  Counties, 
it  must  be  remembered,  a  great  deal  of  girl  labour  is 
employed  in  new  industries,  such  as  artificial  silk  and  as 
machinists,  and  it  would  appear  the  most  likely  that  in  this 
section  of  the  new  voters  the  Labour  Party  will  find  its 
increased  strength. 

The  above  considerations  duly  noted,  let  us  take  each 
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party  in  turn  and  prepare  a  rough  balance-sheet  of  its 
assets  and  debits. 

The  Conservatives  start  with  the  tremendous  advantage 
of  an  actual  majority  of  200.  They  must  lose  100  seats, 
on  balance,  for  this  majority  to  be  wiped  out.  Given  a 
wave  of  feeling  against  them,  and  with  the  new  electorate, 
this  majority  might  melt  away.  Nevertheless,  a  sitting 
member  always  has  an  advantage.  He  is  better  known, 
he  has  been  able,  or  should  have  been  able,  to  do  all 
kinds  of  services  to  many  people  in  the  constituency,  and 
he  can  rely  a  little  on  the  Englishman’s  dislike  of  change 
of  any  kind.  Against  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  over 
100  M.P.s  are  not  seeking  re-election  and  there  has  been 
a  kind  of  general  post  in  the  constituencies  amongst  many 
of  those  who  are.  All  parties  are  involved  in  this,  but  the 
Conservatives  most  of  all.  Much  will  depend  on  the  real 
issues  before  the  electorate. 

If  the  election  were  fought  on  the  Local  Government 
Bill  alone  Mr.  Baldwin  would  lose,  for  it  is  only  popular 
with  those  who  are  normally  counted  as  Conservative  voters 
already;  the  shopkeepers  don’t  like  it,  while  such  in¬ 
fluential  bodies  as  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  Poor  Law 
officers  and  the  like  have  had  their  toes  trodden  on  and  their 
positions  worsened.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  Scot¬ 
land  where  so  many  independent  burghs  are  being  wiped 
out  as  governing  entities. 

But,  as  no  one  can  get  excited  about  this  subject,  or 
remain  excited  for  long,  except  on  one  or  two  details  such 
as  the  brewers’  relief,  the  election  will,  in  practice,  not 
be  fought  on  this  measure  however  much  it  may  be  in 
theory. 

The  General  Strike  will  be  the  great  “talking  point” 
and  the  impropriety,  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view, 
of  entrusting  the  King’s  Government  to  its  leaders.  But 
the  real  fight  will  be  on  Socialism  versus  anti-Socialism 
and  private  enterprise.  We  are  the  most  individualistic 
of  countries,  as  the  slow  progress  of  rationalisation  shows, 
and  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  small  property  owners 
and  rentiers  in  proportion  to  our  population  of  any  country 
except  France.  It  might  be  supposed  that  there  was 
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electoral  advantage  in  talking  about  the  Widows’,  Orphans’ 
and  Old  Age  Pensions  Act;  but,  in  politics,  gratitude  is  a 
lively  sense  of  favours  to  come  and  not  of  favours  already 
granted;  and  both  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  promise 
better  pensions  and  allowances.  Also,  the  original  Act  of 
1925  contains  many  anomalies. 

Before  leaving  the  Conservative  assets  I  must  mention 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  whose  personal  popularity  and 
command  of  good  English  must  help  his  party  con¬ 
siderably. 

On  the  debit  side  must  be  set  the  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
the  coalfield  and  unemployment  muddles,  a  weak  foreign 
policy,  high  taxation,  and  the  lack  of  any  young  popular 
leader.  The  Conservatives  need  a  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  to-day.  If  such  a  one  exists  he  has  kept  silence 
for  so  long  that  the  public  won’t  have  heard  of  him  by  the 
time  polling  day  arrives. 

At  the  last  Election  the  Conservatives  gained 
104  seats  from  the  Liberals,  fifty-five  from  the  Labour 
Party,  and  lost  six  to  Labour  and  none  to  the  Liberals. 
Seventy  or  eighty  of  these  gains  might  easily  go,  and  I 
think  this  is  fairly  certain.  At  the  best,  from  their  point 
of  view,  the  Conservatives  will  return  with  a  clear  majority 
of  between  sixty  and  eighty.  This  is  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary’s  estimate,  and  he,  as  a  first-class  fighting  man,  is 
an  optimist  and  believes  in  his  cause.  At  the  worst,  from 
their  point  of  view,  the  result  will  be  no  Conservative 
majority  at  all,  and  even  such  losses  as  to  leave  them  only 
the  second  biggest  party  in  the  State. 

Now  as  to  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Labour  Party.  Its 
greatest  asset  is  the  definite  break  with  the  Communists. 
Where  Mr.  MacDonald  and  other  leaders  are  being 
opposed  by  Communist  candidates,  and  where  a  Labour 
nominee  is  opposing  the  only  sitting  Communist  Member 
of  Parliament  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  paint  the 
Labour  Party  with  the  brush  of  Moscow.  Wherever 
Russia’s  red  gold  may  go  it  certainly  doesn’t  find  its  way 
to  Transport  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  Labour 
Party. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this  case  is  an  asset  for 
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the  Party  out  of  office.  The  steady  work  that  goes  on, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  especially  the  Sunday  meet¬ 
ings,  all  over  the  country,  is  bearing  fruit  as  the  steady 
growth  in  the  votes  cast  for  the  Labour  Party  at  successive 
elections  shows  clearly  enough. 

The  majority  of  the  new  women  voters,  again,  live 
among  or  come  from  working-class  families;  and  those 
organised  in  Trade  Unions  can  be  more  easily  reached 
and  influenced  than  the  scattered  middle  class  girls  and 
women. 

In  Germany,  where  elections  are  fought  on  the  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  franchise  as  they  will  now  be  fought  in  the 
future  in  this  country,  I  have  been  told  that  the  young 
women,  married  or  single,  vote  as  the  man  whom  they 
most  admire  in  the  world  votes.  This  hero  may  be 
abstract  and  a  Cabinet  or  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  or  concrete 
in  the  shape  of  the  young  man  they  have  married  or  hope 
to  marry.  And  as  women,  after  all,  usually  marry  in  their 
own  class,  despite  the  plots  of  cinematograph  films, 
working  girls  will  probably  vote  as  their  husbands  or 
sweethearts  do.  Housewives  may  dream  of  influencing 
the  votes  of  their  parlour-maids;  but  I  back  the  influence 
of  the  parlour-maid’s  young  man  every  time. 

The  younger  generation,  irrespective  of  class,  does  not 
vote  nearly  so  often  now  on  an  hereditary  principle.  The 
modern  young  business  man  is  not  impressed,  for  example, 
by  the  way  his  grandfather  voted,  though  his  grandfather 
was  tremendously  influenced  by  the  votes  cast  by  his 
grandfather.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
younger  generation  is  so  easily  caught  by  slogans  and 
catch-cries  as  the  voters  of  old.  Slogans  and  catch-cries 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  Bread-and-butter  politics  are  not 
exciting  but  very  effective;  and,  on  balance,  the  Labour 
Party  will  gain  here. 

But  Labour’s  greatest  asset,  undoubtedly,  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  rationalisation.  This  ruthless  creed  holds 
terrors  not  only  for  the  rank  and  file  of  industry  but  for  the 
sergeant-majors  and  regimental  officers;  in  other  words 
the  foreman,  managers,  clerks  and  technicians.  If  the 
Mond-Turner  negotiations  had  succeeded  the  menace 
would  have  loomed  smaller.  For  their  object  was  to  safe* 
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guard  the  position  of  the  workers  by  hand  and  brain  during 
the  period  of  convalescence  after  the  surgical  operation 
of  rationalisation,  the  employers  gaining  by  their  co-opera¬ 
tion.  But  the  Engineering  Employers’  Association  has 
made  agreement  impossible  here,  and  their  manifesto 
rejecting  the  proposals  is  in  the  nature  of  an  early 
Labour  election  address.  While  if  the  Engineers  bark, 
the  Mine-owners  bite.  Their  contribution  to  peace  in 
industry  has  been  a  persistent  attempt  to  break  up  and 
destroy  the  men’s  unions  in  several  of  the  most  important 
coalfields.  The  individualism  and  the  dislike  of  change 
that  I  marshalled  among  the  Conservative  assets  in  the 
political  field  will  sadly  hamper  the  Melchetts,  the  Lon- 
donderrys  and  the  Dudley  Dockers  in  the  industrial  field. 
For  we  are  discussing  a  possible  Labour  victory,  not  a 
stubborn  rearguard  action. 

Labour  debits :  first,  not  necessarily  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance,  I  would  place  lack  of  money.  The  anti-Trade 
Union  Bill  has  made  the  collection  of  the  Trade  Union 
political  levy  far  more  difficult.  Added  to  this  are  the 
depletion  of  union  funds  and  the  falling  off  of  membership 
following  on  the  long  industrial  depression.  In  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  by-election  in  February  last,  for  example,  the 
divisional  Labour  Party  that  won  the  seat  from  the  Con¬ 
servatives  started  the  campaign  literally  without  a  penny 
piece  in  its  coffers,  and  it  had  collected  only  one-third  of 
the  cost  by  the  time  the  poll  was  declared.  And  this 
within  three  or  four  months  of  the  General  Election. 
This  poverty  must  not  be  overrated  as  an  electioneering 
handicap.  The  soldiers  are  there.  But  they  will  have 
to  be  sparing  of  ammunition. 

Again,  there  is  the  lack  of  organisation,  also  partly 
through  want  of  money,  in  many  divisions,  and  especially 
in  the  rural  areas.  Another  reason  for  difficulties  in 
organisation  in  many  constituencies  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  Labour  supporters  with  private  means  and  the 
leisure  brought  by  private  means.  Weekly  wage-earners 
and  mothers  of  families  without  domestic  help  have  little 
time  to  give  to  the  building  up  of  the  local  machinery  of 
politics. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  Labour  to  begin  to  make 
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headway  in  the  country  districts.  There  is  progress  now, 
but  it  may  not  be  fast  enough.  And,  failing  a  great  wave 
of  feeling  like  the  1906  election,  which  swept  the  Liberals 
into  office  with  a  majority  of  356,  sheer  political  inertia 
may  act  as  a  drag  on  the  Labour  effort. 

There  is  apathy  and  lack  of  fire  in  many  places,  the 
result  of  the  depressing  effects  of  a  long  spell  of  poverty 
and  unemployment. 

After  balancing  these  two  accounts  and  comparing  them 
with  the  Government’s  balance-sheet  I  would  say  that 
Labour’s  prospects  are  better  than  in  any  previous  election. 
And  as  I  have  said  before,  anything  may  happen.  But 
confident  prophecy  of  a  great  Labour  victory  would  be 
reckless. 

And  what  of  the  Liberal  Party?  Its  chief  assets  are 
its  tradition  and  the  desperation  of  sincere  men  and  women 
fighting  for  political  survival.  To  these  I  would  add  the 
jibes  of  the  “heathen.”  If  Conservatives  and  Socialists 
had  said  nothing  about  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  last  three 
years  I  would  have  put  its  survival  value  rather  lower  than 
at  present.  But  the  average  Liberal  is  like  the  animal 
whom  the  French  explorer  described  as  fierce,  because 
when  attacked  it  defended  itself  vigorously.  The  Party 
has  a  faithful  Press,  supporting  it  in  good  times  and  bad 
times;  whereas  the  Conservative  Press,  and  especially 
the  Rothermere  and  Beaverbrook  sections,  consider  it 
their  duty  to  criticise  their  friends  for  their  own  good. 
The  Liberal  Press,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  in  political 
Coueism.  And  as  faith  moves  mountains  it  may  well 
move  a  large  body  of  the  new  electorate.  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  and  his  bodyguard  of  trained  whole-time 
organisers  have  worked  very  hard  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  Party  possesses  the  best  by-election  “circus” 
of  any. 

The  old  fiscal  creed  shared,  it  is  true,  with  Labour,  but 
still  appealing  to  the  faithful  anti-Socialist  Free  Traders, 
can  be  used  both  for  offence  and  defence. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  resourceful,  and  may  produce 
some  good  electioneering  tricks.  And  there  are  ample 
funds.  The  Englishman  loves  compromise;  and  the 
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policy  of  moving  neither  forward  nor  backward  will  always 
appeal  to  a  section  of  the  population. 

If  the  Liberals  came  out  boldly  for  Prohibition,  and  no 
half  measures  about  it,  they  would  rally  an  influential 
body  of  religious  and  social  reforming  opinion,  and  would 
throw  an  apple  of  discord  into  the  Labour  Party.  The 
late  Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  certainly  a  political  expert, 
advocated  this  for  some  years  before  his  lamented  death. 
If  his  advice  is  now  adopted  posthumously  it  would  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  Liberals  as  a  temperance  party,  how¬ 
ever  small;  whereas  another  General  Election  like  the 
last  will  complete  its  destruction. 

Much  again  depends  on  how  Mr.  Lloyd  George  handles 
the  situation  created  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  when  he 
burnt  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  boats  by  declaring  emphati¬ 
cally  against  any  post-election  support  of  any  Labour 
Government,  no  matter  what  its  programme  or  what  the 
political  situation  at  the  time.  He  may  build  new  boats 
or  bridges ;  in  other  words,  restore  the  bargaining  position 
from  which  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  ejected  him.  This  would 
encourage  the  Liberal  faint-hearts  and  restore  the  hope  of 
a  balancing  party  in  the  next  Parliament.  If  Samuel  is 
supported,  the  Liberals  become  a  sect  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  like  the  old  Liberal-Unionists. 

There  are  certain  debits,  of  course.  A  very  large 
section  of  the  working-class  vote  must  be  written  off  by 
the  Liberal  Party  managers  altogether;  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  an  influential  and  wealthy  section  of 
former  Liberal  '  manufacturers  and  landowners  have 
definitely  joined  the  Conservatives. 

The  divisions  in  the  Party  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country  persist.  Electoral  pacts,  especially  between 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  are  another  difficulty.  If  the  bargains  are 
broken  Liberal  seats  will  go;  if  they  are  honoured  the 
remaining  Radical  working-men  and  the  progressive 
young  Liberals  will  be  discouraged.  But  the  greatest 
debit,  though  in  certain  circumstances  it  will  weigh  more 
heavily  after  the  Election  than  during  it,  is  the  feeling  of 
the  people  that  they  want  stable  Government  and  that  the 
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Liberals  prevent  it.  However  much  we  lean  towards  com¬ 
promise  when  bargaining,  the  English  people  prefer  black 
or  white,  and  few  will  vote  for  grey. 

How  many  seats  can  Liberals  win  from  Labour,  and 
how  many  from  the  Conservatives,  and  how  many  of  their 
present  thirty-two  can  they  retain?  Liberal  optimists 
give  the  Party  a  total  of  eighty  returned  to  Westminster, 
pessimists  a  score.  In  the  former  case  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
be  “  out,”  for  Labour  will  certainly  win  another  hundred 
net ;  while  if  the  pessimists  are  right  either  Labour  or  the 
Conservatives  will  be  in  a  majority  and  the  Liberals  are 
finished,  barring  a  victory  for  the  shade  of  Mr.  Pringle. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that, 
whatever  the  result,  the  new  electorate  will  vote  as  a 
serious  democracv.  Scares,  false  issues,  blind  prejudices 
are  harmful  to  popular  Government.  Democracy  is  on 
its  trial  in  many  countries,  and  may  even  be  arraigned  in 
our  own.  The  Labour  Partv  desires  the  greatest  degree 
of  change  in  the  present  social  system,  but  its  wiser  leaders 
realise  that  such  changes  can  only  be  made  when  a 
majority  of  the  population  has  been  convinced  of  their 
need  and  practicability. 

If  the  people  are  content  to  continue  as  we  are,  with 
such  social  ameliorations  as  the  financial  situation  will 
allow,  well  and  good ;  the  reformers  will  continue  their 
missionary  work. 

If  the  people  vote  for  change,  I  hope  they  will  do  so 
with  their  eyes  open  and  their  brains  alert.  The  highest 
statesmanship  will  appeal  more  to  reason  than  to  emotion. 
From  my  own  observations  I  believe  that  the  new 
democracy  is  interested  in  politics,  and  does  desire  to 
understand  the  great  issues  that  will  be  before  it  in  the 
next  General  Election. 

The  Party  that  realises  this  and  appeals  to  the  intellects 
of  the  people  will  eventually  triumph. 


THE  SHIFTING  SANDS  OF  SOCIALISM.— II 

By  Sir  Reginald  Mitchell  Banks,  M.P. 

In  my  previous  article  on  this  topic  I  observed  that  I 
dreaded  the  Socialist  Movement  partly  because  of  what 
Socialism  is,  even  more  because  of  what  Socialists  are. 
The  Socialist  Party  is  a  party  of  rebellion.  Their  pedigree 
is  an  interesting  one.  Just  as  the  Tory  derives,  if  you 
follow  his  political  lineage  back,  from  the  Cavalier,  so 
does  the  Socialist  derive  from  the  Roundhead.  However 
historians  may  argue  about  the  legal  aspects  of  the  struggle 
between  Charles  and  Cromwell,  it  was  a  sound  instinct  that 
gave  to  it  the  popular  name  of  “  The  Great  Rebellion.” 
That  is  what  it  used  to  be  called,  and  that  is  what  it  was. 
I  am  not  saying  that  rebellion  is  never  justifiable,  but  the 
tendency  of  rebel  parties  is  this,  that  they  begin  by  protest* 
ing  against  abuses  and  oppression,  and  at  that  stage  they 
enlist  men  of  generous  impulses  to  whom  “  freedom  ”  is 
the  most  sacred  of  words.  Such  men  as  a  general  rule 
would  prefer  to  secure  their  aims  by  reason  and  per¬ 
suasion  :  they  are  seldom  men  who  love  a  row  for  its  own 
sake,  and  belong  to  the  “  force  is  no  remedy  ”  school  of 
thought.  Since,  however,  that  against  which  they  strive  is 
not  amenable  to  reason,  they  are  compelled  to  take  the 
sword — and  their  hands  'begin  to  shake  as  soon  as  they 
have  drawn  it,  for  they  are  not  fighting  men  by  nature. 
To  them  soon  adhere  those  who  are  impelled  less  by  love 
of  freedom  than  by  hatred  of  authority,  and  those  to  whom 
freedom  means  licence,  and  those  desperate  folks  who 
think  any  change  in  their  lot  must  be  for  the  better. 
“  Infirm  of  purpose  ”  they  cry  to  the  Eliots  and  Pyms,  the 
Lafayettes,  the  Kerenskys,  and  the  Ramsay  MacDonalds, 
“give  us  the  daggers.”  Then  those  who  began  the 
rebellion  stand  aghast  (if  they  keep  their  own  heads  on 
their  shoulders)  while  it  runs  its  usual  course,  through 
massacres  and  atrocities,  to  an  oppression  worse  than  ever, 
and  the  rebel  party,  purged  of  its  moderate  creators. 
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emerges,  ever  a  little  more  tinged  with  red-spatterings 
it  may  be,  from  the  guillotine  or  the  firing-parties. 
From  parliamentary  Puritan  to  revolutionary  Whig, 
from  revolutionary  Whig  to  Liberal,  from  Liberal 
to  Radical,  from  Radical  to  Labour,  and  from  Labour  to 
Socialist,  here  is  the  series  of  the  generations — and  as  each 
generation  develops  it  sloughs  off  the  moderates,  as  I  have 
said,  until  now  we  see  the  Communists,  for  such  are  the 
Wheatleys,  Maxtons,  and  Buchanans  (whatever  they  may 
style  themselves  for  the  nonce),  making  an  effort  to  depose 
the  Socialists — the  MacDonalds  and  Hendersons  and 
Webbs.  Will  they  succeed  ?  For  my  part  I  incline  to  believe 
they  will,  and  I  base  this  opinion  on  my  experience  of  the 
Socialist  as  you  hear  him  when  you  attend  his  meetings,  and 
more  particularly  when  he  attends  yours.  Are  those  frantic 
cheers  for  Webb  with  his  “  inevitability  of  gradualness,” 
or  are  they  for  Maxton  and  “  Socialism  in  our  time  ”  ?  Ask 
anybody  who  has  “stumped”  the  country  a  little,  and  you 
will  find  he  agrees  with  me.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  first 
article,  pure  economics  are  not  preached  to  the  mob,  and 
would  make  little  appeal  if  they  were.  By  the  verbose 
phrases  in  Socialist  books  and  pamphlets — “  Public  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange  ” ;  “  to  take  complete  control  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  from  that  common 
pool  of  wealth,  taken  from  private  enterprise,  to  fix  not 
only  a  minimum  wage  but  a  maximum  wage  ”  (Wheatley), 
and  the  like — the  mob  understands  loot T  And  if  those 
who  have  secured  power  by  promising  loot  fail  to  imple¬ 
ment  their  promises  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  they 
know  it.  Now,  when  every  man  and  woman,  however 
ignorant  or  foolish  or  penniless,  pauper  as  well  as  worker, 
has  “  the  ballot  in  his  hand,”  a  vote  in  addition  to  a  voice, 
promises  of  politicians  are  not  so  easily  repudiated  as  in 
the  days  gone  by,  and  therefore  the  Socialists,  if  they 
achieve  power  as  well  as  office,  will  be  forced  to  redeem 
their  1.0. U.s.  Whatever  the  ideas  of  the  so-called  leaders 
may  be,  they  will  have  to  give  practical  expression  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Socialist  rank  and  file.  What  sort  of  ideas 
are  these  ?  What  sort  of  people  are  Socialists  in  general  ? 
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I  have  given  an  outline  of  the  ancestry  of  British 
Socialism,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  most  British  families,  the 
ancestors  have  married  foreigners  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  blood  of  Carl  Marx  (a  strong  fluid)  pulses  in  the  veins 
of  these  descendants.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  is  left  of 
Marx  as  an  economist  or  as  a  prophet.  It  seems  his 
speciality  was  being  wrong.  But  he  preached  the  ''class 
warC  and  that  is  still  the  gospel  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
Socialists  who  are  out  for  loot.  “  Raid  the  rich  man’s 
orchards  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  your  class  and  has 
stolen  your  land.”  One  can  ennoble  many  base  things — 
theft,  falsehood,  assassination — by  the  use  of  military 
metaphors  !  In  Russia  the  raid  is  over  and  the  apples 
have  turned  to  Dead  Sea  fruit.  But  our  Communists  in 
Britain  are  either  too  stupid  to  see  it,  or  too  bigoted  to 
believe  what  they  see.  They  are  the  “shock  troops”  of 
Socialism  here  to-day,  but  in  spite  of  their  curious 
Muscovite  jargon  their  psychology  is  so  crudely  simple 
that  I  need  not  analyse  it  in  this  essay.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  some  distracted  brains  try  to  reconcile  Communism 
with  Christianity.  Such  pathetic  confusion  of  mind  is 
peculiar  to  the  British,  and  is  an  amusing  trait  which  alone 
distinguishes  the  muddle-headed,  indigenous  species  from 
its  more  lucid  and  logical  congeners  on  the  Continent,  who 
recognise  and  emphasise  the  repugnance  between  the  two 
creeds,  and  definitely  declare  religion  to  be  the  “opium 
of  the  people.”  Let  us  examine  some  more  interesting 
phases  of  Socialist  psychology  as  it  operates  altogether 
outside  the  economic  sphere — for  even  loot,  I  suppose, 
may  be  classed  as  a  simple  form  of  economics.  In  this 
connection  one  must  always  remember  that  Socialism  is  the 
child  of  Radicalism,  and  the  grandchild  of  Liberalism, 
and  shows  hereditary  characteristics.  That  is  why  I  began 
with  its  genealogy.  Now,  Mr.  Carthill  in  his  brilliant  little 
book.  The  Legacy  of  Liberalism,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Liberals  “  claimed  exclusive  rights  to  the  exploitation  of 
pity  as  a  political  asset,”  and  that  pity,  if  undisciplined,  is 
“apt  to  slop  over  into  an  effeminate  shrinking  from  the 
infliction  of  pain,  merely  because  the  sight  of  suffering  is 
painful  to  the  spectator.” 
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This  morbid  pity  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  a  Power 
which  has  to  govern  a  great  number  of  races,  African, 
Oriental,  under-civilised,  over-civilised,  primitive,  subtle, 
weak,  ferocious,  placid,  excitable,  but  having  this  in 
common  that  they  can  only  be  well  ruled  when  the  ruler 
is  just  and  firm  and  merciful,  but  can  never  be  well  ruled 
by  the  sentimentalist,  whose  sense  of  pity  is  morbid  and 
undiscriminating.  Such  people  are  not  merciful  in  any 
practical  or  reasonable  way :  they  react  violently  to 
the  obvious  and  immediate  instance  of  suffering,  and 
seem  incapable  of  imagining  the  consequences.  And 
so  they  nearly  always  defeat  their  own  object.  It 
is  simply  the  old  tale  of  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling 
the  child,  which  would  not  matter  so  much  if  the 
baneful  results  were  confined  to  the  child.  But  if  your 
children  are  the  “  People  of  the  River,”  or  Iraquis,  or 
Bombay  mill  hands,  who  become  “politically  minded  ”  and 
have  “  national  aspirations  ”  and  cry  for  another  large  help¬ 
ing  of  constitutional  plum-pudding,  the  bilious  attack  which 
will  result  from  giving  it  to  them  will  make  the  nursery  a 
very  unpleasant  place  for  the  other  children,  for  whom  also 
you  are  responsible.  Recent  news  from  Bombay  tells 
of  a  serious  fracas  between  Hindus  and  Pathans,  the 
former  accusing  the  latter  of  kidnapping  Hindu  boys  for 
purposes  of  human  sacrifice !  There  has  been  a  pretty 
serious  casualty  list  in  this  affair,^  and  if  you  add  up  the 
injuries  and  deaths  from  equally  idiotic  riots,  religious, 
political,  and  industrial,  in  India  during  the  past  few  years 
the  total  is  really  appalling — and  probably  the  sufferers 
were  the  least  culpable  of  the  crowd,  for  that  is  usually  the 
case.  These  are  the  fruits  of  pitying  the  child  and 
encouraging  it  to  misbehave  by  yielding  to  all  its  demands. 
But  one  knows  what  the  Socialist  attitude  will  invariably 
be.  When  the  row  gets  too  awful,  and  the  police  or  the 
troops  have  to  draw  truncheons  or  even  fire  on  the  mob, 
there  is  a  howl  of  indignation  from  the  Socialist  benches 
and  headlines  in  the  Socialist  Press  upon  the  latest 
“  horror,”  “  atrocity,”  or  “  massacre.”  It  is  the  brutality  of 


(i)  The  Daily  Express  says  19  dead  and  100  injured. 
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the  police  and  the  cruelty  of  an  Imperialist-Capitalist 
Government  that  is  responsible  for  it  all. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  this  diseased  emotion  was 
exploited  on  behalf  of  the  miners  in  1926.  The  ringleaders 
of  the  strike  (the  same  group  who  affect  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  Hindu  and  African)  knew  perfectly  well 
what  they  were  doing,  and  had  quite  other  ends  in  view 
than  the  relief  of  the  miners,  but  they  could  safely  rely  on 
this  characteristic  of  their  dupes.  And  the  result  was 
quite  definitely  to  make  the  position  of  the  miners  worse, 
besides  dissipating  the  funds  of  the  Trade  Unions,  inflict¬ 
ing  discomfort  and  suffering  on  the  community,  retarding 
the  progress  of  industry,  and  hanging  enormous  financial 
burdens  round  the  wretched  taxpayer’s  neck. 

“The  International  Class-War  Prisoners’  Aid,”  the 
“Organised  Unemployed,”  with  its  cruel  expeditions  of 
poor  men  from  Wales  or  the  North  to  London,  “  The 
League  against  Imperialism,”  and  quite  a  number  of  kin¬ 
dred  Leagues,  and  Guilds,  and  Congresses,  are  impudent 
frauds  engineered  by  people  whose  aim  is  the  destruction 
of  order;  but  they  suffice  to  deceive  the  poor,  emotional 
creatures  with  the  fanatical  eyes,  the  enlarged  thyroids, 
the  narrow  chests,  and  the  hydrocephalous  foreheads  who 
may  be  seen  wherever  the  Socialist  intelligenisia  con¬ 
gregates  from  the  London  School  of  Economics  to  the 
latest  queer  theatre  for  the  production  of  the  dreary 
drama.  They  all  fancy  their  symptoms  mean  softening 
of  the  heart,  when  in  fact  they  mean  softening  of  the 
brain,  and  the  confusion  of  these  two  things  has  destroyed 
States  before  now. 

Closely  connected  with  this  phenomenon  is  the  invari¬ 
able  tendency  of  your  Socialist  to  assume  that  the 
British  magistrate,  the  British  official,  the  British  settler 
all  over  the  world  is  either  a  slave-driver,  or  a  sadist,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  It  is,  indeed,  well  and  whole¬ 
some  that  Parliament  should  be  on  the  alert  to  mark  any 
case  of  injustice  or  cruelty  throughout  the  Empire. 
Thank  heaven  such  cases  are  few.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  the  men  who  believe  any  tale  against  a  fellow- 
countryman,  who  advertise  that  they  alone  are  willing  to 
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redress  grievances,  who  accept  without  question  any  story 
to  the  discredit  of  our  race,  and  gloat  openly  over  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  can  prove  one? 

If  any  reader  does  not  believe  that  the  Socialist  Party 
does  this  I  can  only  say  that  he  does  not  follow  the 
Parliamentary  debates,  or  peruse  Socialist  publications. 
Let  him  take  his  Hansard  for  the  last  twenty  years,  open 
the  volumes  at  random,  look  at  the  questions,  read  the 
debates  when  they  touch  on  India,  Africa,  or  Egypt,  and 
judge  for  himself.  For  the  assassinated  officers,  the 
policemen  roasted  alive,  the  harmless  civilians  shot  down, 
the  white  women  insulted,  no  sympathy  is  to  be  found. 
But  for  the  Anarchist,  the  Terrorist,  the  half-witted  insti¬ 
gator  of  the  crimes — what  indignation  at  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  what  laudation  of  his  patriotism,  what  solicitude  for 
his  health  and  comfort ! 

This  is  all  a  design  to  procure  cheers  and  votes  when 
the  Socialist  orator  proclaims  “  I  am  the  champion  of  the 
‘  underdog.”  ” 

Of  all  silly  phrases  this  is  the  most  inane.  Truly  the 
“  underdog  ”  may  be  a  harmless  animal  assaulted  by  his 
physical  superior,  or  he  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
rabid,  ill-conditioned  mongrel  who  has  just  bitten  a  virtu¬ 
ous  and  peaceable  dog  in  the  hind  leg  and  thoroughly 
deserves  his  position. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  first  queer  paradox  of  the 
Socialist  mind — the  combination  of  exaggerated  pity 
towards  one  case  with  utter  indifference  towards  another. 

One  can  only  pray  (though  it  may  be  too  late  even  for 
that)  that  250  million  human  beings  in  British  India,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  may  never 
experience  the  ultimate  disasters  which  this  ignorant,  mis¬ 
guided  humanitarianism  is  bound  to  produce  if  those  who 
practise  it  obtain  control  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  Socialist  character  teems  with  inconsistencies. 
Take,  for  example,  his  attitude  to  military  service  during 
the  w^ar — an  amazing  example.  For  his  position  is  that 
the  individual  must  sink  himself,  if  needs  be,  in  the 
State,  must  subordinate  personal  desires  for  advancement, 
profit,  and  security  to  the  interest  thereof.  But  who  at 
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any  given  moment  is  to  decide  what  the  interest  of  the 
State  may  be?  Presumably,  in  a  democratic  country, 
the  majority  of  the  electors  through  their  representatives. 

Now  if  one  fact  in  political  history  is  certain  it  is  that 
in  1916  the  majority  in  Great  Britain  were  in  favour  of 
prosecuting  the  War  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  en¬ 
tirely  agreed  that  Conscription  was  the  only  fair  and  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  doing  so.  Yet  there  were  numerous  Social¬ 
ists  who  refused,  who  went  to  prison  for  refusing,  and  who 
plumed  themselves  upon  their  courage  in  taking  that 
stand.  I  own  they  were  justified  in  boasting  of  their 
courage.  But  what  of  their  consistency?  They  were 
called  “  conscientious  objectors,”  and  that  meant  they 
objected  to  war.  But  their  objection  was  to  something 
more — it  was  an  objection  to  obeying  the  majority,  it  was 
an  objection  to  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  State. 
“  C’est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n’est  pas — le  Socialisme.” 
What  the  logical  Socialist  would  have  done  would  have 
been  to  proclaim  aloud,  “  Behold  me !  I  think  war 
wicked;  I  dislike  it;  but  I  am  only  an  individual.  What 
is  the  voice  of  the  community?  For  now,  if  ever,  is  an 
occasion  for  hearkening  to  it.” 

But  “  No,”  said  he.  “  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  my  con¬ 
science  alone.”  And  thereby  proclaimed  himself  what 
he  really  is — the  rankest  individualist  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  that  is  always  his  behaviour  in  practice. 
The  next  Election  will  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  adult 
suffrage.  Everybody,  male  and  female,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  will  vote,  and  one  would  suppose  that  Demo¬ 
cracy  could  go  no  farther.  If  Socialism  triumphs  and 
ordains  that  I  shall  be  despoiled  of  my  property  (such 
as  it  is)  and  forbidden  to  pass  an  inheritance  to  my 
children,  I  may  argue,  but  I  cannot  consistently  disobey. 
I  have  myself  decreed  it;  I  have  trusted  Democracy 
and  I  cannot  complain.  If  I  do  complain  I  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  escape  as  “  a  conscientious  objector.”  But  the 
Socialist  will  certainly  complain  if  he  gets  worsted,  and 
he  will  preach  forcible  resistance  (direct  action)  when  it 
suits  him,  as  he  did  in  the  War,  after  the  War,  and 
specially  in  1926;  and  he  will  assume,  as  he  always  does. 
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that  the  “  State  ”  is  only  to  command  him  when  it  agrees 
with  him.  “  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  ”  has  been  his  cry 
since  the  beginning,  but  he  adds  {sotio  voce),  “  when  it  is 
also  MY  voice,  and  not  otherwise^'  Here,  again.  Com¬ 
munists  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  frankly 
acknowledging  that  while  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  bourgeois 
tradition  persists,  democracy  is  of  no  use  to  them  at  all. 
When  the  “  Proletariat  ”  has  stamped  out  everybody  else 
people  may  (perhaps)  be  trusted  to  read  the  truth  and  vote 
according  to  their  views.  Perhaps.  But  until  that  time, 
“  L’fitat — c’est  nous.” 

But  the  normal  man  cannot  expect  to  understand  the 
mental  processes  of  the  Socialist :  he  is  an  “  oddity.” 
Except  as  a  demagogue  he  is  nearly  always  a  failure. 
He  sees  that  the  world  does  not  assess  him  at  his  own 
valuation,  and  something  in  his  own  soul  whispers  to  him 
that  the  world  is  right.  This  makes  him  irritable  and 
“  cocky,”  and  so  he  goes  about  (especially  if  he  belongs 
to  the  intelligentsia)  proclaiming  that  the  standards  of  the 
world  are  all  wrong.  The  world  has  no  taste  in  books,  or 
plays,  or  food,  or  music,  or  morals — not  even  in  clothes 
or  hairdressing.  An  easy  rule  for  him,  then,  in  all  these 
matters  is  to  be  different  from  the  world,  because  if  he 
is  different  shallow  people  will  think  him  superior.  If  the 
average  man  votes  the  latest  Russian  drama  a  bore,  and 
prefers  a  story  of  ordinary  human  fun  and  ordinary  human 
trouble  to  a  melange  of  incest,  disease,  despair,  and 
suicide,  then  the  Russian  drama  must  be  a  masterpiece. 
If  the  ordinary  man  likes  some  rhyme  and  reason  in  his 
poetry,  the  Socialist  intellectual  must  affect  those  poets 
whose  works  reproduce  the  soliloquies  of  the  padded  cell. 
He  even  takes  more  pains  to  be  shaggy  and  shabby  than 
the  average  man  takes  to  pass  muster.  If  the  bourgeoisie 
are  shaving  he  will  take  to  whiskers  (a  trick  as  old  as 
Greece,  where  the  saying  was  Ik  ’ira>y<avo<i  and  no 

doubt  in  the  very  unlikely  event  of  the  bo2ir geoisie  taking  a 
fancy  to  Strindberg  and  Tchehov  he  would  swear  there 
was  a  subtle  fascination  in  revue  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  his  own  more  delicate  and  sophisticated  sense  of 
humour.  Most  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  the  pose  of  the  man 
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with  the  “  inferiority  complex,”  and  for  those  who  can’t 
play  Mozart,  draw  correctly,  or  write  good  English  the 
obvious  course  is  to  rave  about  Stravinsky,  take  to  Cubism, 
and  affect  to  appreciate  Russian  or  Scandinavian.  But 


the  oddity  is  not  all  assumed  :  it  is  the  symptom  in  many  t 

cases  of  a  real  perversity,  a  real  delight  in  listening  to  the  I. 

preacher  who  says,  for  instance,  that  marriage  is  a  failure  f 

— a  mere  legalising  of  lust  and  tyranny ;  that  conventional  | 

morality  is  a  sham ;  that  all  success  is  due  to  chicanery  or  j 

brutality;  that  soldiers  are  blockheads,  lawyers  rogues,  f 

and  business  men  thieves.  For  here  is  another  strange 
paradox  ;  that  Socialism  postulates  for  its  success  almost  j, 

heroic  virtues,  and  those  of  us  who  doubt  whether  !■ 

human  nature  can  be  expected  in  any  measurable  time  to  | 

attain  thereto  are  denounced  as  cynics  :  yet  of  human  j 


nature  as  it  actually  is  nobody  seems  to  have  so  low  an 
opinion  as  the  Socialist,  He  takes  a  spiteful  joy  in  hear¬ 
ing  it  decried.  Throughout  his  character  these  singular 
contradictions  are  apparent.  Who,  for  instance,  so 
sanctimonious  on  the  subject  of  peace?  Yet  what  causes 
breaches  of  the  peace?  Lack  of  self-control.  And  if 
you  want  to  see  men  utterly  lacking  in  self-control  you 
may  watch  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  House,  or  at  one  of 
their  congresses.  I  have  heard  Ministers  mocked,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  insulted  in  an  incredibly  offensive  way  by 
the  Socialist  Party;  a  few  minutes  later  some  very  mild 
observation  from  a  Conservative  Member  will  bring  a 
dozen  of  them  to  their  feet  howling  and  gesticulating  with 
indignation.  They  are  sticklers  for  the  rules  of  debate 
and  the  courtesies  of  the  House,  as  applicable  to  others, 
but  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  bound  by  any  such 
trammels.  It  is  like  the  behaviour  of  a  very  disagreeable 
child  who  pulls  his  sister’s  hair  and  goes  yelling  to  his 
mother  if  she  slaps  him  in  self-defence.  It  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  spirit  that  submits  to  arbitration  and 
obediently  accepts  an  award. 

What,  after  all,  is  a  strike,  especially  a  general  strike, 
but  a  resort  to  force,  the  substitution  of  war  for  arbitration  ? 
Yet  those  who  never  cease  denouncing  international  war 
as  stupid  and  wasteful  are  bellicose  and  truculent  beyond 
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belief  in  the  matter  of  industrial  war !  Mr.  Cook  is 
credited  with  telling  the  Communist  “  League  Against  Im¬ 
perialism  ”  that  civil  war  was  the  only  method  of  stopping 
international  war.  If  he  said  so  (and  it  sounds  like  him) 
he  was  only  doing  what  most  Communists  do,  carrying 
Socialist  arguments  to  their  logical  conclusion — which,  in 
the  case  of  Socialist  arguments,  means  the  same  thing  as 
a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  The  Socialist  is  very  bitter 
because  “  his  class  ”  does  not  enjoy  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  wealthy.  Education,  he  insists,  is  the 
agency  which  will  elevate  and  refine  character;  give  the 
worker  education  and  leisure  and  the  product  will  be 
indeed  admirable.  Next  minute  he  is  bellowing  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  educated  man  who  has  had  leisure,  and  com¬ 
paring  his  character  most  unfavourably  with  that  of  the 
honest,  ignorant  worker  who  has  been  deprived  of  these 
advantages.  Winchester  and  Oxford  and  plenty  of  games 
have  made  us  what  we  are — an  idle,  selfish  pack — so  why, 
I  wonder,  should  he  sigh  for  Oxford  and  Winchester? 
Only  on  the  assumption,  I  suppose,  that  the  “workers” 
are  of  a  superior  clay  and  would  make  better  use  of  these 
advantages.  For  that  proposition  there  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  no  evidence. 

“  More  money,  more  leisure,  more  education  ”  is  ever 
his  cry,  and  it  never  crosses  his  mind  that  the  well-off  man 
may  reasonably  retort :  “  And  these  things  have  made  of 
me  the  beast  you  say  I  am !  ” 

Perhaps  he  would  retort:  “Ah,  but  that’s  because 
you  have  too  much — I  mean  moderate  means,  enough 
leisure,  a  sensible,  not  a  ‘  classical  education.’  ”  And  it 
never  crosses  his  mind  that  the  bourgeois  may  reasonably 
retort :  “  And  these  things  have  made  of  me  the  dolt  you 
say  I  am.” 

Take  a  final  example  of  his  curious  inconsistency. 
Patriotism,  in  its  usual  meaning,  he  dislikes :  at  any  rate 
he  sneers  at  national  pride,  at  national  emblems,  at 
national  ambitions.  He  is  an  international,  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  Yet  when  I  divide  by  races  he  divides  by  classes, 
he  is  a  “  class  ”  patriot  ” — and  surely  the  latter  division  is 
even  less  logical,  even  more  haphazard.  Why  is  it  wrong 
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to  take  pride  in  being  born  a  Briton,  and  right  to  take 
pride  in  being  born  a  “worker”?  There  is  at  least  some 
ground  for  saying  that  a  Briton  has  some  good  racial  quali¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  himself ;  there  is  no  ground  for  saying  that 
a  “  worker  ”  has  good  qualities  which  distinguish  him  from 
other  human  beings.  In  addition  to  which,  if  I  am 
born  a  Briton  I  die  one,  while  the  worker  of  to-day  may 
be  the  “  boss  ”  to-morrow. 

Herding  with  the  Communist,  the  Atheist,  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  the  Weird  Intellectuals,  drawn,  one  supposes, 
by  some  natural  affinity  of  crank  to  crank  (for  one  cannot 
see  any  other  reasonable  bond)  is  a  considerable  number 
of  pious  puritans.  The  old  Labour  Leader  was  a  pious 
oleaginously  pious,  person,  and  first  fluted  his  “  wood- 
notes  wild  ”  in  temperance  circles  and  tabernacles.  He 
there  perfected  the  art  of  denouncing  things  he  did  not 
like  himself ;  and  so  an  obsolescent  tradition  remains  that 
the  “  Labour  Party  ”  is  inspired  with  a  lofty  and  austere 
morality.  The  Communists  will  soon  get  rid  of  that,  I 
expect;  but  meanwhile  there  remains  a  fair  body  of  people 
who  connect  good  breeding  and  money  with  chambering 
and  wantonness,  and  poverty  with  self-denial  and 
asceticism.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Liberal  Party 
these  may  be  expected  (for  a  time)  to  support  what  they 
still,  in  spite  of  the  facts,  think  of  as  “  Labour.” 

I  have  attempted  some  sketches — from  the  life — of  what 
.Socialists  are.  And  I  assert  that  even  if  the  economic 
theory  were  right  the  people  who  profess  it  are  so  wrong 
that  they  could  not  work  it.  They  cannot  work  anything, 
not  even  a  Socialist  Congress.  Those  who  cannot  control 
themselves  can  control  nothing;  those  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what  Authority  means  can  never  rule ;  those  who  are 
inconsistent  and  capricious  can  never  make  laws;  and 
those  who  hate  their  fellow  men  can  never  do  equity. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LABOUR  POLITICS 

By  Arthur  Greenwood,  M.P. 

The  modern  Labour  Movement  is  the  creation  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Like  the  Trade  Unions,  from 
which  the  Labour  Party  sprang  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  the  political  organisation  of  the  workers  has 
been  influenced  by  economic  and  social  conditions  which 
have  moulded  its  principles  and  dictated  its  main  lines  of 
policy.  The  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  its  rapid  development  in  the 
twentieth,  is  by  no  means  an  historical  accident.  The 
same  great  process  of  economic  change  that  originated  in 
the  mechanical  inventions  which  inaugurated  the  era  of 
machine  production,  and  produced  the  factory  system  and 
the  modern  wage-earning  class,  also  brought  into  existence 
the  modern  working-class  organisation.  It  was  essen¬ 
tially,  in  its  origin,  an  organisation  of  defence  and  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  economic  inequalities  and  social  injustices 
produced  by  the  capitalist  system. 

The  evils  of  capitalism  were  indeed  gross  and  palpable. 
It  had  brought  about  the  concentration  of  large  industrial 
populations  in  gloomy  factory  towns,  and  had  exposed 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  economic  theory 
of  laissez-faire,  to  the  most  merciless  exploitation.  It  had 
imposed  upon  the  wage-earning  class  an  inhuman  disci¬ 
pline  which  spared  neither  man,  woman  nor  child.  It 
was  not  merely  the  long  hours  of  work,  the  low  w'ages,  the 
squalor  and  misery  of  their  homes,  that  drove  the  work¬ 
ing  people  to  revolt  which  often  took  a  violent  form.  Far 
more  potent  in  its  influence  was  the  feeling  that  they  had 
been  entrapped  and  enslaved  by  a  rigid  system  which 
sapped  their  vitality  and  used  up  their  lives  as  one  of  the 
raw  materials  of  wealth  production,  giving  them  in  return 
no  more  than  the  bare  means  of  a  wretched  subsistence. 
To  the  least  intelligent  wage-earner  capitalism  spelled  a 
loss  of  freedom.  Poverty  and  misery  were  perhaps  the 
lot  of  the  great  mass  of  people  under  the  system  which 
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the  new  methods  of  machine  production  had  displaced ; 
but  the  new  factory  system  brought  new  shackles.  The 
factory  hooter  called  him  to  work  on  the  stroke  of  the 
clock,  and  dismissed  him  after  long  hours  of  toil  ex¬ 
hausted  in  body  and  mind.  His  work  was  regulated  in 
the  minutest  detail  by  rules  and  regulations,  the  smallest 
infraction  of  which  was  punished  by  fines.  He  was  not 
even  allowed  to  whistle  at  his  work.  He  dare  not  leave 
his  place  to  wash  his  hands.  In  working  hours  the  doors 
of  the  factory  were  locked.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  was  a  slave  of  the  machine,  and  was  driven,  like  a 
machine,  remorselessly  and  unremittingly  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacity. 

Against  the  rigours  of  this  system  the  law  forbade  him 
to  combine  with  his  fellow  workers.  It  had  been  made  a 
crime  for  two  workmen  or  more  to  agree  together  in 
requesting  an  increase  of  wages.  Savage  punishments 
were  prescribed  for  those  who  endeavoured  by  peaceful 
persuasion  to  induce  their  fellow  workmen  to  leave  their 
work  with  the  object  of  compelling  an  employer  to  in¬ 
crease  wages  or  improve  conditions  of  employment.  The 
law  had  made  it  a  crime  to  attend  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  a  combination  of  workmen  or  taking 
part  in  a  trade  dispute.  No  man  without  risk  of  punish¬ 
ment  could  subscribe  to  a  fund  which  might  be  used  to 
support  a  workman  who  had  left  work,  or  who  had  refused 
employment,  in  the  hope  of  securing  better  terms  from 
the  employer.  It  is  true  that  the  Combination  Laws 
applied  equally  to  employers  and  workers,  but  it  was  the 
latter  who  suffered  from  their  rigorous  administration. 

The  working  class  organisations  which  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  under  these  conditions  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  excesses  of  the  new  capitalist  system  inevitably 
developed  a  constructive  purpose.  They  concerned  them¬ 
selves  primarily  with  improving  the  lot  of  the  worker, 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  capitalist  system.  But  wider 
aims  were  implicit. 

Half  a  century  ago  new  ideas  were  stirring  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  working  men.  Capitalism  was  no  longer 
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regarded  as  inevitable  and  eternal.  The  vision  of  a  new 
order  seized  the  imagination  of  progressive  Trade 
Unionists.  There  had  been  workers  in  earlier  years  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  early  English 
Socialists.  But  there  was  no  conscious  and  deliberate 
movement  towards  Socialism  in  the  ranks  of  organised 
labour  until  a  couple  of  generations  or  so  ago.  Trade 
Union  organisation,  undertaken  primarily  as  a  means  of 
defence,  derived  a  new  driving  force  from  the  belief  that 
the  capitalist  system  could  be  superseded  by  a  more 
humane  and  not  less  efficient  method  of  organising  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  of  ensuring  its  more  equitable 
distribution  on  the  basis  of  co-operation. 

This  conception  of  a  responsible  participation  by 
organised  bodies  of  workpeople  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  was  not  a  new  thing.  The  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Movement,  founded  by  working  people  to  protect 
them  as  consumers  against  the  exploitation  of  the 
capitalist  system,  visualised  from  its  early  days  the  volun¬ 
tary  association  of  producers,  possessing  their  own  capi¬ 
tal,  and  forming  self-governing  and  self-sustaining  com¬ 
munities,  producing  for  themselves  the  necessities  of  life. 
Its  ideal  was — and  is — the  Co-operative  Commonwealth, 
which  term  it  uses  in  contradistinction  to  the  system  of 
private  ownership  and  control. 

The  capitalist  system,  with  its  ever-enlarging  units  of 
production,  its  developing  system  of  mechanical  trans¬ 
port,  its  expansion  of  markets  and  the  growth  of  banking 
facilities  which  mobilised  financial  resources  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  capitalist  enterprises,  had,  it  is  true,  opened  up 
possibilities  of  production  beyond  the  range  of  the  small 
co-operative  communities  which  struggled  to  establish 
themselves  in  an  earlier  age.  But  though  the  worker’s 
position  was  improved  as  time  went  by  it  became  clear  that, 
notwithstanding  rapidly  increasing  production.  Labour 
was  not  given  a  square  deal  under  the  system. 

The  new  ideas  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  organised 
workers.  Their  spread  coincided  with  the  extension  of 
trade  unionism,  and  what  is  especially  interesting  with  the 
rise  of  the  militant  general  Labour  unions.  The  seed 
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which  had  been  sown  bore  fruit.  The  soil  of  capitalism 
proved  fertile  ground. 

The  horrors  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — coldly 
chonicled  in  many  an  official  report — were  a  lingering 
memory.  And  although  the  more  enlightened  generation 
of  employers  which  had  arisen  would  have  shrunk  from 
defending  the  old  conditions,  the  workers  realised  the 
indisputable  fact  that  they  got  nothing  out  of  the  capitalist 
system,  except  as  a  result  of  oft-repeated  and  insistent 
demands.  During  times  of  prosperity  employers  did  not 
come  forward  voluntarily  to  share  their  prosperity  with 
the  workers.  The  initiative  invariably  had  to  come  from 
the  workers.  The  employers,  it  seemed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  always  resisted  claims  for  shorter 
hours  and  improved  conditions.  Concessions  have  had  to 
be  wrung  from  them.  They  were,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  always  to  be  found  in  the  van  of  opposition  to 
factory  and  other  industrial  legislation.  For  long  they 
were  coldly  hostile  to  Trade  Unions,  though  in  course  of 
time  they  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  negotiation  with 
organised  workers. 

The  Trade  Unionist,  therefore,  came  to  disbelieve  in 
the  existence  of  benevolent  despotism  in  industry.  They 
realised  that  they  must  use  all  the  power  they  could  com¬ 
mand  to  improve  their  economic  conditions;  and  they 
began  in  increasing  numbers  to  appreciate  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  satisfying  their  aspirations  under  the  existing 
system. 

It  was  but  a  step  to  the  political  organisation  of  Labour. 
In  view  of  the  growing  volume  of  legislation  affecting 
working  class  interests,  and  the  large  representation  of 
employers’  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Labour 
representation  became  urgent.  The  philosophical  back¬ 
ground  of  organised  Labour  logically  demanded  a  distinct 
and  separate  party.  The  system  of  Trade  Union  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  but  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  in  1899  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  in  alliance  with  the  Socialist 
organisations,  took  steps  to  establish  an  independent  poli¬ 
tical  party.  Though  the  outlook  of  Trade  Unionism  had 
wavered  between  reformism  and  a  crude  revolutionary 
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philosophy,  its  entry  into  politics  officially  committed  it 
to  the  attainment  of  its  purpose  by  constitutional  means. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  members  of  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Societies  who  do  not  share  the  aspirations  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
members  of  Trade  Unions  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
principles  of  the  Labour  Party.  What,  however,  is 
undeniable  is  that  the  leading  spirits  of  these  three  work¬ 
ing-class  movements  have  common  aims  which  are 
unrealisable  within  the  existing  order.  I  would  also  claim 
that  the  principles  of  both  the  Co-operative  and  Trade 
Union  Movements  logically  lead  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
capitalist  system  and  the  acceptance  of  the  conception  of 
an  order  of  society  based  on  democracy  and  co-operation. 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  Trade  Unionism  it 
has  been  possible  to  suggest  that  the  organised  workers 
had  become  reconciled  to  capitalism  and  were  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  This  might  have  been  said  of  the 
period  in  which  the  Trade  Unions  were  developing  their 
characteristic  technique  of  collective  bargaining,  and  when 
they  were  to  be  found  in  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  might  indeed  be  said,  and  has  in  fact  been  said,  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  representative  group  of  employers  headed 
by  Lord  Melchett,  that  the  organised  workers  no  longer 
aim  at  the  supersession  of  capitalism.  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought.  The  constructive  attitude  which  the  Trade 
Unions  have  adopted  towards  industry  and  towards  the 
nation  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  taken  as  signifying 
their  acquiescence  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 
It  is,  indeed,  part  of  the  modern  Socialist  policy  of  securing 
for  the  representatives  of  the  organised  workers  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  measure  of  control  over  the  determination  of  industrial 
policy  and  the  conditions  of  industrial  life.  But  whilst 
the  Trade  Union  Movement  is  anxious  to  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  “  government  ”  of  industry,  in  shaping  its 
administration,  in  improving  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
worker,  in  raising  his  status  and  widening  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  industry,  it  firmly  believes  that  far-reaching 
political  action  is  essential  in  order  to  transfer  the  means 
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of  life  to  public  hands.  Those  who,  like  the  Prime 
Minister,  believe  that  the  organised  workers  have  aban¬ 
doned  Socialism  profoundly  misunderstand  the  nature  of 
the  forces  which  have  moulded  the  mind  of  organised 
labour,  just  as  they  misunderstand,  or,  at  any  rate,  mis¬ 
represent,  the  purpose  and  method  of  Socialism. 
Similarly,  there  are  those  who  deplore  the  intervention  of 
the  Co-operative  Movement  in  politics  and  hold  that  co¬ 
operation  is  in  no  sense  antagonistic  to  the  existing  system. 
But  the  Movement  was  driven  into  politics  in  self-defence, 
and  as  a  means  towards  the  fuller  development  of  the 
co-operative  system.  There  is  no  conflict  either  of  prin¬ 
ciples  or  of  method  between  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Co-operative  Party.  The  Co-operative  Movement  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  fundamental  cleavage  which  exists 
between  it  and  the  system  of  private  enterprise. 

Even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Trade  Union,  the  Co-operative  and  the  Political  Labour 
Movements  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  critics  of  the 
error  of  regarding  any  of  them  as  upholders  of  the  present 
order.  These  Movements  have  a  common  basis.  They 
move  on  converging  paths  to  the  same  goal.  That  goal 
is  the  supersession  of  the  capitalist  system  based  on  the 
private  ownership  of  land  and  capital,  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  wage-earning  class  by  those  who,  owning  or  con¬ 
trolling  capital,  are  in  control  of  industry.  The  politics 
of  organised  labour,  like  its  industrial  policy,  appearances 
notwithstanding,  are  socialistic.  This  must  be  said  with 
some  emphasis.  It  is  really  impossible  to  understand  the 
dividing  issues  as  between  the  various  political  parties  at 
the  present  time  unless  this  is  clearly  understood.  What 
the  organised  Labour  Movement  means  by  Socialism,  and 
how  the  Labour  Party  will  bring  the  new  order  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  its  political  programme,  I  hope  presently  to  make 
clear.  But  I  consider  it  to  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
issues  may  be  well-defined,  especially  as  between  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  Liberal  Party  to  emphasise  this 
fundamental  fact.  The  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  and  its 
phenomenally  rapid  development  as  an  independent 
organisation  is  the  outcome  of  Socialist  propaganda 
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amongst  the  wage-earners.  The  foundations  of  the  Labour 
Party  are  in  Socialism.  The  political,  economic  and  social 
programme  for  which  it  stands  represents  a  fulfilment  of 
the  ideals  of  the  Trade  Union  and  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ments  in  their  application  to  the  control  of  industry  and 
the  organisation  of  the  national  life. 

Organised  labour  is  the  product  of  economic,  social  and 
political  evils  for  which  a  solution  had  to  be  found.  It  is 
concerned  with  human  needs.  Although  it  represents  the 
organisation  of*a  class,  it  does  not  exist  merely  to  further 
class  interests.  Its  aim  is  human  well-being.  Our  political 
opponents  make  great  play  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Labour  Party  is  a  class  party  and  that  it  upholds  the  “  class 
war.”  It  is  true  that  the  Labour  Party  is  the  deliberate 
creation  of  working-class  organisations.  It  is  also  true  that 
its  concern  is  with  those  who  labour  and  contribute  to  the 
nation’s  stock  of  commodities  and  services.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  true  that  it  is  has  no  place  in  its  scheme  of  things  for 
the  idler.  But  it  is  not  a  class  party  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
working  solely  in  the  interests  of  a  narrow  section  of 
society.  Even  at  the  lowest  it  claims  to  represent  the  true 
interests  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  population.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  an  insistence  on  the  satisfaction  of  the 
human  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  a  genuine 
regard  for  wide  human  considerations  are  essential  to  a 
real  national  policy.  The  Labour  Government  of  1924 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  first  national  Government. 
It  reflected  the  national  life  and  gave  a  wider  connotation 
to  national  policy. 

As  regards  the  charge  that  the  Labour  Party  is  a  “  class- 
war”  party,  I  would  say  that  the  term  “class  struggle” — 
inaccurately  translated  into  English  as  “class  war” — 
recognises  the  truth  that  history,  at  least  in  its  domestic 
aspects,  is  a  struggle  of  one  class  after  another  for  recog¬ 
nition  and  power.  And  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  must  be  accorded  their  place  in  the  sun.  The 
so-called  “  class  war  ”  is  not  the  expression  of  a  theory  or 
an  ideal.  It  is  a  cold  statement  of  fact,  supported  by  the 
history  of  both  Conservatism  and  Liberalism.  The  former 
has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  defence  of  the 
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privileges  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  classes. 
Liberalism  is  the  product  of  the  struggle  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  which  were  created  by  the 
industrial  revolution  for  a  foothold  in  the  social  and 
political  world  hitherto  dominated  by  Tory  interests. 

The  Labour  Party  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
desire  to  end  the  social  and  political  influence  of  non¬ 
producers  and  to  establish  the  useful  and  productive 
elements  in  the  community  in  control. 

The  welfare  of  the  people,  their  security,  prosperity, 
health  and  happiness  have  been  the  paramount  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  organisation  of  the  wage-earning  class.  But  this 
class  organisation,  as  I  have  said,  was  undertaken  for  the 
broadest  social  ends.  The  organised  workers  created  their 
political  party,  not  to  serve  narrow  class  interests,  but  under 
the  inspiration  of  democratic  ideals,  and  with  a  genuine 
social  equality  as  their  aim.  The  Trade  Unions,  when 
they  called  the  Labour  Party  into  being,  renounced  the 
belief  that  economic  revolution  could  be  brought  about 
only  by  violent  means.  But  their  adoption  of  the  methods 
of  political  democracy  was  by  no  means  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  that  the  processes  of  economic  change  must 
be  necessarily  slow.  The  existence  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
an  avowal  of  essentially  revolutionary  aims  in  the  sense 
that  the  party  seeks  to  create  a  new  order  of  society 
different  in  its  aims,  purpose  and  organisation  from  that 
which  exists  to-day.  In  accepting  the  limitations  of  the 
party  system  and  the  obligations  of  Parliamentary 
methods  Labour  gave  a  pledge  more  binding  than  any 
formal  declaration  that  the  supersession  of  Capitalism  by 
Socialism  will  be  accomplished  without  that  bloodshed 
and  disorder  which  its  opponents  pretend  to  fear. 

Those  who  make  Labour  politics  synonymous  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  class  war,  and  who  denounce  Socialism 
as  a  theory  subversive  of  organised  society,  assuredly  do 
not  understand  either  the  motive  which  brought  the 
workers’  organisations  into  existence  or  the  methods  which 
they  have  deliberately  chosen  to  adopt.  To  reduce  the 
issues  that  divide  the  parties  to  a  mere  sordid  struggle 
between  the  “  haves  ”  and  the  “  have  nots  ”  is  not  merely 
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to  perpetrate  an  injustice,  but  to  deny  the  moral  purpose 
of  the  ideals  which  provide  organised  labour  with  its 
powerful  dynamic.  Those  who  defend  the  existing  order 
must  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  a 
civilised  life  for  all  have  not  been  provided  under 
capitalism.  It  has  produced  millionaires  at  one  end  of  the 
social  scale  and  paupers  at  the  other.  Grudging  measures 
of  amelioration  have  been  passed  by  Parliament  without 
as  yet  safeguarding  the  masses  from  destitution. 
Capitalism  confronts  the  unemployed  poor  with  the  idle 
rich.  It  justifies  child  labour  and  the  starvation  of  social 
services  concerned  with  the  l\ealth  and  education  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  orthodox  political  parties  have  sought  to 
minimise  the  existing  shortcomings  in  the  social  services 
by  pointing  to  the  achievements  which  have  been  made 
without  embracing  the  logical  development  of  the  system 
of  collective  provision. 

This  brings  me  to  what  is  the  heart  of  the  Labour  case 
against  prevailing  conditions.  The  case  against  capitalism 
I  on  moral  grounds  is  even  weightier  than  the  case  against 
I  it  as  an  inefficient,  wasteful  and  disorderly  system  of 
economic  organisation.  It  was  said  of  Keir  Hardie  that 
he  made  Socialism  the  poetry  of  the  poor.  It  can  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  Socialism  is  the  ethics  of  the  poor. 
The  political  and  economic  theories  which  underlie  the 
political  programme  of  the  workers,  whilst  based  on 
scientific  considerations,  are  at  the  same  time  generous 
and  humane.  There  are  few  people  who  would  care 
publicly  to  defend  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
which  exist  to-day,  and  which  in  the  view  of  the  Labour 
Party  ought  not  to  exist.  Can  anyone  to-day  deny  the 
existence  of  widespread  and  unmerited  poverty  in  our 
midst,  the  existence  of  evil  housing  conditions,  the 
continuance  of  preventable  disease?  Will  anyone 
seriously  contend  that  ignorance,  disease,  dirt,  disorder, 
squalor  and  misery  are  social  blessings?  Labour  bases 
its  case  on  the  moral  claim  of  every  individual  to  conditions 
of  life  and  to  opportunities  which  will  enable  him — or  her 
— to  live  a  decent  life  as  an  individual  and  as  a  worker, 
parent  and  citizen,  upon  whom  the  State  has  imposed 
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duties  and  responsibilities.  The  social  and  economic 
evils  which  exist  to-day  degrade  human  personality  and 
impair  the  standard  of  citizenship. 

Organised  labour  believes  that  these  evils  are  largely 
the  products  of  the  existing  system  of  capitalist  production 
for  profit,  based  on  private  ownership  of  land  and  capital, 
and  upon  the  autocratic  or  oligarchic  control  of  the 
economic  organisation  of  life. 

The  material  fabric  of  modern  society  rests  upon  the 
institution  of  property.  The  motive  which  dominates  the 
economic  order  and  powerfully  influences  the  whole  of 
our  national  life  is  private  advantage.  It  is  this  pursuit 
of  material  gain  which  has  led  to  wide  social  disparities 
and  deep-seated  economic  injustice. 

The  whole  emphasis  in  the  Labour  programme  is  upon 
constructive  efforts  to  establish  an  order  which  will  enable 
the  common  human  needs  to  be  satisfied  and  human 
interests  developed  for  the  public  good.  Moreover, 
common  interests  and  common  needs  bind  together  the 
workers  of  all  lands.  Organised  labour  is  the  voice  and 
the  interpreter  of  a  universal  aspiration  towards  freedom 
and  peace,  founded  on  fraternity  and  equality.  Its  policy 
is  therefore  a  policy  based  on  both  Socialism  and 
Internationalism. 

<fhe  roots  of  Labour  politics  are  then  to  be  found  in  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  tolerated  by  the  capitalist 
system  and  in  the  revolt  against  the  laissez-faire  doctrine 
which  provided  capitalism  with  its  philosophy^  Though 
primarily  defensive  in  their  early  days,  the  organised 
Labour  and  Co-operative  Movements,  partly  under  the 
inspiration  of  Socialist  pioneers  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
practical  experience,  developed  a  constructive  purpose, 
seeking  to  substitute  a  co-operative  commonwealth  for  the 
existing  economic  and  social  order.  Their  interest  in 
Socialism,  however,  is  not  academic.  They  are  less 
concerned  with  systems  than  with  people.  To  them 
co-operative  and  collective  organisation  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  democratic  principles  to  the  control  of  the  nation’s 
economic  life  are  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people. 
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DICTATORSHIP  AND  PRESS  IN  SPAIN 
By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

What  with  the  rigid  censorship  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
news  concocted  at  Hendaye  or  Cerbere  (the  French 
frontier  towns)  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  most  of  us  have  long  ago  given  up  any  attempt 
to  know  the  truth  about  Spain.  Twice  within  the  last  six 
months  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  discontent,  deplored, 
of  course,  by  the  Dictator  as  the  “madness  of  a  tiny 
minority,”  but  hailed  even  by  such  a  respectable  organ  as 
the  Journal  des  Debats  as  the  end  of  the  dictatorship.  On 
the  last  occasion,  at  least,  English  readers  have  been 
favourably  impressed  by  General  Primo  de  Rivera’s  sport¬ 
ing  offer  of  a  £i,ooo  reward  to  anyone  who  could  prove 
that  he  actually  witnessed  any  instance  of  bloodshed  or 
could  establish  the  identity  of  a  single  person  killed  or 
injured  in  the  “revolt.” 

To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  governing 
the  Marques  de  Estella’s  rule  these  sporadic  scares  are 
quite  intelligible,  and  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  he  has  lost  anything  of  his  personal 
popularity  or  his  grip  on  the  helm  of  State.  It  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  for  example,  that  the  drums  and  fifes  of 
the  fifth  anniversary  last  September  would  be  to  some 
extent  muffled  by  the  adversaries  of  the  dictatorship,  if 
'  only  as  an  intimation  that  the  patience  of  the  Spanish 
people  has  its  limits. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  no  political  idealism  in 
Spain.  One  has  only  to  read  the  Press  and  converse  with 
those  who  count  as  the  intellectuals  in  Spain  to  realise 
the  inaccuracy  of  such  a  statement. 

The  politically  minded  are  indeed  a  small  minority,  but 
among  them  one  finds  a  touching  faith  in  nineteenth-  I 
century  Liberal  ideals  and  dogmas,  which  hitherto  has  I 
proved  an  effective  barrier  to  all  efforts  to  “constitu-  I 

tionalise  ”  the  new  regime.  That  is,  indeed.  General  I 
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Primo  de  Rivera’s  greatest  difficulty;  he  can  get  no  sup¬ 
port — such  as  Signor  Mussolini  has  received  from 
Nationalists  like  Federzoni  and  Rocco — for  his  honest 
attempt  to  bring  the  country  back  to  constitutional 
normality.  Just  as  there  was  something  dignified  yet 
pathetic  in  the  surrender  of  Sehor  Sanchez  Guerra,  when 
he  reached  Valencia  on  January  30th  only  to  discover  that 
the  “  plot  ”  had  miscarried — so  one  does  not  quite  know 
whether  to  admire  or  to  deprecate  the  stubborn  loyalty  to 
tradition,  and  in  many  cases  to  persons  of  the  old  regime, 
which  more  than  anything  else  stands  in  the  way  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  Spain’s  present  difficulties  on  practical  common- 
sense  lines.  Tout  est  perdu,  sauf  Vhonneur  is  so  very 
Spanish  and  also  so  eloquent  of  the  passive  resistance  of 
the  nation  to  her  “  patriarchal  dictatorship.” 

One  example  of  the  fertile  imagination  of  foreign 
journalists  will  suffice.  When  the  news  of  the  “  revolt  ” 
last  September  appeared  in  a  certain  English  daily,  one  of 
the  names  mentioned  among  the  ringleaders  thrown  into 
prison  was  Sehor  Pablo  Iglesias,  the  revered  Socialist 
leader  who  has  been  dead  these  two  years !  If  he  could 
have  risen  from  his  grave  he  would  have  observed  with 
no  little  satisfaction  that  the  Congress  of  the  General 
Union  of  Workers  was,  in  fact,  being  held  at  the  time 
without  the  slightest  interference  by  the  Government. 
What  happened  was  simply  that  a  number  of  persons — 
several  hundreds  is  a  rough  estimate — known  to  have 
grievances  against  the  present  regime  were  placed  under 
preventive  arrest.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  released  within 
the  next  few  days. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  strict  Press  censorship  must  act 
as  a  powerful  lever  in  provoking  the  wild  rumours  that 
circulate  in  the  country,  and  of  which  such  newspaper 
stories  are  an  inevitable  consequence.  This  argument  is, 
indeed,  employed  in  the  case  for  a  free  Press  defended  in 
one  of  the  Madrid  Liberal  papers  as  I  write  to-day.  The 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  is  not  really  so  simple 
as  that.  I  was  in  Spain  last  September  and  I  can  vouch 
for  the  fact  that  the  most  persistent  rumours  of  incidents 
during  the  Dictator’s  visit  to  Barcelona  a  week  afterwards 
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and  of  dissensions  among  the  military  (it  is  not  without 
interest  that  the  name  of  General  Castro  y  Girona,  the 
disgraced  Captain-General  of  Valencia,  was  already  then 
being  connected  with  a  plot  to  oust  General  Prime 
de  Rivera)  only  began  after  the  excitement  abroad  had 
died  down.  The  human  weakness  which  inspired  the 
eloquence  of  Don  Bazile  is,  after  all,  universal.  Since, 
however,  the  question  of  public  liberties  is  so  much  to  the 
fore  in  these  days,  let  us  examine  in  what  the  system  of 
censura  frev’ia  in  Spain  really  consists  and  what  has  been 
its  effect  on  the  Spanish  Press. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  to  begin  wdth,  that  the  Press  censor¬ 
ship  is  an  invention  of  the  Military  Directory.  In  the  days 
of  the  “politicos”  before  the  “glorious  revolution”  (this 
favourite  term  of  the  Dictator  really  strikes  quite  a  false 
note,  as  he  must  know  very  well)  there  were  not  a  few 
examples  of  arbitrary  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  by  the  Government,  Liberal  and  Conservative 
alike.  Strong  measures  against  the  Press  were  duly  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  six  months  that  the  Penal  Code  of  1870  has  been 
replaced  by  a  modernised  code  which  came  into  force  on 
January  ist,  1929.  The  difference  since  1923  is  the 
difference  between  manipulation  of  the  Press  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  and  control  of  the  Press  as  a  recognised 
element  of  the  public  administration.  The  censorship,  as 
practised  in  Spain,  constitutes  an  integral  factor  of  that 
tutelage  to  which  the  Spanish  people  as  a  whole  has 
willingly  submitted.  In  fairness  to  General  Primo 
de  Rivera,  then,  it  should  not  be  measured  by  the  standards 
of  more  advanced  countries. 

A  comparison  wdth  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  gives, 
perhaps,  the  best  perspective.  How  far  does  the  music 
that  breathes  o’er  the  ear  of  the  Spanish  Dictator  fall 
short  of  the  “  full  and  divine  ”  harmony  to  which  II  Duce 
listens  with  rapt  attention  in  the  P'ascist  Press?  Signor 
Mussolini  tells  us  that  Italian  journalism  is  free  “because 
it  serves  only  one  cause  and  one  regime.”  But  that  is  only 
his  little  joke.  In  reality  not  only  has  “  freedom  of  the 
Press”  been  rejected  along  with  all  the  other  “liberal- 
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democratic  ”  prejudices,  but  also  gentlemen  like  Signor 
Carli  enjoy  a  liberty  which  is  akin  to  licence.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Government  makes  no  attempt  to  restrain 
the  rancour  of  its  satellites  and  the  poisonous  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news  and  opinions  in  such  papers  as  //  T - in 

Rome.  After  all,  the  advertisement  for  “  His  Master’s 
Voice  ”  records  put  up  by  some  wag  outside  the  Italian 
section  of  the  Press  Exhibition  at  Cologne  was  entirely 
appropriate. 

But  in  Spain,  which  is  not  a  “  totalitarian  ”  State,  there 
is  no  danger  of  “  dull  uniformity,”  even  though  by  the 
latest  decree  following  upon  the  Army  troubles  at  the 
beginning  of  February  every  newspaper  and  periodical 
is  required  to  give  up  one-sixteenth  of  its  space  as  required 
for  the  publication  of  Governmental  communiques.  It  is 
still  true  to  say  that  in  the  gamut  of  political  tendency 
every  tone  continues  to  be  represented,  a  fact  which 
reflects  equal  credit  on  the  genial  Dictator  and  on  educated 
public  opinion.  In  Madrid,  for  instance,  there  are  the 
three  established  Liberal  papers  —  El  Imfarcial, 
El  Liberal,  and  La  Liberlad — with  their  evening  counter¬ 
parts  keeping  up  their  end  with  undiminished  vigour, 
besides  El  Sol,  the  most  up-to-date  and  progressive  organ, 
and  several  Socialist  papers.  A  similar  variety  is  to  be 
found  in  Barcelona  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  provinces. 
In  the  two  capitals  the  Government  has  contrived  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  paper  of  its  own — through  the  Patriotic  Union — 
namely.  La  Nacion  in  Madrid  and  La  Razon  in  Barcelona, 
but  this  has  scarcely  affected  at  all  the  circulation  figures 
of  the  old-established  papers.  Nor  is  this  merely  because 
the  Spaniard  is  a  creature  of  habit.  The  Marques 
de  Estella  has  always  maintained  that  he  has  no  politics 
and  looks  for  support  neither  to  Right  nor  Left.  So  on 
the  great  day,  September  13th,  1928,  when  disgruntled 
Liberals  talked  of  the  “  apotheosis  of  reaction,”  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  both  El  Debate,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
A.B.C.,  the  mouthpiece  of  vested  interests  and  bourgeois 
respectability,  published  leading  articles  not  of  eulogy  but 
of  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  present  regime. 
Members  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  trade  unions  have 
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never  been  better  off  than  they  are  to-day,  though,  indeed, 
nothing  will  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Dictator 
in  any  “  Corporative  State  ”  owing  to  their  perennial  feud 
with  the  Church.  The  latter,  of  course,  has  regained  all 
the  ground  lost  in  the  last  decade  of  Parliamentary  rule — 
and  more,  and  this  fact  largely  accounts  for  the  boycott  by 
the  liberal-minded  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of 
General  Primo  de  Rivera’s  efforts  to  devise  forms  of  law 
and  government  that  may  reflect  the  realities  of  the 
national  life. 

Every  daily  paper  has  to  submit  its  proofs  in  galley  to 
the  local  censor,  in  most  cases  the  Civil  Governor  of  the 
province,  whose  task  is  such  that  few  envy  him  or  bear  him 
any  resentment.  Verbatim  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Consultative  Assembly  have  also  to  be  passed 
by  a  special  Government  ofiicial  before  they  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Sessions  Diary,  though  it  should  be  said 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Assembly  his  occupation  was 
almost  a  sinecure.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
restriction  of  freedom  of  opinion,  so  long  as  articles  on 
political  and  social  questions  are  confined  to  discussion  of 
problems  of  government  in  the  abstract.  Sly  digs  at  the 
Dictator’s  position  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  Press.  I 
remember  reading  last  October  in  the  A.B.C.  a  sketch  by 
Senor  Sanchez  Guerra  (the  ex-Prime  Minister,  who  is  now 
on  trial  for  complicity  in  the  last  conspiracy)  relating  a 
cautionary  tale  about  a  Galician  horseman  who,  having 
once  mounted  a  restive  steed,  found  it  impossible  to  dis¬ 
mount.  The  allusion  to  General  Primo  de  Rivera  was 
transparent,  and  sure  enough  La  Nacion  that  night  con¬ 
tained  an  effective  riposte  to  the  wit  of  the  “  egoist  of 
Biarritz.” 

Besides  some  useful  criticism  of  the  Dictator’s  economic 
policy  in  a  weekly — Espafia  Economica  y  Financiera,  the 
only  paper  which  can  be  trusted  in  economic  matters — one 
finds  the  well-worn  themes  of  Parliament  and  the  franchise, 
of  Republicanism  and  Socialism,  and  even  religious  sub¬ 
jects  like  miracles,  examined  from  many  different  points 
of  view.  Polemics  go  on  almost  daily  between  El  Sol  and 
the  ardent  Catholic  papers,  which  is  surely  a  healthy  sign 
for  the  Press,  if  not  for  Spain.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  when  a 
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writer  gets  on  to  dangerous  ground  with  remarks  that 
might  be  used  by  the  unscrupulous  to  provoke  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  public  order  that  the  knife  falls.  If  articles  that 
are  likely  to  do  injury  to  Spain’s  position  in  international 
politics  are  also  banned,  there  are  some  of  us  who  would 
welcome  some  such  restriction  on  articles  dealing  with 
foreign  policy  in  all  countries  after  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done  to  Anglo-American  relations  during  the  last 
year. 

Like  the  schoolboy  who  said  that  the  Head  was  “  a  beast 
but  a  just  beast,”  those  who  are  connected  with  the  Press 
in  Spain  undoubtedly  resent  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recognise  that  the  power 
of  the  executive  is  not  being  abused.  On  November  28th, 
as  was  reported  in  The  Times,  a  round  robin  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Dictator  by  the  editors  of  the  chief  news¬ 
papers,  asking  that  the  conditions  in  which  the  censorship 
is  exercised  should  be  rendered  less  severe.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  suggest  that  the  regime  is  one  of  tyranny 
in  which  the  Press  has  no  independence  of  action.  Among 
the  grievances  then  put  forward  was  the  complaint  that 
the  newspapers  should  be  obliged  to  publish  official  com¬ 
muniques.  This  was  not  then,  however,  strictly  accurate. 
Last  September,  when  the  Dictator  returned  from  Barce¬ 
lona  and  heard  of  all  the  rumours  of  insurrection  that  had 
been  spread  about,  he  issued  an  official  note  saying  that 
these  reports  were  without  foundation,  and  deploring  the 
conduct  of  the  mischief-makers,  adding  that  the  Press  was 
free  to  publish  this  message  or  not,  as  it  might  think  fit. 
It  appeared  on  the  next  day  in  every  single  paper  in 
Madrid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  profession  of 
journalism,  as  in  most  branches  of  public  life,  Spaniards 
are  taking  lessons  in  civic  responsibility  and  learning  a 
sense  of  public  duty  from  a  firm  but  gentle  dominie. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  investigate  the  actual  extent  of  the 
penalties  imposed  when  something  happens  to  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  local  censor.  Here  are  some 
of  the  principal  examples  : — 

(1)  December  31st,  1924. — La  Voz  (the  evening  counterpart  of  El  Sol) 
suspended  for  three  days. 

(2)  May  14th,  1926. — El  Liberal  fined  for  publishing  an  offensive 
caricature  of  Marshal  Hindenburg. 
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(3)  July  29th,  1925. — El  Liberal  suspended  for  five  days  for  publishing 
a  tendencious  statement  about  Count  Romanones,  the  ex-Liberal  chief. 

(4)  Early  in  1926. — La  Epoca,  the  extreme  Catholic  paper,  suspended 
for  a  few  weeks  and  a  fine  of  25,000  pesetas  (nearly  £1,000)  imposed  for 
printing  a  scurrilous  article  with  regard  to  the  reception  given  to  the 
aviators  of  the  “Plus  Ultra”  after  their  transatlantic  flight.  The 
amount  of  the  fine  was  subsequently  reduced  following  an  appeal  from 
one  or  two  distinguished  journalists. 

(5)  November,  1927. — La  Libertad  fined  3,000  pesetas  (just  over  £100) 
for  presenting  an  article  with  the  heading,  “Spaniards  Nowadays  are 
Not  Respected  even  in  China.”  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of 
an  article  being  stopped  by  the  censor  and  a  penalty  being  imposed. 

One  case  recently  :  the  two  papers  which  were  suspended 
for  reprinting  an  article  from  a  French  review  violently 
attacking  Fascism  in  Italy  were  allowed  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  after  an  interval  of  ten  days.  There  is  thus 
no  great  cause  for  complaint,  especially  if  you  com¬ 
pare  the  conditions  in  Italy  or  Russia.  And  it  is  only 
natural  that  foreign  newspaper  correspondents  should 
have  to  abide  by  the  same  rules  as  the  Spaniards  while 
they  are  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  country.  No  con¬ 
trol  is  exercised,  be  it  noted,  over  mailed  articles.  The 
point  to  notice  is  that  the  Press  in  Spain  has  remained  a 
faithful  mirror  of  national  opinion,  even  to  the  extent  of 
disputing  its  own  limitations. 

El  Liberal  reeently  came  out  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  methods  of  the  dictatorship  should  now,  after  five 
years,  be  abandoned,  while  the  Dictator  himself  and  his 
colleagues  should  remain  to  carry  on  their  good  work  of 
government.  Let  the  Government  “  establish  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  law  decreed  by 
itself  (Estatuto  Municipal,  March  8th,  1924);  then  form 
the  Provincial  Councils  on  the  basis  of  the  ‘ayuntamientos,’ 
and  convene  the  National  Assembly  with  the  due  repre¬ 
sentation  of  local  and  provincial  interests.”  The  challenge 
was,  of  course,  taken  up  by  a  writer  in  La  Nacion.  He 
replied  in  the  usual  style  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  leave  the  work  of  reconstruction  half  done,  and 
that  if  the  progress  of  the  country  is  freely  admitted — as 
it  is  by  everyone — the  zealots  of  freedom  of  the  Press  will 
surely  have  patience  a  little  while  longer  until  the  process 
of  evolution  is  complete.  The  Press  censorship,  he  said, 
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must  last  as  long  as  the  emergency  regime  itself,  until  the 
new  constitutional  system  of  the  country  is  in  force,  i.e., 
when,  at  the  end  of  1930  (this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Government’s  declarations  last  year  when  the  Consultative 
Assembly  was  convoked),  a  national  plebiscite  shall  have 
approved  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  nation  and  the 
necessary  laws  such  as  the  Statute  of  the  Press. 

(It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  Dictator  still  adheres 
to  this  time-table  in  his  latest  pronouncements.) 

This  is  clear  enough,  and  if  it  were  simply  a  question  of 
waiting  another  two  years  the  Press  would  stand  to  g^in 
rather  than  to  lose  in  influence  and  prestige.  For  in 
Spain  the  Press  is  not  merely  the  “fourth  power”  but 
quite  definitely  the  only  power  after  the  executive.  But 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  with  regard  to  the 
Press  are  not  altogether  reassuring,  and  they  have  aroused 
already  som.e  critical  comment  in  El  Sol. 

First  of  all  the  tradition  is  maintained  by  which  a  news¬ 
paper  enterprise,  like  any  other  company  or  corporation, 
is  liable  to  be  suspended  or  suppressed  by  the  Courts  as 
a  penalty  for  certain  specified  classes  of  offence.  The 
new  Code,  however,  provides  for  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
No  such  action  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  if 
the  actual  author  of  the  incriminating  article  or  sketch 
can  be  discovered  and  he  admits  sole  and  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  But,  as  the  writer  of  the  leader  in  El  Sol  affirms 
with  dignity,  no  self-respecting  editor  is  going  to  let  a 
member  of  his  staff  take  such  sole  responsibility,  when 
he  has  simply  expressed  himself  according  to  the  criteria 
of  the  paper.  El  Sol  argues  that  this  is  equivalent  to  a 
death-penalty  for  a  newspaper,  and  that  such  “measures 
of  security”  (the  term  used  in  the  Code)  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  fault  committed,  and  are  an  insult 
to  the  modern  idea  and  the  high  standing  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Press.  One  may  applaud  the  writer’s  sentiment, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  his  own  paper.  El  Sol  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  eleven  years,  but  it  has  reached 
a  standard  of  culture  and  independent  judgment  which  has 
few  equals  in  Europe.  Those  who  have  visited  the  Press 
Exhibition  at  Cologne  will  have  noticed  the  special  feature 
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contributed  by  El  Sol,  a  little  book  of  some  300  pages  in 
octavo,  got  up  in  tasteful  fashion,  which  represents 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  contents  of  the  ordinary 
twelve-page  edition  of  the  paper  of  July  ist,  1928.  An 
excellent  symbol  of  vinlhim  in  farvo.  The  facilities 
given  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  Press  at  Cologne  also  show  a  welcome  breadth  of 
vision.  El  Sol  is  especially  well-informed  on  Ibero- 
American  affairs. 

Article  93  of  the  new  Penal  Code  also  states  that  pend¬ 
ing  necessary  legal  proceedings  the  Tribunal  is  entitled 
to  suspend  at  once  the  said  company,  corporation,  or  other 
juridical  person.  For  Tribunal  read  examining  magis¬ 
trate  (the  system  of  preliminary  investigation  by  a  juge 
d' instruction  is  the  same  as  in  France),  and  one  may  well 
understand  that  El  Sol  is  somewhat  alarmed.  Apart  from 
the  financial  loss  for  a  newspaper,  although  it  may 
eventually  win  its  case  in  the  Courts,  there  is  the  danger 
arising  from  the  fact  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  the 
examining  judge  may  take  his  instructions  from  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  himself  an  official  of  the  Government. 
Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  political  liberty.  More¬ 
over,  the  above  is  apparently  prescribed  without  prejudice 
to  “special  laws”  to  be  enforced  at  a  later  date.  The 
Penal  Code,  I  should  perhaps  say,  carefully  excludes  all 
provisions  relating  to  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country  and  relevant  legislation  “so  as  not  in  any  way 
to  prejudge  the  character  of  the  future  charter.”  No  one 
can  tell  yet  whether  El  Sol’s  fears  will  be  justified  in  the 
event.  The  Spanish  Dictator  has  still  “  got  us  all 
guessing.” 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  Madrid  Press  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  A.B.C.  continues  to  be  the  most  widely 
read,  although  El  Sol  comes  a  good  second,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  continues  to  neglect  bull-fighting,  which  it  calls 
“  la  llamada  fiesta  nacional  ”  (the  so-called  national  festi¬ 
val)  !  The  reputation  of  the  latter  is  already  made  abroad 
— witness  the  number  of  foreign  writers  or  statesmen  in  the 
front  rank  who  contribute  to  its  columns.  On  the  day  I 
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write  this  there  is  an  article  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on 
"Why  Great  Britain  Needs  the  League  of  Nations,”  while 
the  same  paper  has  been  publishing  voluminous  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  A  year  before  I 
read  portions  of  “  The  Way  the  World  is  Going,”  and 
now  it  is  the  turn  of  “  The  Open  Conspiracy.”  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  forsaking  America  for  the  nonce,  has  just 
written  an  article  on  the  Rhineland  question  in  La 
V angiiardia  of  Barcelona. 

In  the  enforced  absence  of  “  politicaillerie,”  one  of  the 
most  interesting  effects  of  the  dictatorship  is  seen  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  Spanish  Press. 
In  the  language  of  the  new  psychology  the  introvert  is  on 
the  way  to  become  an  extrovert.  There  is  probably  a  more 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  chief  world  pro¬ 
blems  to  be  found  among  the  so-called  “  intellectuals  ” 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country.  Problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  reform  are  receiving  more  attention  every 
day,  and  the  Dictator  is  not  above  acting  on  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  through  his  competent  advisers  in  the 
Government.  In  fact,  the  wSpanish  Press,  although  on  a 
leash,  has  never  been  in  a  better  state,  and  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  partisan  of  government  by  dictatorship  to 
affirm  that  it  is  reflecting  faithfully  the  realities  of  life 
in  Spain  to-day.  Finally,  the  standard  price  of  ten  cen¬ 
times  means  that  you  get  better  value  for  your  money  than 
in  any  other  European  country. 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 

The  Interim  Report 

By  Sir  Lionel  Gust,  K.C.V.O.,  Litt.D. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  on  July  i,  1927,  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  National  Museums  and 
Art  Galleries  has  thought  fit  to  issue  an  Interim  Report  on 
the  progress  made  by  this  Commission  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  its  operations.  The  issue  of  this 
Interim  Report  is  due,  as  the  Commissioners  state,  to  the 
fact  that  their  terms  of  reference  being  at  once  so  wide 
and  so  detailed  a  final  report  must  inevitably  be  delayed, 
while  certain  urgent  practical  needs  have  already  been 
disclosed,  which  should  be  dealt  with  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Indeed,  the  task  before  the  Commission 
is  so  vast  as  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  any  final  report 
at  all  being  ever  reached.  General  assent  will  be 
given  to  the  first  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners 
that  the  national  collections  are  unrivalled  in  range, 
variety  and  value;  their  utility  is  far-reaching;  and  that  it 
would  be  disastrous,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country  and  of  the  national 
prestige,  if  they  were  not  liberally  maintained  and  ex¬ 
hibited  with  dignity;  also  that  the  development  of  the 
National  Museums  and  Galleries  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  with  educational  needs. 
They  state  that,  as  compared  with  the  development  of 
and  expenditure  on  other  social  services  the  growth  of 
these  institutions  has  been  severely  checked,  and 
economy  has  already  been  pushed  beyond  the  point  of 
prudent  administration. 

Together  with  their  report  the  Commissioners  supply  a 
full  report  of  the  oral  evidence,  memoranda,  etc.,  on 
which  the  report  is  based,  a  volume  in  itself  of  very  great 
value  and  interest. 

As  one  who  for  forty-four  years  of  his  life  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  active  administration  of  the  National 
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Museums  and  Galleries,  the  present  writer  thinks  that 
some  note  of  his  experiences  and  the  lessons  learnt  there¬ 
from  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  if  not  to  the 
Commissioners  themselves. 

In  March,  1884,  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  then  recently  appointed  to  be  keeper  of  the  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  I  gave  up  a  post  in 
the  War  Office,  attained  through  the  open  Home  Civil 
Service  Examination,  a  post  full  of  financial  prospect,  if 
not  quite  sympathetic  to  my  nature,  to  go  to  the  British 
Museum  at  the  invitation  of  the  principal  librarian,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bond,  and  take  up  work  under  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin. 
This  work  was  congenial  to  me,-  and  it  was  some  little 
time  before  I  realised  the  sacrifice  which  I  had  made  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view  in  the  matter  of  salary  and  pension. 
Indeed,  when  I  left  the  British  Museum  in  1895  the  age 
of  thirty-six  I  was  only  earning  a  salary  of  £240  a  year 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  promotion.  It  was  not 
until  after  I  had  left  that  the  scandal  of  such  remuneration 
was  removed,  and  the  highly-trained  specialists  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Museum  granted  something 
more  like  a  living  wage.  As  a  subordinate  official  in  the 
British  Museum  I  had,  of  course,  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  system  of  administration  by  the  trustees,  but  my 
personal  relations  with  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  were  such  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
administration  of  the  department  of  Prints  and  Draw¬ 
ings.  So  far  as  I  know  myself  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  by  a  board  of  trustees,  selected  for  their  eminence 
rather  than  for  their  learning,  first  inaugurated  by  the 
British  Museum,  has  worked,  and  is  still  working,  with 
complete  success.  The  difficulties  lay  between  the 
departments  and  their  various  needs  and  demands. 
There  was  only  a  certain  fixed  sum  to  be  divided  each 
year,  and  the  division  thereof,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
a  source  of  some  friction  and  jealousy.  One  of  the 
questions  which  then  already  excited  much  discussion 
was  the  overlapping  of  the  various  museums,  and 
especially  the  British  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums.  This  was  felt  only  in  a  minor  degree  in  the 
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department  of  Prints  and  Drawings.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  is  a  museum  of  industrial  art,  and 
attached  to  a  Royal  College  of  Art,  so  that  one  of  its 
sections  would  be  in  any  case  a  department  of  engraving, 
illustration,  and  design  wath  a  special  room  for  practical 
students.  For  such  a  department  the  supply  of  material 
is  sufficiently  copious  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  compete 
with  the  British  Museum  for  the  actual  possession  of 
rarities,  which  in  most  cases  can  be  made  available  for 
educational  purposes  by  modern  processes  of  repro¬ 
duction.  A  more  serious  charge  of  overlapping  was 
brought  in  the  Departments  of  Ceramics.  In  this  case 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  makes  no  allusion 
to  wffiat  I  have  always  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
difficulty.  When  I  first  joined  the  British  Museum  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  keepers  of  departments  was 
Sir  Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.B.  To  this  great 
collector  and  benefactor  the  British  Museum  owes  many 
of  its  most  precious  possessions,  and  especially  its  col¬ 
lection  of  ceramics.  It  is  difficult  to-day  to  imagine  what 
the  general  Antiquities  Department  in  the  British 
Museum  was  in  pre-Franksian  days.  Not  only  did  he 
expend  an  ample  fortune  of  his  own  in  the  acquisition  of 
precious  objects,  but  by  his  example  and  his  powers  of 
persuasion  he  induced  other  collectors,  like  Mr.  Felix 
Slade,  to  bequeath  collections  of  similar  value  to  the 
British  Museum.  Under  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  many  of  the 
miscellaneous  so-called  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum 
were  translated  into  works  of  art.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  latent  jealousy  between  the  two  museums,  and  some 
undesirable  competition  did  occasionally  take  place. 

Some  overlapping  is  almost  inevitable  between  the 
Departments  of  Printed  Books,  Manuscripts,  and  of 
Prints  and  Drawings,  seeing  that  they  are  by  origin 
sections  of  one  great  national  library.  In  the  case  of 
original  drawings,  the  relations  between  the  Departments 
of  Manuscripts  and  Prints  and  Drawings  have  been  most 
amicable,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a  fitting  transfer 
has  been  effected  from  one  to  the  other  of  certain  valuable 
objects  for  the  benefit  of  students.  The  Department  of 
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Printed  Books  was  less  amenable  to  transfer,  even  in  the 
case  of  duplicates,  and  when  some  years  ago  they 
obtained  permission  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  duplicate 
books,  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  was  not 
consulted  beforehand,  so  that  a  great  number  of  illus¬ 
trated  books  of  some  value  for  the  history  of  engraving 
narrowly  escaped  being  dispersed  altogether,  but  were 
fortunately  saved  for  use  in  the  Print  Room. 

In  March,  1895,  I  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Rose¬ 
bery,  K.G.,  for  the  post  of  Director,  Keeper  and  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  George  Scharf,  K.C.B.,  taking  over  the  lately 
completed  but  still  empty  gallery  in  St.  Martin’s  Place. 

I  was  now  confronted  for  the  first  time  with  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  look  back  upon  the 
fourteen  years  during  which  I  was  Director  of  this  Gallery, 
and  to  recall  the  unfailing  kindness  and  support  which 
I  enjoyed  throughout  from  my  Trustees.  As  Sir 
Charles  Holmes  has  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  his  relations  with  the  Trustees  of  this  Board 
were  as  fortunate  as  mine,  and  this  could  certainly  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  late  Director,  Mr.  James  D.  Milner. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  had  been  a  Cinderella 
among  such  institutions.  First  installed  “temporarily” 
in  wooden  sheds  at  South  Kensington,  it  had  been  shifted 
into  the  old  Brompton  boilers  after  their  removal  to 
Bethnal  Green.  There  it  languished  with  a  head¬ 
quarters  office  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  with 
a  Treasury  heel  firmly  planted  upon  it,  until  a  fairy 
prince  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander 
with  an  offer  of  £80,000  to  build  a  gallery  to  contain  this 
precious  collection.  This  offer  could  not  be  declined. 
The  bad  fairy  godmother,  however,  who,  as  children  are 
told,  mars  the  fate  of  so  many  happy  lives,  was  not  absent 
from  the  birth  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  nor  from 
the  almost  concurrent  birth  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  Art,  due  to  a  similar  act  of  munificence  by  Sir 
Henry  Tate.  The  sites  available  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  were  the  much-coveted  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  National  Gallery,  due  to  the  opening  up  of  Charing 
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Cross  Road,  and  the  ampler  but  more  remote  site  in 
Westminster,  due  to  the  removal  of  the  great  prison  at 
Millbank.  Intelligent  anticipation,  a  faculty  of  fitful 
growth  in  Whitehall,  should  have  shown  that  in  the  case 
of  two  such  new  galleries  space  for  future  extension  must 
be  secured.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  being  the 
first  in  the  field  and  the  most  obstreperous  in  its  needs, 
secured  the  coveted  site  in  Charing  Cross  Road.  There 
the  new  Gallery  was  erected  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the 
plans  for  the  most  part  passed  by  the  then  director,  Mr. 
George  Scharf,  C.B.  The  Trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  were  too  anxious  to  secure  their  new 
Gallery  for  them  to  call  attention  to  any  difficulties  which 
might  arise  in  the  future.  Unluckily  the  director,  Mr. 
(later  on  Sir  George)  Scharf,  was  a  short,  stout  gentleman, 
with  an  affection  of  the  neck  which  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  raise  his  head.  For  this  reason  he  discouraged 
large  open  galleries,  as  is  the  National  Gallery,  in  favour 
of  a  succession  of  galleries  smaller  in  every  dimension, 
including  height.  Acting  on  these  instructions  the 
architect  designed  a  three-storied  building  wdth  an  ample 
basement,  in  which  no  room  exceeded  Mr.  Scharf’s 
dimensions  as  to  height,  and  only  the  top  floor  could  be 
lighted  from  top  lights.  The  actual  site  of  this  first 
building  did  not  interfere  with  any  plans  for  the  extension 
of  the  National  Gallery,  except  that  a  wing  was  thrown 
out  to  the  east  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  facing 
St.  Martin’s  Place,  with  a  floor  specially  prepared  to 
receive  heavy  works  of  sculpture,  of  which  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  possessed  very  little. 

When  the  present  writer  took  over  in  March,  1895,  the 
new  Gallery  was  complete  and  ready  to  receive  the  long- 
exiled  portraits  from  Bethnal  Green.  A  new  staff  had 
to  be  formed  of  clerical  assistants,  attendants,  cleaners, 
and  police.  By  April,  1896,  the  Gallery  was  ready,  and 
was  opened  to  the  public  without  any  special  ceremony. 

On  the  day  of  its  first  opening  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  the  new  Gallery  was  full  up,  and  barely  sufficient  to 
contain  the  collection  of  National  portraits  as  it  was  then. 
The  collection  continued  to  increase  year  by  year  with 
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increasing  difficulties  as  to  hanging  new  portraits. 
Supernumerary  portraits  began  to  be  weeded  out  and  lent 
to  furnish  other  Government  buildings.  Wherever  the 
London  Gallery  seemed  to  overlap  the  National  Galleries 
in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  a  portrait  could  be  transferred 
on  loan,  so  long  as  it  was  not  required  in  London  as  an 
illustration  to  history.  Each  year  brought  fresh 
difficulties. 

At  last  the  removal  of  St.  George’s  Barracks  and  the 
Recruiting  Office  at  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery 
cleared  a  considerable  site,  upon  which  an  extension 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  might  take  place. 
Eventually  after  a  discussion  lasting  over  many  years  a 
site  was  reserved  for  an  extension  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  westwards  facing  Orange  Street.  The  site  plan, 
now  issued,  reveals  only  too  well  the  original  error  in 
allowing  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  to  be  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  National  Gallery  instead  of  on  a  site  of  its 
own  in  which  it  could  extend  in  any  direction.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  now  that  both  an  immediate  extension  and  any 
additional  extension  in  years  to  come  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  can  only  be  in  the  same  direction  west¬ 
wards  along  Orange  Street.  Thus  the  Gallery  will 
assume  a  long  attenuated  form  ending  at  each  end  in 
a  blind  alley,  for  if  the  main  entrance  be  retained  in 
St.  Martin’s  Place,  as  now,  visitors  will  have  to  make  a 
long  trudge  to  get  from  the  furthest  gallery  upstairs  to  the 
exit.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty  those  of  lighting, 
heating,  watching,  and  of  historical  classifications  will  all 
be  increased.  It  will  not  be  an  enviable  task  for  the 
director  in  the  future,  but  the  situation  is  now  irrevocable. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  in  January,  1901, 
and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  King  Edward  VII,  a 
complete  reorganisation  of  the  royal  palaces  was  found 
to  be  necessary,  with  a  revision  of  the  whole  marvellous 
collection  of  pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art 
in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  King  Edward  VII 
was  graciously  pleased  to  offer  to  the  present 
writer  the  important  post  of  Surveyor  of  the  King’s 
Pictures  and  Works  of  Art  with  a  post  in  the  royal  house- 
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hold  attached  to  it.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  gave  a  hearty 
welcome  to  this  offer,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  persuad¬ 
ing  his  colleagues  on  the  board  to  do  the  same.  The 
decision  then  lay  with  the  Treasury,  and  the  possible 
objections  to  a  duplication  of  office  and  salary;  but  as  it 
was  His  Majesty’s  own  wish  these  difficulties  were  soon 
overcome.  It  so  happened  that  the  congestion  already 
felt  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  had  reduced  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  jog-trot  existence,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
double  office  was  felt  in  less  degree,  especially  since  the 
Director  had  inherited  from  Sir  George  Scharf  a  clerk  and 
assistant  keeper  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James  D.  Milner, 
considered  worthy  a  few  years  later  to  be  promoted  to  be 
chief  director,  and  cut  off  lately  by  untimely  fate  and 
overwork  at  the  zenith  of  his  useful  life. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the  royal 
art  collections,  as  they  involved  a  quite  different  system 
of  administration  from,  that  in  force  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  compare  the  post 
of  director,  or  surveyor,  in  either  case,  with  regard  to  the 
collections  under  his  care.  Whereas  at  the  British 
Museum  the  present  writer  f«lt  the  force  of  control  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  only  by  transmission  through  others,  but 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  had  a  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  a  board  acting  on  himself  personally,  he  was 
called  upon  to  administer  a  collection  as  large,  as 
variable,  and  as  valuable  as  any  other  in  the  world,  and 
one,  moreover,  distributed  over  several  different  locali¬ 
ties.  The  demand  for  action  was  immediate,  as  the  two 
most  important  royal  palaces,  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Windsor  Castle,  had  to  be  dismantled  in  order  that  they 
might  be  reconstituted  and  their  contents  reinstalled  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  Court  in  a  new  century. 
The  task  laid  on  the  surveyor  of  the  King’s  pictures  and 
works  of  art  was  heavy,  because  so  little  had  been  done 
for  so  many  years  past,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  these 
collections  were  hardly  known,  even  to  their  royal  owner 
himself.  Thanks  to  the  unflinching  support  of  King 
Edward  VII,  the  experience  given  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
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berlain  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
department,  especially  in  the  matter  of  expenditure,  and 
to  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  other  persons  connected 
with  the  Court,  the  rearrangement  of  this  wonderful 
collection  in  the  royal  palaces  was  carried  through  in  good 
time. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  rearrangement  of  the 
royal  collections  was  more  or  less  completed.  Sir  Edward 
Povnter,  P.R.A.,  ceased  to  be  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  on  the  expiration  of  his  second  quinquennial  term 
of  office.  My  name  was  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor, 
but  the  fixed  idea  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
must  be  a  practising  artist  carried  the  day,  and  Sir  Charles 
Holroyd  was  appointed,  to  be  succeeded  in  later  years  by 
Sir  Charles  Holmes.  This  was  a  fortunate  escape  for 
me.  From  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  last  three 
Directors  of  the  National  Gallery,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes  recently  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  have 
found  the  relations  between  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Director,  and  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  this  Director  was  compelled  to  work, 
most  distasteful  and  probably  unendurable  in  view  of  the 
free  hand  which  I  enjoyed  as  Surveyor  of  the  King’s 
Works  of  Art.  I  assert  also  that  had  I  been  compelled 
to  receive  authority  from  any  Board  of  Control,  other  than 
financial,  before  undertaking  any  changes  in  the  hanging 
and  distribution  of  pictures,  or  before  giving  them  such 
attention  and  repair  as  might  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
the  reinstallation  of  the  royal  collections  would  have 
extended  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  perhaps  never 
been  completed. 

Having  also  a  fairly  extensive  acquaintance  with 
museums  and  art  galleries  outside  England,  and  also  in 
the  provinces  of  England,  I  am  prepared  to  assert 
that,  where  the  influence  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  para¬ 
mount,  and  a  director  a  mere  servant,  dismissible  at  short 
notice,  too  often  miserably  paid,  a  museum  or  gallery 
can  never  flourish.  Where,  however,  a  director  has  the 
support  and  confidence  of  his  employers,  to  take,  for  in- 
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stance,  Sir  Whitworth  Wallis,  at  Birmingham,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  George  Wallis,  at  Nottingham,  and  where 
the  credit  for  success  is  awarded  to  the  director,  a  museum 
or  art  gallery  can  be  made  part  of  the  life-blood  of  a 
community. 

So  numerous  are  the  subjects  of  interest,  which  have 
already  been  discussed,  and  remain  still  to  be  discussed 
by  this  Royal  Commission,  that  it  is  only  possible  in  a 
single  article  to  deal  with  two  or  three  salient  matters  in 
the  evidence  already  taken.  For  instance.  Sir  Charles 
Holmes  was  asked  a  very  pertinent  question :  “  How 
would  you  view  the  opinion  expressed  that  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  should 
be  a  painter?”  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  being  an  eminent 
painter  himself,  naturally  regarded  a  close  and  practical 
experience  of  painting  as  essential.  Had  the  question 
been  addressed  to  me  on  my  official  experience  I  should 
have  given  as  decided  an  answer  in  the  negative.  This 
would  .not  be  due  to  any  belief  in  my  own  abilities,  which 
are,  of  course,  strictly  limited.  On  the  face  of  it.  Sir 
Charles  Holmes’s  opinion  seems  to  the  uninformed  to  be 
based  on  so  obvious  a  truth  that  there  has  been  no  idea 
of  departing  from  this  rule  at  the  National  Gallery.  Yet 
the  forty  years  and  more  during  which  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  administration  of  museums  and  art 
galleries  have  taught  me  that  this  claim  on  behalf  of  an 
artist  is  a  complete  fallacy.  Sir  Charles  Holmes  spoke  of 
appalling  croppers,  and  of  the  general  untrustworthiness 
of  an  amateur.  This  was  only  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
pictures,  whereas  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  duties  per¬ 
formed  by  the  director  of  a  museum  or  gallery.  I  could 
bring  instances  of  appalling  croppers  by  quite  eminent 
artists,  when  confronted  with  paintings  of  a  different  date 
and  in  a  different  style  of  painting  to  their  own.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself  would  afford  more  than  one  instance. 
Did  not  the  National  Gallery  under  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  have  an  occasional  “appalling  cropper”  of  its 
own?  A  painter’s  share  in  a  work  of  art  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  subject,  and  the  magic  power  of  transferring 
to  a  canvas,  or  some  other  surface,  this  conception  by 
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pigments,  which  he  has  been  trained  beforehand  to  use, 
and  with  the  help  of  those  gifts  of  drawing  which,  although 
inherent  in  human  nature,  only  make  themselves  evident 
in  certain  select  individuals.  Once  completed,  the  paint¬ 
ing  ceases  to  be  the  artist’s  monopoly,  and  in  course  of 
time,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  becomes  something  more  of 
a  commodity,  like  furniture,  or  china — in  fact,  it  becomes 
a  “work  of  art.”  Few  artists,  if  any,  can  really  think  out 
of  their  own  technique. 

A  similar  difference  of  opinion  exists  about  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  pictures,  into  whose  hands  this  important  work 
should  be  entrusted.  Here  I  am  again  at  the  stiffest 
loggerheads  with  Sir  Charles  Holmes.  After  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  supervising  the  cleaning  and  repair  of  pictures 
during  which  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Bridge- 
water  House  collection,  and  the  Royal  collections  in  all  the 
palaces,  including  Hampton  Court,  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  I  assert  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the 
professional  painter  may  be  the  most  dangerous  man  to 
be  entrusted  with,  even  to  be  consulted  upon,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  picture.  It  is  heart-breaking  to  think  of 
the  crimes  committed  upon  pictures  in  former  generations, 
and  even,  I  regret  to  say,  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  these 
crimes  were  due  to  an  artist’s  love  of  “  improving  ”  the 
look  of  pictures.  A  true  picture  restorer  is  born,  not  made, 
and  if  he  has  begun  life  as  an  artist  he  has  usually  been 
a  failure  from  a  professional  point  of  view.  The  work 
of  restoration  in  the  case  of  paintings  is  akin  to  that  of 
a  hospital,  in  which  a  ward  may  contain  a  dozen  or  more 
patients,  each  suffering  from  a  different  complaint,  and 
each  requiring  a  different  treatment  from  the  others.  The 
true  picture  restorer  has,  like  the  doctor  of  medicine,  to 
know  how  to  meet  the  necessities  of  each  case.  For  this 
a  course  of  preliminary  training  and  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary.  A  director  of  a  gallery  w’ould  not,  or,  at  all  events, 
should  not,  think  of  operating  himself  upon  a  sick  picture, 
but  w^ould  call  in  a  general  practitioner  in  most  cases,  and 
a  specialist  in  others.  In  the  case  of  special  treatment  the 
help  of  a  practised  artist  may  at  times  be  of  value,  as 
indicated  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  but  his  knowledge  of 
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the  medical  or  surgical  treatment  which  may  be  required 
is  not  likely  to  exceed  that  of  the  “  amateur  ”  director  who 
may  have  sought  his  advice.  Indeed,  it  may  be  less,  for 
a  director  should  in  course  of  time  acquire  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  ailments  of  paintings  of  different 
dates  and  different  methods  of  painting. 

The  main  gist  of  this  article  is  not  to  discuss  the  ever- 
acute  question  between  artist  and  amateur,  the  rivalry  and 
overlapping  of  museums  and  galleries,  the  inadequacies 
of  salaries  and  grants,  but  to  point  out  how  necessary  it 
is  that  the  staff  of  our  national  museums  and  art  galleries 
should  be  properly  equipped  for  the  very  special  and  im¬ 
portant  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
nineteenth  century,  especially  in  its  later  years,  was 
marked  by  a  great  expansion  all  over  Europe  of  an  interest 
in  the  history,  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
the  formation  and  equipment  of  national  museums  and 
art  galleries,  as  a  popular  need,  contrasted  with  the 
dilettante  proclivities  of  great  private  collectors,  royal  or 
otherwise,  in  former  generations.  The  invention  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  its  development  into  an  art,  increased  the 
facilities  for  improved  knowledge,  and  brought  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  great  works  of  art  about  the  world  within 
the  grasp  of  the  zealous  student.  Professorships  of  fine 
arts  were  founded,  and  the  great  Universities  recognised 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  in  particular  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  as  a  possible  part  of  the  University  curriculum.  Then 
came,  chiefly  through  France,  the  revelation  of  Oriental 
art,  and  the  advance  of  China  and  Japan,  extending 
eventually  to  India,  and  even  to  earlier  years  of  humanity, 
when  art  and  archaeology  became  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Throughout  these  years  Great  Britain  maintained  a  high 
repute  for  its  energy  and  output  in  the  domain  of  art 
history,  while  the  administration  of  its  museums  and  art 
galleries  afforded  an  example  to  many  other  countries 
about  to  enter  on  the  same  class  of  work.  Through  the 
inexorable  march  of  time  the  pioneers  of  this  w’ork  are 
passing  away,  and  their  places  are  difficult  to  fill.  The 
administration  of  the  national  museums  and  art  galleries 
is  included  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  nation,  and  the 
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cost  defrayed  out  of  national  funds.  The  great  museums 
and  galleries  which  have  grown  up  and  are  still  increasing 
in  numbers  in  the  provinces  have  to  be  supported  out  of 
funds  raised  locally,  in  addition  to  the  charges  on  the 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  collections. 
Provincial  galleries  feel  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  adequate  and  sufficiently  well-paid  staff  to  keep  them 
going. 

Just  forty  years  ago,  in  1888,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
so-called  Art  Congress  at  Liverpool,  the  present  writer 
was  called  upon  in  an  emergency  to  deliver  a  presidential 
address  in  Section  E,  which  dealt  with  art  history  and 
museums.  In  the  course  of  that  address,  which  will  be 
found  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congress,  I  used 
the  following  words,  which,  even  after  this  lapse  of  years, 

I  should  be  prepared  to  use  again  : — 

I  will  endeavour  to  sketch  to  you  what  is  my  ideal  for  the  future 
history  of  museums  in  England.  It  is  always  permissible  to  dream,  even 
if  the  dream  be  one  that  flits  through  the  ivory  portals  of  deception  and 
not  through  the  horn  gate  of  truth.  Let  us  dream  that  we  are  in  the 
year  1900  and  something.  Among  the  great  ofiices  of  State  there  is  one 
department  set  aside  for  education,  with  a  separate  Minister  in  the  Cabinet 
for  education ;  among  the  sections  of  this  department  is  one  entirely 
devoted  to  the  art  education  of  the  people,  and  under  its  control  are  the 
following  institutions : 

The  British  Museum,  for  general  antiquities. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum,  for  works  of  art  other  than  pictures 
and  sculpture. 

The  Bethnal  Green  Museum  (merged  in  the  People’s  Palace),  with  all 
sorts  of  objects,  of  which  the  nature  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  by  the  Old  Masters. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  by  Native  Artists. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Sculpture,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

All  these  institutions  are  component  parts  of  one  great  whole,  the 
national  collection  of  works  of  art  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of 
the  people.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  managed  by  a  man  who  is 
recognised  throughout  the  world  as  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
subjects  over  which  he  has  control ;  he,  besides  directing  the  management 
of  this  museum,  is  engaged  in  educating  a  number  of  subordinates,  of 
whom  one  will  eventually  fill  his  post,  and  others  go  out  to  our  provincial 
or  academic  institutions.  In  the  provinces  every  town  of  any  importance 
has  its  collection  of  similar  objects,  but  on  a  reduced  scale,  when  possible 
under  the  same  roof,  but  always  kept  distinct,  and  never  clashing  or  com¬ 
peting  together.  Special  care  is  taken  to  separate  and  secure  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  objects  of  local  interest,  while  objects  of  national  interest  are 
deposited  in  the  national  collection.  The  curators  and  directors  of  these 
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museums  are  men  of  local  origin  who  have  been  trained  at  the  expense  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  national  collection  of  the  country.  In 
some  cases  women  are  employed,  this  being  a  sphere  quite  within  their 
reach,  and  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  very  well  fitted  to  adorn. 
Schools  and  colleges  are  each  provided  with  a  museum,  the  contents  of 
which  do  not  exceed  that  which  is  capable  of  being  taught  on  the  spot. 

That  was  forty  years  ago,  and  much  has  happened  since. 
The  year  1900  and  something  has  been  and  is  going. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  matter  has  expanded  so  vastly  that 
a  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into 
it.  Indeed,  the  matter  has  become  an  international 
business,  because  at  the  present  day  no  British  director 
or  curator  can  be  described  as  highly  trained  who  cannot 
read  Latin,  if  not  Greek,  cannot  read  and  speak,  to  some 
extent,  French  and  German  and,  if  possible,  Italian,  with, 
when  possible,  an  acquaintance  with  Dutch  and  Spanish. 
More  than  this,  his  duties  involve  the  desirability  of 
seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  merely  through 
other  agencies.  Such  a  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired 
gradually  through  a  lifetime.  This  form  of  professional 
study  of  the  fine  arts  needs  an  early  apprenticeship,  just 
as  much  as  the  actual  performance  of  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  old  German  system  of  Lehrling,  Geselle,  Meister 
cannot  really  be  bettered. 

Wer  soil  Lehrling  sein?  Jedermann. — Who  can  be  pupil?  Anybody. 

Wer  soil  Geselle  sein?  Der  was  Kann. — Who  can  be  a  worker?  He 
who  knows  something. 

Wer  soil  Meister  sein?  Der  was  ersann. — Who  can  be  a  master?  He 
who  has  learnt  something  thoroughly. 

The  pupils  can  be  provided  by  the  Civil  Service  exam¬ 
ination,  but  to  attain  even  the  rank  of  a  comrade  or 
worker  in  art  some  kind  of  achievement  is  required.  The 
masters  are  more  easily  selected  in  later  years.  At 
present  the  Civil  Service  examination  can  only  produce 
clerks,  among  whom  may  by  chance  be  some  young  man 
or  young  woman  with  an  innate  love  of  art  who  would 
seek  a  post,  however  ill-paid,  in  one  of  the  National 
Museums  or  Art  Galleries.  Vacancies  may  not  occur  at  the 
right  moment,  and  the  suitable  candidate  may  very  possibly 
be  absorbed  into  some  better-paid  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service. 
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There  are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Ministry  of 
the  Fine  Arts;  there  are  as  strong  arguments  against  this, 
and,  in  a  country  which  has  not  shaken  off  the  mantle  of 
the  dilettante,  the  arguments  against  such  a  Ministry  have 
prevailed.  The  existence  of  the  present  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  is  nevertheless  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  proof  that 
something  of  the  sort  is  in  the  air.  We  have  our  great 
National  Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  and  we  also  have 
our  great  institutions  of  the  same  sort  in  the  provinces, 
where  local  sentiment  is  too  often  prone  to  look  upon  the 
National  Galleries  as  the  merely  local  interest  of  London. 
The  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  London  Museum  in  Lancaster 
House  is  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer  has  perhaps  lent 
some  colour  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  museums  and 
galleries  in  London  should  not  be  the  concern  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  outside  London,  but  maintained,  like  the  great 
Museums  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol  and  else¬ 
where,  out  of  local  resources.  A  Ministry  of  the  Fine 
Arts  might,  however,  gather  all  these  conflicting  elements 
under  its  wing.  Against  this  is  alleged  the  cost  of  such  a 
new  Department,  but  the  Commissioners  in  this  Interim 
Report  point  out  how  small  a  part  the  actual  cost  of  our 
National  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  plays  in  the  bulk 
of  the  nation’s  expenditure,  the  total  for  the  year  1927-8 
being  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  capital  warship.  The 
policy  of  H.M.  Treasury  appears  to  be  to  wait  until  the 
scandal  has  reached  such  dimensions  that  the  hearts  of 
the  wealthy  are  touched  and  the  strings  of  their  purses 
unloosed.  This  attitude  is  due  to  the  dangerous  example 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  actual  cash  is 
more  easily  obtainable  and  of  less  value  than  the 
training  in  art,  literature  and  general  culture  which  are 
“supposed  to  be  diffused  through  Museums:  and  Art 
Galleries.”  Yet,  year  by  year,  the  nation  is  scared 
by  the  bogy  of  increased  expenditure,  and  taught 
that  it  is  better  to  go  humbly  to  the  Alexander,  the  Tate, 
the  Duveen,  the  Rockefeller  of  the  moment  and  beg  for 
their  support.  Take,  for  instance,  the  long-deferred 
extension  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  now  put 
forward  in  this  Report  as  an  urgent  necessity.  This 
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extension  is  only  a  portion  of  what  is  needed  for  the 
completion  of  this  Gallery  upon  its  allotted  space,  and 
will  only  afford  relief  for  about  fifteen  years.  Its  cost 
will  not  exceed  £40,000,  to  be  spread  over  more  than  one 
year,  and  yet  the  nation  does  not  appear  able  to  provide 
this  small  sum  out  of  its  own  resources.  This  and  other 
similar  expenses  may  be  met  by  private  generosity,  but 
the  nation  can  hardly  look  to  a  Tate  or  Duveen  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  staff.  The  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Holmes  and  the  Earl  of  Crawford  show  the 
hopeless  inadequacy  for  its  purpose  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  at  the  National  Gallery.  Sir  Charles  Holmes 
alluded  to  the  multifarious  duties  which  now  devolve  upon 
the  senior  and  junior  officers,  in  particular  the  valuable 
work  done  for  the  Estate  Duty  Office.  The  question 
should  be  asked  :  What  is  the  work  done  for  the  Estate 
Duty  Office,  and  why  it  is  imposed  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and,  if  so,  if  any  additional  remunera¬ 
tion  is  made  for  the  performance  of  this  work?  It  is 
known  that  the  extra  work  of  this  sort  imposed  upon  the 
late  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  his  premature  death  and  the 
loss  to  the  nation  of  so  valuable  a  servant. 

An  increase  in  staff  should  be  an  increase  in  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  The  average  Civil  Service  clerk 
might  be  able  to  perform  part,  even  a  large  part,  of  the 
ordinary  office  work,  but  he  would  be  useless  for  the  really 
difficult  and  important  details  of  a  director’s  requirements. 
It  may  be  suggested  that,  if  assistants  have  to  be  appointed 
by  public  competition  through  the  Civil  Service,  each  new 
clerk  or  apprentice  should  be  attached  for  a  certain  period 
only  to  such  an  office  as  the  British  Museum  or  the 
National  Gallery,  after  which  period  if  he  (or  she)  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  the  aptitude  for  any  special  work  of  this 
sort  the  appointment  should  be  confirmed.  Then  it  should 
be  part  of  the  annual  duty  of  this  young  student  to  spend 
at  least  one  month  of  each  year  at  the  discretion  of  his 
chief  in  studying  in  some  museum  or  art  gallery  on  the 
Continent  as  part  of  his  official  duties,  and,  of  course,  with 
his  ordinary  expenses  paid.  Then  after  these  years  of 
training  the  officer  would  be  ready  to  be  appointed  per- 
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manently  to  some  special  subject,  such  as  prints  and  draw¬ 
ings,  or  ceramics,  or  classical  sculpture,  such  specialism 
before  this  date  being  discouraged  in  the  majority  of 
instances.  This  would  enable  the  young  officer  to  get  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  a  museum  or  art 
gallery  without  being  cooped  up  at  once  in  a  watertight 
compartment  throughout  his  official  life,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  the  English  Civil  Service.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  suggested  early  system  of  employment  would 
apply  as  well  to  museums  or  galleries  of  Natural  Science 
as  to  those  containing  works  of  art.  The  important  aim 
of  any  Government  should  be  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
suitable  staff  for  its  museums  and  art  galleries.  Having 
secured  such  a  staff,  the  members  of  it  should  be  trained 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  allottable  within  reason  to 
any  particular  duty.  Specialism  should  not  be  encouraged 
until  a  later  stage  in  an  official’s  career,  when  his  special 
proclivities  will  have  declared  themselves.  At  this  stage 
the  salary  should  be  a  matter  of  earnest  consideration  and 
should  be  on  a  scale  of  its  own,  unaffected  by  that  in 
ordinary  use  throughout  the  Civil  Service. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  issue  of 
this  Interim  Report  should  follow  immecfiately  on  the 
Report  made  on  the  Public  Museums-of  the  British  Isles 
(other  than  the  National  Museums)  by  Sir  Henry  Miers, 
F.R.S.,  to  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trustees, 
independently  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Miers  is  included.  This  Report  is  due  to  a  former 
Report,  issued  by  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting 
at  Cardiff  in  1920.  In  this  Report  Sir  Henry  Miers  says 
that  the  really  important  factor  in  making  a  museum  good 
or  bad  is  the  influence  of  the  Curator,  depending  upon  his 
energy  and  his  qualifications,  and,  further,  that  one  of  the 
salient  facts  disclosed  by  the  present  inquiry  is  the  dis¬ 
gracefully  low  standard  of  salaries.  Sir  Henry  Miers 
also  says  that,  apart  from  some  of  the  museums  in  the 
larger  towns,  there  is  scarcely  a  general  museum  in  the 
country  that  is  really  well  arranged,  well  housed,  provided 
with  the  necessary  storage  and  workrooms,  and  adequately 
staffed. 

The  simultaneous  issue  of  these  two  Reports  should 
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stimulate  some  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  although 
the  conclusions  come  to  by  Sir  Henry  Miers  are  not  very 
sanguine.  Speaking  of  local  museums,  he  says  that 
“  unless  the  existence  and  work  of  these  museums  is 
realised  an  unfair  picture  will  be  obtained  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  But  even  so,  a  great  effort  and  a  very 
large  expenditure  are  required  to  set  the  whole  service  in 
order  and  to  supply  deficiencies.  It  has  seemed  wiser 
to  state  the  needs  quite  frankly,  although  I  fully  realise 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  national  and  local  finance 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  large  public  expenditure  can  be 
expected  for  some  time.  .  .  .”  Again,  he  says  that  “  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  movement  that  will  sweep  away  the  con¬ 
ventional  attitude  towards  museums  and  arouse  wide¬ 
spread  enthusiasm  for  them.  To  put  it  bluntly,  most 
people  in  this  country  do  not  really  care  for  museums  or 
believe  in  them ;  they  have  not  hitherto  played  a  sufficiently 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  to  make 
ordinary  folk  realise  what  they  can  do.” 

It  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  anticipate  what  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  able  to  make.  They 
must  inevitably  involve  an  increased  expenditure,  and 
therefore  may  be  throttled  in  Whitehall  like  surplus  puppies 
or  kittens  at  their  birth.  It  is  so  easy  to  bully  a  museum 
or  art  gallery.  There  is  seldom  any  kick  back  to  be  feared 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  believe  what 
we  hear  from  Russia,  the  extremest  Communist  loves 
museums  so  much  that  he  is  prepared  to  confiscate  all 
private  collections  to  put  into  National  Museums  for  the 
amusement  and  education  of  the  people.  Over  there  it 
does  not  seem  to  matter  if  the  curators  starve.  They,  at 
all  events,  have  work,  and  work  means  food  and  clothes. 
In  this  less  advanced  country  the  better  your  position 
may  be  the  greater  your  expenses,  and  the  director  of  a 
gallery  must  present  an  appearance  of  greater  dignity  than 
a  town  scavenger,  even  if  the  scavenger  be  drawing  a 
higher  scale  of  pay.  What  will  the  Royal  Commission 
recommend  ? 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD— AND  A  FEW  OTHERS 

By  William  Gerhardi 

It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a  critical  biographer  that  he 
must,  to  justify  his  book,  read  a  theory  into  his  subject — 
and  thus  expose  himself  to  adverse  criticism.  Individual 
life  is  too  subtle,  too  multifarious  and  hidden,  and  con¬ 
tains  too  many  wheels  within  wheels  to  enable  a  biographer 
to  trace  a  clear  line  denoting  the  relation  between  the 
poet’s  life  and  work  to  any  length.  It  were  better  a 
biographer  sacrificed  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  outline 
and  confined  himself  to  an  ambiguous  arrangement  of  his 
material  which  would  leave  the  reader  free  to  make  his  own 
conclusions.  I  think  this  method  would  produce  stimu¬ 
lating,  thought-provoking  biographies  acceptable  to  inde¬ 
pendent  thinkers  who  dislike  being  made  to  swallow 
another  man’s  opinions  along  with  the  data  disentangled 
for  him.  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  Matthew  Arnold  (Duckworth, 
I2S.  6d.)  “traces”  the  decline  of  Arnold  from  a  poet  into 
a  critic  and  prophet,  and  while  this  decline  is  traced  firmly 
— indeed  established  beyond  controversy — it  is  made  to 
depend  on  an  unnecessary  and  not  wholly  dependable 
proposition — to  wit,  Matthew  Arnold’s  unheroic  retreat  in 
his  love  affair  with  Marguerite  almost  before  it  had  begun. 
It  is  implied  that  this  abortive  experience  which  the  more 
prudish  and  snobbish  elements  in  Arnold’s  nature  had 
prevented  from  coming  to  fruition  has  blighted  the  man 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  could  not  forgive  himself  for 
having  renounced  something  that  could  not  be  successfully 
replaced. 

This  is  possible,  indeed  probable.  Mr.  Kingsmill 
laments  that  Matthew  Arnold  by  denying  himself  the 
felicities  of  love  with  Marguerite  has  blighted  his  poetic 
gift.  At  the  same  time  he  contends  that  the  themes  really 
suitable  to  Arnold’s  talent  were  regret  and  melancholy. 
Then  why  regret  the  poet’s  having  parted  from  Marguerite 
to  the  lasting  regret  of  his  life,  when  he  more  than  atoned 
for  it  by  giving  it  poetic  expression 

And  had  Matthew  Arnold  pursued  the  course  which 
Mr.  Kingsmill  thinks  the  proper  one  and  ultimately 
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married  Marguerite,  is  it  more  likely  that  he  would  have 
found  himself  as  a  poet?  One  can  imagine  Matthew 
Arnold  going  through  with  the  adventure,  finally  united  to 
Marguerite  and  domiciled  in  Paris,  only  to  regret  the  purity 
and  sweetness  of  the  English  countryside  and  the  con¬ 
genial  native  life  he  had  abandoned  for  a  foreign,  uncon¬ 
genial  mate.  It  would  seem  that  whatever  course  he  may 
have  chosen  there  was  sufficient  food  on  which  to  nourish 
his  peculiar  talent  for  expressing  melancholy  and 
frustration. 

Here  and  there  the  author  displays  a  curious  ill- 
tempered  harshness,  almost  a  malevolence,  towards  his 
subject,  as  though  having  perhaps  suffered  inconvenience 
or  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  porters,  waiters,  and  hotel 
proprietors  abroad,  and,  angry  with  the  world,  Mr.  Kings- 
mill  resolved  to  get  his  own  back  from  Matthew  Arnold 
upon  whose  life  he  was  at  work.  Poor  Matt  gets  a  bad 
time  of  it.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Kingsmill  said  to  Matthew 
Arnold  :  “  Ha,  ha  !  You  thought  you  were  going  to  escape 
biography,  or,  at  worst,  fall  into  the  sentimental  hands  of 
a  George  Russell.  But  here  come  I,  a  critic,  so  to  speak, 
with  no  nonsense  about  him.  Where  are  you  now  ?  ”  Thus 
pursued,  Arnold  takes  shelter  in  one  retreat  after  another, 
only  to  be  pulled  out  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  to  be  worried 
to  death,  after  which  Mr.  Kingsmill  grants  him  a  hand¬ 
some  burial  among  the  trees  and  flowers  which  the  victim 
loved  so  well.  But  this  is  a  surface  impression.  Read 
again,  one  is  compelled  to  recognise  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Kingsmill’s  criticism.  The  lamp  which  he  applies  is  a  ray 
so  powerful  that  it  cannot  but  expose  such  shams  and 
weaknesses  and  self-deceit  as  are  in  the  body  under 
examination.  If  there  hav'e  been  surgeons  who  have  made 
a  kinder,  more  superficial  diagnosis,  it  is  because  they  have 
seen  but  according  to  their  light — a  weaker  voltage. 

Having  failed  to  make  a  success  of  his  individual  life, 
Matthew  Arnold,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do, 
assumed  the  role  of  teaching  others.  He  did  not,  however, 
set  out  to  teach  how  failure  such  as  his  may  be  avoided : 
one  could  understand  that,  but  how  success  may  be 
attained. 
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“It  is  very  animating,”  Arnold  wrote  to  his  mother  in 
1863,  “to  think  one  has  at  last  a  chance  of  getting  at  the 
English  public.  Such  a  public  as  it  is,  and  such  a  work 
as  one  wants  to  do  with  it.”  Mr.  Kingsmill  is  particularly 
interesting  when  he  discourses  on  “impersonality” — an 
attitude  which  overtakes  creative  writers  at  a  period  of  their 
career  when  the  flow  of  poetic  inspiration  shows  signs  of 
dwindling.  At  such  times  artists  are  apt  to  become  philan¬ 
thropists  and  throw  themselves  with  zeal  into  social, 
national,  international,  and  like  activities.  Not  only  does 
such  work  provide  a  convenient  excuse  for  deferring  his 
real  work,  but  it  carries  him  along  on  contemporary  winds 
and  fills  him  with  self-righteous  satisfaction  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  altruism.  Altruism,  indeed,  of  an  exalted  kind 
considering  the  quality  of  his  poetic  stuff  that  he  must 
sacrifice,  he  thinks,  to  the  impersonal  necessities  of  his  day. 
“To  be  less  and  less  personal  in  one’s  desires  and  w'ork- 
ings  is  the  great  matter,”  Matt  wrote  to  his  mother  in  1866, 
having  announced  to  her  a  little  earlier :  “  I  mean,  as  I 
told  F an  in  the  autumn,  to  deliver  the  middle  class  out  of 
the  hand  of  their  Dissenting  ministers.” 

It  is  an  old  story.  Few  poets  have  failed  to  succumb 
to  the  illusion.  With  some  the  delusion  was  so  strong 
that,  through  sheer  perversity,  they  indeed  preferred  to 
be  associated  with  their  assumed  professions  rather  than 
their  real  work.  It  pleased  Tolstoy  to  despise  his  novels 
because  his  sociological  writings  were  being  discredited  by 
old  admirers  of  War  and  Peace.  Goethe,  who  remained 
unmoved  in  the  face  of  literary  praise  and  blame  alike, 
completely  lost  his  dignity  and  flew  into  a  rage  with  his 
biographer  when  Eckermann  dared  as  much  as  hint  that 
Goethe’s  scientific  premises  were  open  to  scrutiny.  It 
was  by  his  contribution  to  science  that  he  would  be  remem¬ 
bered — so  he  said.  In  our  own  days  there  is  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  who  affects  to  be  a  journalist,  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  who  I  daresay  looks  on  himself  as  being  pri¬ 
marily  a  painter.  And,  finally,  there  is  Mr.  Hugh  Kings¬ 
mill  himself,  who  no  doubt  prunes  himself  on  being  a 
biographer. 

“As  soon  as  a  man  has  discovered  this  distinction 
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between  personal  and  impersonal  ‘  desires  and  workings,’  ” 
says  Mr.  Kingsmill,  “  his  sense  of  proportion  and  his  con¬ 
sideration  for  others  diminish;  and  the  selfish  instincts  he 
indulged  timorously  in  his  own  interests  begin  to  be  bold, 
dispensing  him,  now  that  he  is  working  for  humanity  at 
large,  from  the  small  obligation  of  generosity  and  help 
to  which  the  ordinary  man  is  sensitive,  even  when  he  fails 
to  discharge  them.” 

The  theme  which  Mr.  Kingsmill  disengages  for  us  is 
what  he  wittily  describes  as  “  Dawnism.”  “  Dawnism,” 
he  says,  “or  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  world,  of  the 
millennium,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  resurrection  of  Judcea  or 
Ireland,  France,  Germany  or  Russia,  etc.,  etc.;  in  short, 
an  excited  anticipation  that  some  form  of  collective  action 
is  about  to  solve  all  the  troubles  of  the  individual  is  an 
intermittent  but  apparently  incurable  malady  of  mankind.” 
To  this  illness  Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  have  succumbed 
as  his  poetic  inspiration  dwindled.  There  is  a  curious 
blight  on  all  creative  activity :  a  tendency  to  dream  rather 
than  do.  Though  he  feels  it  is  his  only  means  of  being 
equal  to  himself,  a  writer  involuntarily  postpones  his  real 
work,  clutching  at  every  irrelevant  task  but  his  own  (his 
own  being,  according  to  Proust,  to  decipher  the  book  of 
illusion).  “Every  outward  event,”  says  Proust,  “whether 
the  Dreyfus  Case  or  the  War,  has  furnished  writers  with  an 
excuse  for  not  deciphering  that  book;  they  had  wished 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  right,  to  refashion  the  moral 
unity  of  the  nation,  and  had  no  time  to  think  of  literature. 
But  these  were  nothing  but  excuses,  for  they  had  no 
genius,  or  not  enough  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  no  instinct.  For 
it  is  instinct  which  dictates  the  task,  while  the  intelligence 
supplies  the  pretext  for  eluding  it.  But  no  excuse  avails 
in  art;  good  intentions  count  for  nothing.  At  all  times 
the  artist  must  obey  his  instinct;  which  explains  why  art  is 
of  all  things  the  most  real,  the  most  austere  school  of  life, 
and  the  true  Last  Judgment.” 

This  supports  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  contention.  But  it  also 
makes  one  regret  that  Mr.  Kingsmill,  himself  a  creative 
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writer,  should  side-track  into  criticism  and  postpone  his 
real  work.  One  laments  that  the  creator  of  Polmont 
should  be  compelled  to  inspect  the  life  of  another  instead 
of  recreating  his  own.  One  longs  for  more  of  the  “  rich 
prose — these  cobbled  streets,  snug  houses,  plentiful  food, 
good  wine,  and  love  and  love  !  Exuberance  and  strength  ! 
And  the  gently-flowing  Indre.”  One  longs  for  a  spring 
day  in  Touraine  outside  the  little  village  with  the  en¬ 
chanting  name  “  Azay-le-Rideau.”  But  if  Mr.  Kingsmill 
will  not  just  yet  provide  us  with  poetry  of  his  own,  with 
what  sureness  of  instinct  he  disentangles  Arnold’s  beauti¬ 
ful  lines  from  a  mass  of  uninspired  material.  He  writes : 
“  The  idea  of  repose,  whether  in  death,  or  in  some  state 
removed  from  the  moral  compulsions  and  immoral  entice¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  releases  the  only  spring  of  inspiration 
in  Arnold  which  always  runs  clear  : 

So  rest,  for  ever  rest,  O  princely  Pair! 

In  your  high  church,  'mid  the  still  mountain  air. 

Where  horn  and  hound,  and  vassals  never  come.  .  .  . 

and : — 

Mild  o’er  her  grave,  ye  mountains,  shine. 

Gently  by  his,  ye  waters,  glide. 

To  that  in  you  which  is  divine 
They  were  allied. 

and  : — 

Let  me  see 

Once  more  before  my  dying  eyes. 

Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  morn. 

The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread. 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born. 

The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead. 

and  : — 

Far,  far  from  here 
The  Adriatic  breaks  in  a  warm  bay. 

Among  the  green  Illyrian  hills ;  and  there 
The  sunshine  in  the  happy  glens  is  fair. 

And  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  brakes. 

The  grass  is  cool,  the  sea-side  air 
Buoyant  and  fresh,  the  mountain-flowers 
More  virginal  and  sweet  than  ours. 

And  there,  they  say,  two  bright  and  aged  snakes. 

Who  once  were  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 

Bask  in  the  glens,  or  on  the  warm  sea-shore, 

In  breathless  quiet,  after  all  their  Uls.” 
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Whereas  the  idea  of  repose,  as  revealed  in  the  poems 
just  quoted,  was  the  natural  expression  of  Arnold’s  talent, 
reconciliation,  which  he  tacked  on  forcibly  to  several  of 
his  more  important  poems,  I  think  from  a  feeling  that  it 
was  a  sign  of  great  vision  in  a  poet  to  do  so,  refused  to 
issue  naturally — at  least  out  of  the  themes  he  chose.  There 
is  a  fashion  which  persists  in  literature  and  is  (unjustifiably, 
according  to  musicians)  carried  by  literary  critics  into 
music — a  fashion  of  conceding  a  superiority  to  reconcilia¬ 
tion  over  the  attitude  of,  let  us  say,  rebellion  or  despair. 
This  fashion,  if  we  examine  it  more  closely,  springs  from 
a  sort  of  literary  inferiority  complex  which  vents  itself  in 
priggishness.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  universe, 
though  veiled  to  our  mortal  sight,  is  a  harmonious  entity. 
Hence  writers  who  end  their  work  on  a  note  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  are  credited  with  a  vision  which  perceives  all  there 
is  to  perceive,  the  entire  universe,  by  a  sort  of  intuition, 
while  others  who  rebel  or  despair  are  assumed  to  do  so 
because  their  shorter  sight  enables  them  to  see  but  a 
portion  of  the  whole.  No  writer  wants  to  lag  behind 
another  in  sensibility  and  perception.  Hence  the  tendency 
in  Matthew  Arnold,  for  example,  to  force  reconciliation 
into  his  poetry,  which  does  not  ring  true  to  his  nature. 
The  real  modern  genius  of  reconciliation  is  Tchehov. 
This  fragment  jotted  down  in  his  note-book  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  feeling  latent  in  all  his  writing:  “  Essentially 
all  this  is  crude  and  meaningless,  and  romantic  love 
appears  as  meaningless  as  an  avalanche  which  involuntarily 
rolls  down  a  mountain  and  overwhelms  people.  But  when 
one  listens  to  music  all  this  is — that  some  people  lie  in 
their  graves  and  sleep,  and  that  one  woman  is  alive  and, 
grey-haired,  is  now  sitting  in  a  box  in  the  theatre,  seems 
quiet  and  majestic,  and  the  avalanche  no  longer  meaning¬ 
less,  since  in  nature  everything  has  a  meaning.  And 
everything  is  forgiven,  and  it  would  be  strange  not  to 
forgive.” 

Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  warm,  living  feeling  which 
found  effective  expression  in,  for  example,  the  recon- 
ciliatory  scene  in  The  Duel.  Goethe,  wisest  of  critics, 
believed  that  literature  at  its  best,  when  touching  poetry. 
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was  invariably  the  outcome  of  a  naive,  sub-conscious  state 
of  mind  which  dealt  in  terms  of  the  things  of  this  world 
behind  which  the  Absolute  lay  concealed.  Demands  from 
above,  he  held,  destroyed  this  naive  productive  state  of 
mind  and  passed  off  for  literature  something  which  was 
not  literature  but  self-conscious  rhetoric.  Nevertheless, 
he  imposed  a  reconciliatory  ending  on  Faust,  which  is 
more  forced  and  formal  than  spontaneous — a  “  demand 
from  above.”  Still,  what  was  he  to  do.?  What  is  a  man 
to  do  in  the  face  of  life  and  death.?  Is  he  to  rebel 
stupidly .?  Submit  meekly .?  Submit  gladly,  with  a  smile, 
insinuating,  as  it  were  (like  Mr.  Middleton  Murry),  that 
he  is  “  in  the  know,”  that  nothing  of  the  hidden  machinery 
of  omnipotence  is  really  hidden  from  him?  Or  singing 
psalms,  hoping  inertly?  Was  Goethe  to  bring  in  Faust 
into  the  heavenly  scene  vehemently  protesting  that  life  was 
a  fraud  and  the  universe  an  impostor?  Picture  the  scene. 
Faust,  waving  his  hands  wildly,  shouting,  “Cads! 
Humbugs  1  Bullies  !  Profiteers  1  I  refuse  to  submit. 
Refuse  to  die.  Refuse,  moreover,  to  live  eternally.  I 
rebel  I  Rebel,  I  say  !  ” 

Chorus  of  archangels,  shouting  indignantly :  “  Sit 

down  I  ” 

(x\  number  of  winged  ushers  then  remove  Faust,  after 
which  interruption  God  sits  unmoved  in  His  Heaven,  and 
all’s  right  with  the  world.)  But  Faust?  What  can  he  do 
now  but  turn  Lucifer.? — a  sort  of  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  who, 
having  received  some  such  similar  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  archangel  of  criticism,  sighed  bitterly  :  “  Of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  and  went  for  the  archangel 
with  a  brutality  not  of  the  other  world.  But  anxious  lest 
he  be  thought  insensible  to  the  mystic  qualities  of  Heaven 
from  which  he  had  been  ejected,  anxious  to  prove  that 
“  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you.  I  am  not  inferior 
to  you.  Yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these?” 
yet  unable  to  work  the  miracle  himself,  Mr.  Huxley  very 
wisely  harnesses  Beethoven  to  his  somewhat  rusty  chariot. 
The  acquisition  of  “  Point  Counter  Point  ”  is  not  sufficient 
in  itself  to  initiate  us  into  Heaven;  the  supplementary  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Beethoven  record  seems  indispensable  for  a  real 
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intimation  of  immortality.  Thus  Mr.  Huxley.  Of  such, 
too,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

A  certain  reaction,  however,  is  noticeable  in  contem¬ 
porary  literature  from  mysticism  and  preoccupation  with 
the  affairs  of  Heaven.  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  a  puissant 
if  somewhat  left-handed  writer,  now  pins  his  faith  to  the 
“  complete  man.”  But  priggishness  will  have  it  that  even 
so  component  a  thing  as  the  “  complete  man  ”  must  have 
a  centre  of  gravity  somewhere  to  which  one  may  aspire; 
and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  situated  a  little 
lower  than  the  hips.  My  own  idea  of  art  is  one  and  one 
only :  that  it  must  be  unforced.  But  the  less  thought  of 
that  also  the  better  for  art. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Kingsmill  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
Creative  writing,  among  other  things,  is  like  the  continual 
pulling  out  of  weeds — of  habit  and  illusion — which 
threaten  daily  to  befoul  and  choke  our  private  garden  of 
life.  Or,  better  still,  it  is  akin  to  using  “  Cutex,”  which 
consists  of  “  wrapping  a  little  absorbent  cotton  around 
the  point  of  a  nail  stick,  dipping  it  into  the  Cutex  bottle, 
and  w'orking  around  the  base  of  the  nail,  pushing  back 
the  cuticle  gently.  Almost  at  once,”  reads  the  label,  “  you 
can  wipe  off  the  dead  surplus  cuticle.  Then  carefully  rinse 
the  fingers  in  clear  water.”  Creative  writing,  especially 
creative  criticism — whether  of  letters  or  of  life — is  re¬ 
moving  the  cuticle  of  lies,  self-deceit,  self-flattery,  habit 
and  illusion  generally  which  threaten  daily  to  grow  over 
our  real  life.  And  Matthew'  Arnold’s  nails  shine  the  better 
for  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  operation. 


MISS  MAYO  AND  HER  CRITICS 

By  H.  G.  Dalway  Turnbull,  M.A. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  History  of  Etirofean  Morals  the 
judicious  Lecky  remarks :  “  Its  subject  necessarily  in¬ 
cludes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an 
English  writer  to  touch.”  Could  Lecky  revisit  the  moral 
fields  of  earth  to  glimpse  Miss  Mayo’s  Mother  Indian  he 
would  hardly  find  words  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
an  American  lady,  no  distant  descenc^ant  of  those  who 
shrank  with  horror  from  “  a  naked  ^ye,”  should  have 
written  such  a  penetrating  and  outspoken  book. 

In  India,  of  course,  the  book  has  aroused  a  chorus  of 
angry  protests — not  all  from  Indians — and  indignant 
students  publicly  (though  not  solemnly)  burned  a  copy  in 
Calcutta.  Mr.  C.  S.  Ranga  Iyer,  a  Member  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly,  has  issued  under  the  title  of  Father 
India'^  a  reply  which  would  have  been  more  effective  had  it 
been  less  shrill,  and  had  the  writer  not  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  temptation  to  blame  an  alien  Government 
for  the  continuance  of  such  “  abuses  ”  as  can  hardly  be 
denied.  The  reply  by  Mr.  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji — A  Son 
of  Mother  India  Answers^ — is  more  effective  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  temperate  in  statement  and  in  tone.  And 
there  have  been  others  who  have  taken  up  the  challenge 
on  much  the  same  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  reported  utter¬ 
ances  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  Miss  Mayo  has  suffered  the  usual 
fate  of  the  reporter  who  has  not  obtained  a  signed  state¬ 
ment,  for  the  Mahatma  has  published  a  repudiation  and  a 
protest.  Candid  friends  seldom  get  the  credit  of  their 
good  intentions,  and  the  suggestion  that  Miss  Mayo  was 
officially  or  semi-officially  prompted  to  denigrate  Indian 
social  customs  and  the  Indian  educated  classes  in  the 
interests  of  British  rule  is  one  that,  however  absurd  it  may 

(1)  Selwyn  and  Blount,  November,  1927. 

(2)  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York,  1928. 
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appear  to  us  in  England,  has  naturally  occurred  to  the 
sensitive  and  suspicious  Hindu. 

Whatever  good  such  a  book  may  do — if  we  may  assume' 
for  a  moment  that  its  facts  are  well-founded  and  its  con¬ 
clusions  reasonable — in  countries  such  as  America,  where 
there  is,  or  was,  widespread  ignorance  of  fundamental 
facts  about  India,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  good  inten¬ 
tions  will  be  of  any  avail  in  India  itself.  The  compara¬ 
tive  handful  of  genuine  social  reformers  in  that  country— 
the  men  and  women  who  are  ready  not  merely  to  pay  lip- 
service  to  reason  and  reform,  but  to  risk  abuse  and  social 
persecution  by  acting  on  their  beliefs^may  find  that  the 
resistance  of  “  the  compact  majority  ”  has  been  perceptibly 
stiffened  by  Miss  Mayo’s  book. 

There  is  little  wisdom  in  lecturing  India  on  some  of  the 
matters  dealt  with  by  Miss  Mayo,  especially  if  the  lecture 
comes  from  America.  Thousands  of  Indians  have  seen 
American  films.  These,  they  assume,  are  pictures  of  the 
normal  life  of  the  West,  and  they  are  tempted  to  say: 
“  If  this  is  the  life  that  your  social  system  begets,  let  us 
keep  our  own  ‘  abuses.’  ” 

Now  Mother  India  is  undoubtedly  a  sincere  and  able 
w^ork.  Its  facts  are  effectively  grouped  and  handled;  its 
style  is  vigorous  and  vivid,  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
rhetorical  or  violent.  One  gets  the  impression  that  Miss 
Mayo  feels  a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
women,  children,  and  animals.  It  is  perhaps  all  the  more 
effective  for  being  written  in  English  rather  than 
American.  And  as  it  is  a  book  which  is  supposed  to  have 
made  some  sensational  revelations,  is  it  any  wonder  that  it 
has  been  read  by  many  whose  interest  in  sociology  is  as  a 
rule  rather  faint? 

Miss  Mayo  has  told  us  of  the  child-mother  and  the 
horrible  treatment  she  usually  undergoes  at  the  hands  of 
the  dhai  (native  midwife)  and  occasionally  at  the  hands  of 
her  husband ;  of  the  father,  often  immature,  yet  enervated 
by  early  indulgences,  or  old  and  perhaps  diseased.  She 
has  pictured  the  cruel  treatment  of  widows,  the  miserable 
lot  of  the  “  untouchables,”  the  almost  deliberate  squalor 
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and  anti-sanitary  habits  of  masses  of  the  population,  the 
daily  suffering  inflicted  upon  thousands  of  dumb  animals. 
She  has  quoted  some  impressive  statistics ;  she  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  of  Indian  babies  born  alive  about  two  million 
die  each  year,  that  in  Calcutta  the  death-rate  among 
females,  mainly  owing  to  the  furdah  system,  is  forty  per 
cent,  higher  than  among  males,  that  there  are  nearly  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  widows,  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
quite  young  and  forbidden  to  remarry. 

To  the  European  who  has  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
in  India  and  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  these  things  are 
not  unknown,  though  some  of  them  may  be  known  only 
by  hearsay,  but  Anglo-Indians,  as  a  rule,  have  been  un¬ 
willing,  for  various  reasons,  to  deal  really  frankly  with 
them  in  print.  They  are  now  being  asked  by  friends  who 
have  read  the  book,  “  Is  all  this  true  ?  ” 

The  first  thing  that  might  be  expected  to  strike  any 
intelligent  reader  is  that  the  book  is — presumably  of  set 
purpose — v'ery  one-sided.  Miss  Mayo  seems  deliberately 
to  have  given  us  only  the  darker  sides  of  Indian  life,  only 
its  ailments  and  defects.  She  herself  knows,-  of  course, 
that  her  book  is  not  a  complete  picture  of  Indian  life,  and 
she  speaks  of  “  other  facts  .  .  .  other  angles  left  un¬ 
touched  by  this  research,”  but  the  danger  is  that  the  heed¬ 
less  or  inexperienced  reader  may  take  the  picture  to 
represent  the  whole  truth.  And  this  he  or  she  seems 
usually  to  have  done.  Any  student  of  India  can  at  once 
supply  qualifications  on  the  other  side. 

Among  the  Indian  peasants,  who  form  about  four-fifths 
of  the  population,  there  are,  in  spite  of  malaria  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  diet,  considerable  numbers  of  sturdy  or 
tough  and  wiry  men.  Though  he  has  not  often  the  same 
weight  of  solid  bone  and  muscle  as  most  of  the  peasants 
of  Europe,  the  Jat  or  the  Maratha  would  probably  hold 
his  own  in  any  contest  of  endurance.  Again,  men  like 
Tagore  in  literature,  Bhandarkar  in  scholarship,  Gokhale 
in  politics,  and  Bose  in  science  show  us  that  modern 
English-speaking  India  is  not  quite  barren  of  achievement 
in  the  realm  of  thought. 
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When  Miss  Mayo,  then,  tells  us  that  “  Inertia,  helpless¬ 
ness,  lack  of  initiative  and  originality,  lack  of  staying 
power  and  of  sustained  loyalties,  sterility  of  enthusiasm, 
weakness  of  life-vigour  itself  —  all  are  traits  that 
characterise  the  Indian  not  only  of  to-day  but  of  long-past 
history,”  we  realise  that  some  deductions  must  be  made 
from  her  sweeping  generalisation. 

At  the  same  time  anyone  who  has  mingled  much  with 
young  Indians  in  our  schools  and  colleges  must  admit  that 
too  many  of  them  suffer  from  a  lack  of  stamina  and  of 
nervous  energy,  and  that  too  high  a  proportion  fall  out 
early  in  the  march.  Many  who  have  not  read  Miss  Mayo’s 
book  have  heard  of  her  explanation ; — 

“The  whole  pyramid  of  the  Indian’s  woes  .  .  .  rests 
upon  a  rock-bottom  physical  base.  This  base  is  simply 
his  manner  of  getting  into  the  world,  and  his  sex-life 
thenceforward.” 

Sir  Thomas  Holderness  in  his  little  book  on  Peoples 
and  Problems  of  India^  had  already  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  “  the  resigned  pessimism  and  quiet  melancholy  which 
characterise  the  religions  and  the  mental  outlook  of  the 
people,  and  which  seems  to  brood  over  the  landscape  and 
infect  the  atmosphere,  are  not  without  a  physical  basis.” 
While  remembering,  therefore,  that  India  can  still  pro¬ 
duce  some  fine  physical  and  intellectual  types,  how  far, 
we  may  ask,  is  Miss  Mayo’s  thesis  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  apathy  and  debility  that  is  often  noticeable? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  most  European  doctors 
of  Indian  experience  would  agree  with  Miss  Mayo  that, 
at  any  rate  among  considerable  sections  of  the  town  popu¬ 
lations,  the  young  Indian’s  sex  knowledge,  both  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical,  is,  as  a  rule,  premature  and  precocious. 
The  stress  laid  by  Hinduism  on  marriage  and  propaga¬ 
tion,  the  erotic  element  in  the  popular  religion,  and  the 
frankly  naturalistic  attitude  towards  the  facts  of  sex  all 
tend  in  this  direction. 

The  famous  chapter  in  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  chastity  of  the  young  German 

(i)  Williams  and  Norgate,  n.d.,  p.  144. 
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with  the  dissoluteness  of  the  young  Roman,  and  attributed 
to  his  continence  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Northerner, 
though  it  may  have  been  founded  only  on  possibly 
exaggerated  hearsay,  expressed  a  sound  biological 
principle.  Even  if  nature,  as  Renan  said,  cares  nothing 
for  chastity,  and  even  if  purity  has  no  biological  value, 
premature  and  excessive  indulgence  is,  in  the  general 
experience  of  mankind,  destructive  of  youthful  energy. 

This  mainly  naturalistic  attitude  towards  sex  is,  of 
course,  not  without  its  advantages.  The  atmosphere  of 
secrecy  and  sin  with  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  sex 
matters  were  for  so  long  completely  (and  are  still  partially) 
surrounded,  has  inflicted  much  unnecessary  suffering  on 
the  young.  From  suffering  of  this  kind  the  young  Indian 
(as  far  as  the  present  writer  can  judge)  has  been  largely 
free.  But  his  freedom  has  been  purchased  at  an 
excessive  price. 

“The  Indian  girl,”  says  Miss  Mayo,  “in  common 
practice  looks  for  motherhood  nine  months  after 
reaching  puberty,  or  anywhere  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eight.  The  latter  age  is  extreme, 
although  in  some  cases  not  exceptional :  the  former  is  well 
above  the  average.”  What  she  means  by  saying  that  “  in 
some  cases  ”  the  age  of  eight  is  “  not  exceptional  ”  is  by 
no  means  clear.  It  is  exceptional  without  qualification. 
Statistics  from  hospitals  have  been  quoted  to  prove  that 
even  fourteen  is  exceptionally  low,  but  as  Mr.  Iyer  admits 
that  “  girl-mothers  of  fourteen  are  by  no  means  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  India,”  we  may  take  it  that  maternity  at  fourteen 
is  fairly  common.  In  this  (as  in  so  many  other  points) 
India  reminds  us  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Europe  has 
practically  grown  out  of  child  marriage,  but  in  India  many 
strong  forces — priestly,  social,  economic — unite  to  keep 
it  alive  among  certain  castes.  Its  defenders  argue  that 
Hindu  girls  mature  at  an  earlier  age  than  girls  in  colder 
climates  (a  point  upon  which  authorities  seem  to  differ), 
that  it  protects  women  against  their  natural  frailty  (of 
which  Indians  are  as  convinced  as  were  our  mediaeval 
satirists),  and  that  it  provides  every  girl  with  some  kind 
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of  a  husband  at  least.  To  the  Hindu  mind  an  old  maid 
is  an  almost  indecent  object,  and  a  dissolute  or  decrepit 
husband  better  than  none  at  all.  Miss  Mayo  has  drawn 
up  on  the  other  hand  a  table  of  horrors  indicative  of  the 
permanent  injury  or  the  fatal  results  consequent  upon 
marriage  being  forced  upon  child-brides.  Such  things 
have  happened  and  do  happen,  but  Miss  Mayo  has  had  to 
draw  them  from  the  records  of  a  good  many  years  and 
from  a  population  of  300  millions.  A  similar  table  could 
probably  be  compiled  from  the  criminal  and  pathological 
statistics  of  London  or  New  York,*  but  in  Europe  or 
America  such  things  are  regarded  as  offences  against 
nature — and  also  against  the  law.  That  there  is  another 
side  to  Miss  Mayo’s  picture  has  been  shown  by  Miss  Noble 
(Sister  Nivedita),  who  gives  us  a  charming  description  of 
the  kindness  with  which  the  child  bride  is  treated  in  a 
Hindu  home. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  child  marriage  busi¬ 
ness,  though  far  from  ideal,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  quite  so 
revolting  or  so  hopeless  as  Miss  Mayo  might  lead  one  to 
suppose.^ 

Mr.  Iyer,  though  admitting  the  evils  of  the  furdah 
system  (confined,  among  Hindus,  to  higher  castes,  and 
non-existent  or  barely  existing  in  some  parts  of  India), 
criticises  Miss  Mayo  for  her  misrepresentation  of  the 
treatment  of  Indian  women  and  the  place  assigned  to 
them  in  society.  The  Hindu  wife  walks  behind  her 
husband;  when  he  has  finished  his  meal,  she  eats,  by  her¬ 
self.  “  Wives  and  cattle  are  to  be  bought  for  money,” 
says  the  Hindu  proverb,  and  the  frequency  of  con¬ 
temptuous  references  to  women  in  Indian  talk  and  litera¬ 
ture  reminds  us  (once  again)  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church  or  the  mediaeval  writers.  Still,  those  who  know 
the  women  of  India  best,  agree  that  they  exercise  no  small 
influence  in  their  homes,  and  would  resent  the  suggestion 

(1)  The  report  for  1927  of  our  own  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  does  not  make  very  cheerful  reading. 

(2)  Her  picture,  for  instance,  would  give  a  misleading  idea  of  the  life 
of  the  Maratha  peasant.  It  would  apply  with  lea.st  qualification  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  Bengal. 
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that  they  are  down-trodden.  Female  education  is  steadily 
advancing,  and  the  educated  young  Indian  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  companionship  on  terms 
of  something  like  intellectual  equality.  Here,  too,  as  at 
so  many  other  points  of  the  “  unchanging  ”  East,  new 
forces  are  at  work. 

Mr.  Iyer’s  reply  to  Miss  Mayo’s  indictment  on  matters 
of  sex  is  largely  one  of  tu  quoque.  He  quotes  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  from  Judge  Lindsey’s  Revolt  of  Modern 
Youth  to  show  that  the  morals  of  boys  and  girls  in  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  are  in  a  parlous  state,  and  he  remarks :  “  In 
India  things  are  better  off  because  the  Pundits  have  faced 
the  facts  and  solved  the  problem  of  life  in  reference  to 
the  climatic  and  other  considerations.”  By  seclusion  and 
early  marriage  the  high-caste  Indian  girl  is  protected  from 
the  temptations  to  which,  if  Judge  Lindsey  is  correct,  so 
many  American  girls  have  succumbed.  She  loses,  of 
course,  that  period  of  maidenhood  which  in  other  lands 
(even  in  America,  let  us  hope)  can  be  so  charming  and  so 
innocently  enjoyable.  But  in  this  imperfect  world  one 
cannot  have  things  both  ways. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Iyer  is  quite  justified  in  protesting 
against  Miss  Mayo’s  statement  that  “  Indian  women  of 
child-bearing  age  cannot  safely  venture,  without  special  pro¬ 
tection,  within  reach  of  Indian  men.”  Girls  are  probably 
more  likely  to  be  kidnapped  in  India  than  in  Western 
Europe,  but  the  general  decorum  of  the  sexes  in  public 
is  above  the  European  standard.  Let  it  suffice  to  quote 
the  Abbe  Dubois,^  who  held  no  very  exalted  opinion  of 
Hindu  morals :  “  They  [Hindu  women]  do  not,  it  is  true, 
receive  those  insipid  compliments  which  we  have  agreed 
to  consider  polite;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
safe  from  the  risk  of  insult.  A  Hindu  woman  can  go 
anywhere  alone,  even  in  the  most  crowded  places,  and  she 
need  never  fear  the  impertinent  looks  and  jokes  of  idle 
loungers.”  In  India  “  Hyde-Park  ”  cases  are  very  rare. 

To  Miss  Mayo’s  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  venereal 

(i)  Hindu  Manners.  Customs  and  Ceremonies  (trans.  Beauchamp ; 
Oxford  edition,  p.  340). 
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diseases  among  educated  Indians  Mr.  Iyer  retorts  by  quot¬ 
ing  English  hospital  statistics.  No  one  would  deny  that 
these  things  are  still  a  scourge  and  a  problem  in  this 
country,  but,  quite  apart  from  any  discussion  of  compara¬ 
tive  statistics,  the  point  which  Mr.  Iyer  misses  is  that  the 
ordinary  Indian  attitude  towards  the  matter  is  biologically 
unsound.  Few  otherwise  educated  and  respectable 
Indian  fathers  seem  to  object  to  their  daughters  being 
given  in  marriage  to  diseased  husbands;  in  corresponding 
circles  in  England  such  fathers  would  now  be  rare,  and 
would  certainly  be  ashamed  of  themselves  if  what  they  had 
permitted  became  known. 

That,  in  spite  of  her  over-emphasis  and  her  risky 
generalisations,  there  is  more  weight  in  much  of  Miss 
Mayo’s  indictment  than  he  is  (naturally  enough)  willing 
to  admit,  Mr.  Iyer  might  have  gathered  from  the  Satyarth 
Prakash  (Light  of  Truth)  of  “Rishi”*  Dayanand  Saras- 
wati,  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  an  exponent  of 
a  purified  and  proselytising  Hinduism.  For  this  work  he 
expresses  unqualified  admiration,  calling  it  “  the  Bible  of 
every  Hindu  to-day,  educated  and  uneducated,”  an  asser¬ 
tion  astounding  to  the  present  writer.  However,  let  us 
grant  that  the  “  Rishi’s  ”  work  is  the  Bible  not  only  of 
Arya  Samajists  but  of  all  Hindus.  What  do  we  find 
there?  The  statement,  emphatic  and  repeated,  that  the 
woes  of  India  are  largely  due  to  early  marriage  and  prema¬ 
ture  sexual  indulgence. 

Miss  Mayo  has,  as  we  have  seen,  laid  herself  open  to 
‘the  charge  of  exaggeration  and  unsafe  generalisation; 
there  are  healthy  elements  in  Hindu  life,  and  some  at  least 
of  the  horrors  she  so  vividly  depicts,  though  they  have, 
no  doubt,  occurred,  can  hardly  be  called  normal  or  typical. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  child  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  position  of  women  is  that  of  the  treatment  of 
widows.  To  the  European  mind,  untouched  by  Hindu 
religious  conceptions,  it  seems  grotesquely  unfair  that  a 
child-widow,  who  has  perhaps  never  lived  with  her  hus- 

(i)  There  were  seven  famous  Rishis  in  the  old  Hindu  legend,  super¬ 
ascetics  and  semi-divine  teachers. 
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band,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  widowhood,  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  creature  of  ill-omen.  To  Miss 
Mayo’s  strictures  Mr.  Iyer  replies  by  calling  Miss 
Sorabji’s  book  Between  the  Twilights  (which  Miss  Mayo 
quotes  as  evidence)  “  the  vapourings  of  an  unbalanced 
and  uninstructed  mind  ” — a  very  simple  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  an  intelligent  and  not  inexperienced  witness. 
On  the  next  page  he  makes  merry  over  a  supposed  state¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Mayo  which  he  has  derived  from  an  almost 
incredible  misinterpretation  of  a  plain  sentence  about 
child  marriage,  and  he  thereupon  roundly  declares  that 
“  Hindu  widows  are  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration 
until  they  are  married  ” — a  somewhat  infrequent  event, 
by  the  way.  All  that  an  outsider  can  say  is  that  he  hopes 
that  Mr.  Iyer  is  correct.  We  must  remember  that  in  these 
and  similar  matters  involving  what  appears  to  us  (and 
sometimes,  of  course,  is)  an  element  of  cruelty,  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  India  and  of  the  West  are  different.  In  India 
any  chance  that  Hindu  society  had  of  emerging  from 
mediaeval  practice  was  ruined  by  the  Mahomedan  in¬ 
vasions.  We  displayed  a  similar  “callousness”  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Anybody  who  has  mixed  with  the  Hindus 
will  admit  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  kindly  people,  but 
the  ordeal  they  have  passed  through  has  left  its  mark  upon 
them.  Few  of  them,  therefore,  really  felt  the  cruelty  of 
a  custom  such  as  that  of  Sati,  and  Indian  reformers 
needed  the  help  of  a  foreign  government  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  Even  to-day,  if  it  ceased  to  be  illegal,  it  might  quite 
possibly  be  revived. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  problem  of  the  “Untouchables.” 
A  good  case  can  be  made  out  in  theory  for  the  Hindu 
caste  system,  and  it  has  stood  the  Hindus  in  good  stead  in 
many  ways,  but  the  result  of  it  has  been  that  the  under¬ 
dogs  (the  “  depressed  classes  ”)  have  been  condemned 
to  a  life  somewhat  less  than  human.  As  far  as  one  can 
see,  caste  and  karma'  would  have  united  to  preclude  them 
indefinitely  from  any  sympathy,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
even  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  bettering  their  status, 

(i)  The  doctrine  that  one  reaps  what  one  has  sown,  and  that  a  man’s 
low  estate  in  life  is  due  to  sins  committed  in  a  former  incarnation. 

•it. 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  impact  of  humanitarian  and 
Christian  ideas  from  the  West.  As  Mr.  Iyer  practically 
admits,*  any  impulse  that  exists  towards  “social  service” 
in  India  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  missionaries.  “  The 
Hindus  of  India,”  he  concludes  “  believe  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slum,  in  the  education  and  uplift  of  the  poor  to 
whom  education  is  a  luxury,  in  uplifting  them  and  not 
degrading  themselves.”  If  some  Hindus  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  “  uplifting  ”  the  depressed,  the  great  majority 
are,  naturally  enough,  much  more  concerned  about  “  not 
degrading  themselves.”  The  “  depressed  classes  ”  are 
just  beginning  to  be  resentful  of  their  age-long  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  free  themselves  from  serf¬ 
dom;  they  do  not,  of  course  (as  Miss  Mayo  reminds  us) 
look  upon  the  Brahman  with  very  kindly  feelings,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of 
swaraj. 

Miss  Mayo,  being  an  intelligent  person,  and  know¬ 
ing  something  of  Indian  history,  sees  quite  clearly 
that  the  (comparative)  poverty  of  large  masses  of 
ryots  is  due,  not  to  British  rule,  but  to  deep- 
seated  social  and  economic  causes,  the  roots  of  which 
go  far  back  into  the  centuries.  The  ryot  now  enjoys 
security  of  life  and  property,  while  the  percentage  that 
the  Government  takes  as  land  revenue  is  a  great  deal 
lower  than  that  taken  by  any  previous  Government  of 
which  we  have  record;  but  the  pressure  of  the  huge  and 
steadily  growing  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  uneconomic  sub-division  of  land,  the  unscientific 
management  of  cattle,^  the  fact  that  the  cultivator  is 
usually  dependent  on  the  monsoon,  which  may  be  scanty 
or  defective,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  industry  and 
frugality,  the  force  of  custom  makes  him  incur  debts  for 
marriage  ceremonies  that  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
income — these  are  some  of  the  causes  that  keep  the  ryot 
poor. 

Much  of  Indian  peasant  life  may  at  first  sight  look 

(1)  Father  India,  p.  88. 

(2)  A  subject  well  handled  by  Miss  Mayo. 
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rather  squalid  to  the  Western  eye,  but  economic  compari-  f 

sons  between  East  and  West  are  apt  to  be  fallacious.  Sir  i 

John  Strachey,  who,  of  course,  knew  India  well,  was  of  I 

opinion  that  “there  can  be  no  question  that  in  times  of  f 

ordinary  prosperity  there  is,  in  proportion  to  the  popula-  | 

tion,  more  want  and  extreme  misery  in  our  own  country 
than  in  India.”  ^  Since  Sir  John  Strachey  wrote,  the  ' 

economic  condition  of  the  English  working  classes  has  i 

considerably  improved  (largely  at  the  expense  of  the  ; 

classes  above  them),  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  assert  that  those  classes,  in  spite  of  having  more  < 

money  and  more  of  the  apparatus  of  civilisation,  are 
happier  than  the  bulk  of  Indian  ryots. 

Most  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are, 
of  course,  deducible  from  demonstrable  scientific  facts, 
and  hardly  to  be  qualified  by  longitude  or  point 
of  view.  No  sane  observer  doubts  that,  in  India  as 
a  whole,  the  general  standard  in  these  matters  is  ' 

a  great  deal  lower  than  it  is  in  England  or  America,  ( 

and  that  that  fact  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
ventable  disease,  for  the  very  high  death-rate  and  for  t 

generally  impaired  longevity.  Miss  Mayo  has  illustrated 
this  theme  in  picturesque  (if  unsavoury)  detail,  and  with 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  her  descriptions  no  one  who 
has  lived  in  India  would  disagree.  The  main  obstacles  to 
progress  are  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  a  vast  population 
(though  that  ignorance  isslowly  diminishing),  religious  and 
caste  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  the  inherited  and  settled 
apathy  of  the  people  as  a  whole.*  As  long  as  the  majority 
of  the  population  continue  to  believe  (as  we  in  Christian 
mediaeval  Europe  believed)  in  the  evil  eye,  witchcraft,  the 
ubiquity  of  demons  and  evil  spirits,  and  that  all  epidemics 
are  the  work  of  malign  deities,  and  can  be  checked  only  by 
propitiations,  many  things  that  would  be  considered 

(1)  The  whole  passage  (which  may  be  commended  to  those  who  assume 
the  superiority  of  Western  industrial  civilisation)  is  quoted  by  Sir  T.  W. 

Holderness  {op.  cit.,  p.  137). 

(2)  Any  Anglo-Indian  who  has  tried  in  these  matters  to  introduce 
improvements  in  the  traditional  habits  of  the  servants  (low-caste  men,  of 
course,  when  they  are  Hindus)  in  his  compound  knows  what  a  force  the 
combined  conservatism  and  apathy  of  India  can  be. 
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“  abuses  ”  in  the  West  will  be  regarded  with  equanimity  in 
India.  In  Western  Europe  religion  has  long  ceased  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  food,  dress  or  the  routine  habits 
of  daily  life  in  any  but  a  few  isolated  cases.  Only  the 
general  spread  of  real  education — a  very  slow  process 
under  Indian  conditions — can  raise  the  general  standard 
in  these  matters.  As  Lockwood  Kipling*  says,  apropos  of 
“  hustling  the  East  ”  :  “  Reforms  are  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  West  by  associations  that  career  through 
society  as  a  troop  of  wild  asses  sweep  over  the  desert,  but 
the  movement  is  not  yet  foaled  that  shall  stir  the  Hindu 
to  a  faster  pace  than  he  is  minded  to  take.” 

To  upbraid  the  Government  of  India  for  the  primitive 
hygienic  ideas  and  practices  of  the  masses  is  childish. 
Before  the  impact  of  modern  European  ideas  upon  such 
Indians  as  they  could  reach,  nobody  had  ever  bothered 
about  the  condition  of  the  masses,  the  low  standard  of 
living,  or  unhygienic  customs.  (In  certain  castes,  of 
course,  ceremonial  cleanliness  had  been  developed  to  a 
point  which  the  European  is  apt  to  regard  as  comical  and 
pedantic.)  Even  the  religious  reformers  and  prophets — 
most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  people  and  not  Brahmans — 
who  attacked  or  disregarded  caste,  and  preached  some¬ 
thing  like  equality  and  brotherhood,  cared  little  or  nothing 
about  the  material  conditions  of  their  flock.  Such  things 
w'ere  part  of  the  natural  (or  divine)  order  of  the  world, 
like  the  sunshine  or  the  rain.  In  pre-British  India  a 
Ruskin  would  have  been  impossible.  He  has  not  yet 
appeared,  but  he  is  not  now  inconceivable. 

With  Miss  Mayo’s  opinion  (fortified  by  quotations 
from  some  who  have  the  right  to  speak)  most  of  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  of  Indian  education 
will  be  in  substantial  agreement.  College  and  university 
education  has  been  pushed  on  disproportionately  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  the  result  has  been  that  quality 
has  been  sacrificed  to  quantity  in  a  field  where  quality  is 
all-important.  The  Brahman  is  by  tradition  a  memoriser 
and  a  scholiast,  and  the  system  of  higher  education  and 
examination  which  we  have  established  might  almost  have 

(i)  Beast  and  Man  in  India  (1921),  p.  142. 
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been  designed  to  put  a  premium  on  these  qualities.  It  has 
produced  a  number  of  distinguished  men,  but  it  has  been 
responsible  for  far  too  many  failures,  for  the  net  was  cast 
too  wide  at  a  time  when  no  sufficiently  broad  and  sound 
foundation  existed  in  the  form  of  school  teaching.  If 
those  who  are  now  responsible  for  educational  policy  can 
or  will  do  something  to  raise  the  standard  of  matriculation 
it  will  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  not  only  to  the  unfit  but 
to  the  community  at  large.  But  the  forces  on  the  other 
side  are  very  strong,  and  the  Indian  peasant  has  no  great 
yearning  for  education. 

Miss  Mayo  has  combined  with  her  social  studies 
some  outspoken  opinions-  and  speculations  on  Indian 
politics  and  political  possibilities.  She  has  left  no  reader 
in  doubt  of  her  conviction  that  the  English-speaking 
educated  Indians  would  be  quite  incapable  of 
governing  that  huge  collection  of  peoples  which  is 
India  if  British  rule  were  suddenly  removed,  and  that 
India  would  soon  pass  out  of  their  control.  She  compares 
the  Indian  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  a 
parcel  of  mischievous  children  who  have  got  hold  of  a 
magnificent  watch,  thrust  their  fingers  into  it,  and  try  to 
pick  out  the  jewels.  Such  criticism  is  not  altogether  fair. 
Short-sighted  as  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Swarajists 
may  have  been,  they  were  at  least  as  dignified  as  occasional 
performances  we  have  witnessed  nearer  home,  and  they 
expressed  a  consistent  policy.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  who 
should  be  an  experienced  and  impartial  judge  in  such 
matters,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Indian  Legislature'  “  Its  proceedings  were  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  great  parliamentary  assembly,”  that  “  the 
speeches  sometimes  rose  to  a  high  level  of  eloquence,” 
and  “  were  as  a  rule  sober  and  dignified.”* 

Sir  Valentine  Chirol’s  testimony  does  not,  of  course, 
meet  other  considerations  urged  by  critics  of  the  Reforms, 
which  are  far  more  fundamental.  It  is,  they  would  say, 

(i)  In  which  the  Swarajists,  who  had  boycotted  the  elections,  were 
not  represented.  By  demonstrating  that  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  watch 
would  not  work,  they  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  substitute  one  of  their  own 
which  would  keep  Indian  (Hindu)  time. 

{2)  India  Oid  and  New,  p.  227. 
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one  of  the  truest  of  political  maxims  (was  it  Bagehot  who 
first  formulated  it?)  that  you  cannot  have  successful  par¬ 
liamentary  institutions  in  a  land  where  men  disagree  more 
than  they  agree.  India  is  such  a  land.  Even  Lord  Morley 
— a  liberal  thinker  of  generous  instincts — did  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  India  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  whole  history  and  genius  of  the 
people  are  alien  to  the  idea  of  government  by  discus¬ 
sion,  while  the  spirit  and  social  institutions  of  Hinduism 
are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  to  all  concep¬ 
tions  of  equality.  The  development  of  India  into  a  loose 
federation  of  states  governed  by  native  princes  on  Indian 
lines  is  just  conceivable;  what  is  not  at  present  conceiv¬ 
able  is  a  united  India,  with  its  own  military  and  naval 
forces,  under  any  central  native  government,  parliamentary 
or  autocratic.  If  India,  therefore,  is  to  remain  one,  there 
will  be  no  alternative,  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  profit¬ 
ably  look,  to  a  considerable  measure  of  British  control. 
When  that  control  is  relaxed,  outbreaks  such  as  the 
Moplah  “  rebellion,”  with  its  attendant  horrors,  become 
possible  and  even  probable.  Such  are  still  the  arguments 
of  the  old  school. 

In  spite  of  these  weighty  considerations  we  yielded  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  logic  of  our  own  political 
evolution  to  make  a  beginning  of  Indian  representative 
institutions  in  the  name  of  democracy.  The  Western- 
educated  Indians  are  our  own  creation;  they  have  derived 
their  conceptions  of  political  liberty  and  national  unity  not 
only  from  Burke  and  Mill,  but  from  the  pervading  spirit 
of  that  English  literature  which  we  have  taught  them  in 
our  colleges.  We  have  given  them  a  language  in  which 
they  can  all  express  their  political  aspirations  and  can 
conduct  a  united  propaganda.  For  some  of  the  methods 
of  that  propaganda,  spoken  and  written,  we  may  feel  little 
admiration,  but  anyone  who  has  mixed  with  young  Indians 
must  admit  that,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  crude  and  wild, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  abroad  among  them 
which  is  something  more  than  a  desire  for  place  and  power. 
To  the  processes  of  government  by  discussion  the  educated 
Indian  takes  as  a  duck  takes  to  water;  he  is  often  a  lawyer, 
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fluent  in  speech  and  subtle  in  argument — much  more  so 
than  the  average  Englishman — though  he  is  sometimes  a 
little  deficient  in  that  political  horse-sense  which  is  a 
common  quality  even  among  Englishmen  who  would  cut 
a  poor  figure  in  debate. 

Amid  the  three  hundred  odd  millions  of  the  great  sub¬ 
continent,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  still  illiterate  and  ignorant, 
and  can  be  stampeded  into  excitement  and  violence  by 
those  who  know  how  to  work  upon  their  ruling  passions, 
the  educated  class  is  still  only  a  comparative  handful.  But 
it  is  upon  their  intelligence,  and  still  more  upon  their 
character,  that  the  future  development  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  reforms  will  largely  depend.  If  Miss  Mayo’s 
book,  in  spite  of  its  misleading  perspective  and  its  occa¬ 
sional  exaggerations,  has  shown  one  thing  it  is  that  there 
is  a  duty  other  than  that  of  harrying  the  Government  lying 
to  hand  in  more  than  one  direction  for  India’s  public  men. 
It  is  work  that  may  not  offer  any  great  rewards  in  the  form 
of  high  place  or  popularity,  and  the  labourers  in  that  field 
are  still  too  few.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  sociologist  it  is 
work  more  vital  to  human  well-being  than  the  development 
of  any  purely  political  programme,  and  its  aim  will  be  to 
raise  the  level  of  general  social  efficiency  in  which,  for  any 
unbiased  observer,  India  is  still  below  the  leading  nations 
of  the  modern  world. 


“SAFEGUARDING”  FROM  THE  COMMON- 
SENSE  STANDPOINT 


By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw 

“  Safeguarding  ”  promises  to  be  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  political  controversy  during  the  months  preceding  the 
General  Election,  and  no  apology  is  therefore  needed 
for  devoting  some  space  in  this  issue  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  to  a  discussion  of  the  question.  It  may  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  it  has  not  been  approached  in  recent  years  by 
politicians  of  the  opposite  parties  in  the  fair-minded  spirit 
which  animated  them  at  the  close  of  the  War,  or  when 
the  original  Act  which  legalised  the  Safeguarding  Duties 
was  passed  in  1921.  The  position  in  which  this  country 
is  placed  is  as  serious  to-day  as  at  the  former  date,  and  all 
party  feeling  ought  to  be  suppressed  when  discussing  any 
policy  which  is  likely  to  improve  trade  and  to  provide  more 
work  for  our  industrial  population. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
before  the  General  Election  of  1918  may  be  quoted  here, 
since  this  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  stage 
of  the  controversy  : — 

I  am  prepared  to  say  also,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  present  standard 
of  production  and  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  security  should  be  given  against  the  unfair  competition  to  which 
our  industries  have  been  subjected  in  the  past,  by  the  dumping  of  goods 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Beyond  this  I  should  say  that  we 
must  face  all  these  questions  with  new  eyes,  without  regard  to  pre-War 
views  or  to  pre-War  speeches.  ...  I  shall  look  at  every  problem  simply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  the  best  method  of  securing  the  objects 
at  which  we  are  aiming,  without  any  regard  to  theoretical  opinions  about 
Free  Trade  or  Tariff  Reform. 

It  is  true  that,  four  years  later,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Holton  in  1922,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  the  Safe¬ 
guarding  of  Industries  Act  of  1921  was  an  inheritance 
from  their  predecessors  in  office,  and  was  to  be  regarded 
only  as  an  attempt  to  interpret  and  to  apply  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  held  in 
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June,  1916.  The  provisions  of  the  1921  Act,  he  stated, 
were  temporary  in  character,  and  were  conceived  to  meet 
a  temporary  emergency,  and  when  this  passed  away  the 
emergency  legislation  would  pass  with  it. 

The  trade  figures  for  the  past  eight  years,  which  have 
been  thrown  into  a  curve  in  the  diagram  on  this  page,  show 


Chart  of  British  Export  Trade  in  the  Period  1921-1928. 


Note. — The  upper  curve  in  the  above  diagram  represents  the  values  and  the 
lower  curve  the  volumes  of  our  export  trade  each  year  since  the  post-war 
slump  of  1921.  The  lowest  point  in  the  curve  of  values  was  touched  in 
the  year  1926,  and  was  a  result  of  the  coal-mining  strike  of  that  year. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  curve  has  not  yet  regained  the  level  of  the 
year  1924.  and  that  we  are  practically  stationary  at  the  level  attained  in 
1922. 


that  the  emergency  was  less  temporary  than  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  imagined  when  he  made  that  speech.  Our  position 
to-day,  in  fact,  is  worse  than  it  was  in  1922,  owing  to  the 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  reviving  trade  of  the  six  months’ 
stoppage  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  1926,  It  is  not 
the  writer’s  purpose  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  question 
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as  to  which  of  the  political  parties  was  the  most  to  blame 
for  that  stoppage ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  share 
of  our  present  industrial  trouble  is  due  to  that  unfortunate 
struggle.  The  necessity  for  exceptional  measures  to  cope 
with  exceptional  conditions  is  therefore  no  less  urgent  in 
1929  than  in  1919,  and  in  discussing  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  to-day,  all  the  old  shibboleths  and  party  watch¬ 
words  ought  to  be  discarded,  and  the  measures  which  are 
proposed  for  dealing  with  this  urgent  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  ought  to  be  considered  and  discussed  in  the 
spirit  which  animated  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  penned 
the  letter  of  November,  1918. 

The  writer  proposes,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  Safeguarding  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  gained  with  the  duties  already  imposed 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Government.  The 
figures  used  are  official,  having  been  published  either  in 
official  documents  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  in  replies  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Lace  and  Embroidery  Industries 

A  duty  of  33^  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  imported  lace 
and  embroidery  on  July  ist,  1925,  and  will  expire,  unless 
renewed,  on  July  ist  next  year.  The  lace  industry  is  one 
which  depends  very  largely  upon  feminine  fashions,  and 
whereas  in  1907  the  industry  gave  employment  to  42,000 
workpeople,  in  1925  the  number  had  shrunk  to  fewer  than 
one-half  of  this  total.  In  addition  to  the  effects  of  changes 
of  fashion,  however,  these  two  industries  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  what  the  Investigating  Committee  considered  to 
be  unfair  competition  from  countries  where  the  workers 
are  paid  lower  wages  and  work  longer  hours  than  are 
customary  here.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  therefore,  that 
since  the  duties  were  imposed,  four  and  a  half  years  ago, 
the  decline  in  the  industry  has  been  arrested,  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  once  again  on  the  up-grade,  for  whereas  in  the 
year  1925,  18.6  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople  in  the  lace  and 
embroidery  industries  were  wholly  unemployed,  this  per¬ 
centage  has  been  falling  year  by  year  and  month  by  month. 
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and  in  June,  1928,  the  percentage  was  only  7.2.  If  the 
Labour  Party  obtains  a  majority  at  the  coming  election 
the  duty  will  not  be  renewed,  and  the  position  will  revert 
to  that  of  1 92 5 1  when  one-fifth  of  the  workers  were 
unemployed. 

Fabric  and  Leather  Gloves 

A  duty  of  33^  per  cent,  on  fabric  and  leather  gloves 
was  imposed  in  December,  1925,  and,  unless  renewed,  this 
duty  will  also  expire  in  December  next  year.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  which  reported  on  the  claim  for  a  duty  stated  that, 
in  I9i3>  9>32i  workpeople  were  employed  in  the  leather 
glove  section  of  the  trade,  whereas  in  1924  the  number 
had  fallen  to  7*032,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  working 
short  time.  In  the  fabric  glove  industry  considerable 
expansion  occurred  during  the  War,  and  directly  after  its 
close  10,948  workpeople  were  employed,  as  compared  with 
2,400  in  1913.  By  1925  the  numbers  had  dropped  to 
1,800,  and  these  were  only  working  on  the  average  thirty 
hours  per  week.  The  Committee  ascribed  the  decline  of 
the  industry  in  each  case  to  the  lower  wages  paid  to  the 
workers  and  to  the  longer  hours  customary  in  Belgium, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  effects  of  the  glove  duties  have  been  delayed  and 
complicated  by  the  great  increase  in  imports  which 
occurred  in  1922  and  again  in  1925,  when  the  duties  were 
reimposed,  since  huge  quantities  of  gloves  w’ere  rushed 
into  this  country  by  the  importing  houses  in  order  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  duty.  In  the  latter  year  1,210,00a 
dozen  pairs  of  leather  gloves  and  2,050,300  dozen  pairs 
of  fabric  gloves  were  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  duty 
imposed  in  December,  1925,  and  this  enormous  addition 
to  the  stocks  of  gloves  in  the  wholesalers’  ware¬ 
houses  of  course  required  a  considerable  time  for  disposal. 
In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  conditions,  however,  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  able 
to  report  at  the  end  of  1928  that  the  British  glove  industry 
had  been  saved  by  the  duties,  and  that  some  advance  in 
production  and  in  employment  was  to  be  noted.  The  out¬ 
put  of  leather  gloves  had  been  increased  by  31  per  cent.. 
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and  of  fabric  gloves  by  150  per  cent.,  between  1925  and 
the  end  of  1927.  At  the  end  of  1927  there  were  10,696 
workpeople  employed  in  the  two  branches  of  the  glove 
industry,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  16  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  had  been  a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  in  British 
glove  manufacturers’  prices,  thus  refuting  the  Free 
Traders’  stock  argument  that  safeguarding  is  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer.  Should 
Labour  win  at  the  General  Election  the  position  of  1925 
will  be  repeated,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  once 
again  will  be  imperilled. 


Cutlery 

The  Safeguarding  Duty  of  33^  per  cent,  upon  cutlery, 
knives  and  razor  blades,  was  imposed  in  December,  1925, 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  it  will  expire,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  duties  upon  gloves,  unless  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  obtains  a  majority  at  the  coming  General 
Election.  The  Committee  which  considered  the  applica¬ 
tion  reported  that  before  the  War  the  industry  gave 
employment  to  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  work¬ 
people,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1924  the  number  employed 
had  been  reduced  to  less  than  seven  thousand.  This  decline 
of  42  per  cent,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  lower  wages  paid 
abroad,  which  in  Germany  were  only  lofaf.  per  hour  for  a 
fifty-four-hour  week,  whereas  in  this  country  is.  i^d.  per 
hour  up  to  IS.  6d.  per  hour  was  being  paid,  for  a  forty- 
seven-hour  week.  The  chief  effect  of  the  duty  so  far  has 
been  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  safety-razor  blades 
here  upon  a  firm  footing.  Before  the  imposition  of  the 
duty,  Sheffield  manufacturers  were  supplying  special  steels 
to  their  competitors  for  the  production  of  these  blades, 
whereas  now  several  Sheffield  firms  have  installed  the 
special  plant  and  are  manufacturing  these  blades  in 
millions.  They  have  not  only  captured  the  home  market, 
but  have  increased  their  exports  of  safety  razors  by  over 
100  per  cent.,  and  the  price  at  which  the  razors  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  are  sold  to  the  public  is  lower  than  it  was  when 
we  depended  solely  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
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Gas-mantles 

The  duty  of  6j.  per  gross  upon  imported  gas-mantles 
was  imposed  on  the  same  date  as  that  upon  gloves  and 
cutlery,  and  will  expire,  therefore,  in  December,  1930, 
unless  renewed  for  another  term  of  years.  It  must  be 
noted  that  this  industry  is  declining  in  relative  importance 
owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  Committee  which  investigated  the  claim 
reported  that  the  thorium  nitrate  industry,  which  had  been 
established  in  this  country  during  the  War,  would  be  lost 
again  if  the  gas-mantle  industry  were  not  maintained.  The 
effects  of  the  duty  are  shown  by  the  following  figures : 
In  the  year  1925,  our  imports  totalled  208,000  gross;  in 
1926,  47,000  gross;  in  1927,  28,000  gross;  and  in  1928,  the 
total  will  probably  be  under  8,000  gross.  The  home 
market,  therefore,  has  been  won  for  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  industry  is  now  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
The  British  manufacturers  also,  as  a  result  of  their  stronger 
position,  have  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  their 
competitors  abroad,  for  a  division  of  territory  in  which  each 
will  be  predominant.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the  duty 
upon  prices,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  although  in  1926 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  is.  per  gross,  due  largely 
to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials ;  this  was  followed  in 
1927  by  a  reduction,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
gas-mantles  are  now  once  more  at  the  1925  level. 

Packing  and  W rapping  Papers 

A  duty  of  i6§  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  imported 
packing  and  wrapping  papers  in  May,  1926,  and  will  not 
come  up  for  renewal,  therefore,  until  1931.  There  were 
three  objections  which  the  Committee  had  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  in  this  particular  case,  before  deciding  to  impose 
a  duty.  The  first  of  these  was  that  packing  and  wrapping 
papers  were  looked  upon  as  raw  materials  in  some  sub¬ 
sidiary  industries;  secondly,  that  the  British  manufacturers 
had  very  little  experience  in  the  production  of  the  very 
thin  wrapping-paper  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  imports ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  data  and  figures  with  regard  to  the 
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relationship  between  the  home  production  and  foreign 
imports  were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  objections  the  Committee  decided  upon  an 
imposition  of  a  duty,  for  they  found  that  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  wrapping  papers  had  diminished  between  1920  and 
1924  by  no  less  than  120,000  tons,  while  the  imports  had 
risen  in  the  same  period  from  194,000  tons  to  216,000  tons. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  special  classes  of  paper  had  fallen  from  6,200  to 
4,350  in  the  same  period;  and  since  the  German  wages 
were  from  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  British 
standard,  they  considered  the  British  paper  manufacturers 
were  entitled  to  a  Safeguarding  Duty,  to  protect  them  from 
this  unfair  competition.  The  hope  that  the  British  manu¬ 
facturers  would  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
new  branch  of  the  wrapping-paper  industry,  and  thus 
arrest  the  decline  in  employment  which  had  occurred,  has 
been  realised.  Several  large  firms  in  this  country  have 
already  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  these  thin  wrapping 
papers,  and  others  have  decided  to  spend  the  necessary 
capital  upon  the  adaptation  of  their  mills  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  “  Kraft”  papers,  when  assured  that  the  policy  of 
Safeguarding  will  be  continued  under  the  newly  elected 
Parliament,  and  that  they  will  not  be  exposed  once  again 
to  unfair  competition  from  abroad. 

The  Safeguarding  Duties  upon  Translucent  Pottery  and 
Table  Ware,  upon  Buttons,  and  upon  Enamelled  Hollow 
Ware,  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  enable 
any  reliable  figures  to  be  obtained;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  results  will  differ  from  those  attained  in 
the  manufactures  and  industries  already  dealt  with,  or  that 
they  will  not  check  the  decline  due  to  unfair  competition 
from  abroad,  lead  to  more  employment  for  those  already 
engaged  in  these  industries,  and  ultimately  benefit  the 
home  consumer  by  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
output  of  the  British  factories. 

Having  proved  by  the  official  figures  that  the  result  of 
Safeguarding  in  the  industries  to  which  it  has  been  applied 
so  far  has  been  to  arrest  the  decline  which  was  in  progress, 
and  to  save  several  thousands  of  workpeople  in  these  minor 
industries  from  being  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
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ployed,  we  can  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Government’s  proposals  for  an  extension  of  the  system  to 
other  threatened  industries,  and  for  simplifying  the  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  claims  are  to  be  heard.  For  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  the  policy  offers  any  hope  at  all  of 
arresting  their  decline,  or  of  increasing  employment,  it  is 
absolute  folly  to  oppose  such  extension  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  policy  adopted  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  industrial  conditions  and 
international  competition  were  entirely  different  from  the 
conditions  and  competition  of  the  present  day. 

Disraeli  pointed  out  long  ago  that  Free  Trade  was  not 
in  reality  a  political  or  economic  principle,  but  was  merely 
a  policy  of  expediency,  which  suited  British  manufacturers 
eighty  years  ago,  when  they  had  no  serious  competitors  in 
the  world’s  markets.  Cobden  and  Bright  and  the  other 
politicians  who  supported  the  movement  for  Free  Trade 
in  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  within  a  few  years  all  the  trading  nations  of 
the  world  would  accept  the  policy  which  they  advocated. 
They  would  have  been  disappointed  and  amazed  had  they 
foreseen  that,  in  1929,  the  greater  number  of  countries 
would  still  be  hedged  round  with  tariff  barriers,  and  that 
a  highly  protected  country  and  not  Free  Trade  Britain, 
was  occupying  the  premier  position  in  the  industrial 
world.  Free  Trade  in  fact,  as  Cobden  and  Bright  en¬ 
visaged  it,  has  never  existed  during  the  whole  eighty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  they  started  the  campaign  in  its 
favour — and  it  is  quite  a  misnomer  to  call  our  present 
system  of  free  imports  one  of  Free  Trade.  Since  the 
end  of  the  War,  the  policy  has  still  further  lost  ground 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  four¬ 
teen  thousand  miles  of  new  tariff  barrier  have  been  erected 
since  1919. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of 
Safeguarding  is  that  it  is  merely  a  disguised  form  of  Pro¬ 
tection — but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  much  more 
limited  in  its  field  of  application,  and  that  an  industry 
can  only  be  safeguarded  if  it  can  be  proved  that  under 
the  existing  conditions  its  prosperity  is  declining,  as  a 
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result  of  unfair  competition  from  abroad.  It  must  be 
shown  also  that  the  imposition  of  a  Safeguarding  Duty 
will  not  affect  adversely  employment  in  any  subsidiary 
industry,  which  may  be  dependent  upon  the  safeguarded 
industry  for  its  supplies  of  raw  or  semi-manufactured 
materials.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  a  good  Free  Trader 
like  Lord  Derby  has  asserted  in  a  recent  speech  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the  Act  legalising  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries,  since  it  only  protected 
threatened  British  industries  from  unfair  attack. 

The  present  procedure  by  means  of  which  an  industry 
may  be  safeguarded  is  considered,  however,  to  be  un¬ 
necessarily  complicated — and  the  Government,  if  returned 
to  power,  intend  to  simplify  the  method  by  which  claims 
for  Safeguarding  any  industry  may  be  presented  and 
heard.  After  the  General  Election,  therefore,  if  they 
possess  the  requisite  majority,  they  propose  to  set  up  a 
permanent  tribunal  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  selected  specially  to  deal  with  each  case  as  it 
arises;  for  the  selection  of  these  Committees  has  in  the 
past  caused  great  delay.  The  preliminary  application  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  permission  to  appear  before  the 
Tribunal  will  also  be  dispensed  with — and  it  is  expected 
that  a  much  more  rapid  decision  with  regard  to  claims  for 
Safeguarding  will  be  attained  under  this  modified  proce¬ 
dure.  The  permanent  body  for  hearing  claims  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the 
final  decision  before  imposition  of  a  duty  will  rest  ^vith 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  industry  or  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  safeguarded,  therefore,  without  full  and 
adequate  discussion  in  Parliament,  The  new  Tribunal 
will  have  to  decide  the  following  points : — 

1.  Whether  foreign  goods,  of  the  class  to  which  the  application  re¬ 
lates,  are  being  imported  into  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  quantities  substantial  in  proportion  to  consumption 
in  this  country. 

2.  Whether  by  such  importation,  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  seriously  affected. 

3.  Whether  the  foreign  goods  imported  are  manufactured  in  the 
country  of  origin,  under  unfair  or  inferior  conditions  of  hours  or  wages. 

4.  Whether  the  British  industry  could  materially  increase  its  present 
output. 
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5.  Whether  the  industry  is  being  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  reasonable  efi&ciency  and  economy. 

6.  Whether  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  exercise  a  seriously  adverse 
effect  upon  employment  or  cost  of  production  in  any  other  productive 
industry,  including  agriculture. 

The  consumer,  therefore,  will  be  protected  quite 
adequately  against  exploitation  under  the  new  proposals, 
since  the  safeguarding  applies  to  all  who  are  interested, 
either  as  consumers  or  producers  in  the  safeguarded 
article,  and  the  speeding  up  of  the  procedure  under  which 
applications  are  heard  will  prevent  that  overloading  of  the 
British  market  with  foreign  goods  in  anticipation  of  the 
import  duty  which  has  done  much  to  delay  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  safeguarding  policy  up  to  the  present  time. 

Reference  may  be  made  finally  to  the  assertion  which 
will  be  made  frequently  by  Liberal  and  Labour  candi¬ 
dates  during  the  coming  political  campaign  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  stagnant  position  of  our  export  trade,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  one  and  a  half  million  of  unemployed  workers, 
are  the  results  of  four  years  of  Conservative  misgovern- 
ment  and  that  our  industrial  troubles  will  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear  when  a  Labour  Government  or  a  Liberal-Labour 
Government  is  in  office.  This  assertion  is  of  course 
wholly  unfounded,  for  every  impartial  observer  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  industrial  difficulties  knows  that  these  are  due  to  our 
efforts  to  m  amt  am  wages  and  conditions  of  work  at  an 
impossible  level  in  an  ofen  market^  and  that  if  our  workers 
are  to  have  their  rates  of  payment  and  hours  of  labour 
safeguarded  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  safeguard  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  employed. 


THE  JUGOSLAVIAN  COUP  D^ETAT 
By  H.  Charles  Woods 

The  Royal  Dictatorship  declared  by  King  Alexander  of 
Jugoslavia  on  January  5th  is  the  result  of  events  bound 
up  with  the  amalgamation  of  the  country,  of  subsequent 
political  developments,  and  of  the  gradual  growth  in  the 
strength  of  the  King’s  role  and  position.  If  we  consider 
that  Serbia  and  Macedonia  had  already  been  united  as  a 
result  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  then  present-day  Jugoslavia 
is  the  outcome  of  the  post-War  linking  up  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Montenegro  and  of  several  distinct  areas  which 
used  to  form  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
With  one  exception,  each  of  these  enjoyed  some  kind  of 
autonomy,  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  parts,  and  the  new 
arrangements  therefore  meant  the  fusion  of  people  widely 
different  in  their  history  and  outlooks.  With  all  their 
excellent  qualities,  most  of  the  Serbs  of  the  old  kingdom 
are  Byzantine  in  their  training ;  they  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  they  were  subject  to  absolute  Turkish  rule 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  position  of  the  new  population,  and  particularly 
of  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  is  entirely  different.  For  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they 
write  with  the  Latin  instead  of  the  Cyrillic  characters ;  they 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilisation  and  a  culture 
emanating  from  Budapest  or  Vienna,  and,  although  enjoy¬ 
ing  no  recent  independence,  they  have  gained  considerable 
political  experience  through  the  medium  of  their  individual 
Diets  and  as  a  result  of  the  long-drawn  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  local  autonomies.  On  the  commercial 
side  the  differences  were  and  are  almost  equally  marked. 
The  Serbs  had  comparatively  few  requirements,  but  as 
they  manufactured  nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  relatively  high  prices  for  goods 
imported  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
Austria-Hungary  had  many  political  shortcomings,  she  was 
a  satisfactory  economic  unit,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
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one  part  were  supplied  by  the  products  of  another.  The 
Southern  Slavs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  were  therefore 
accustomed  to  acquire  what  were  to  them  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  home-produced  goods,  and,  of  course,  upon  more 
reasonable  terms  than  their  co-nationals  across  the  Serbian 
boundary. 

Although  details  would  be  superfluous  here,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  outstanding 
factors  connected  with  the  post-War  union,  and  to  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  in  which  that  union  took  place.  Speaking 
very  generally,  the  birth  of  Jugoslavia  was  the  result  of  a 
rapid  wartime  growth  in  the  national  feeling  and  of  the 
Allied  victory.  The  first  of  these  developments  was 
furthered  by  the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  towards 
the  Southern  Slavs,  and  by  the  work  of  the  Jugoslav 
Committee,  which  received  valuable  foreign  support, 
especially  from  its  friends  in  this  country.  The  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  leading  directly  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Serbian 
authority  in  Serbia  itself,  increased  the  prestige  of  that 
country  and  enabled  her  to  take  advantage  of  events  which 
occurred  at  the  time  of,  and  directly  after,  the  break-up  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  These  events  consisted  of  a  Croatian 
declaration  of  independence  at  the  end  of  October,  1918, 
of  a  Montenegrin  so-called  vote  in  favour  of  union  in  the 
following  month,  and  of  a  subsequent  invitation  from 
Zagreb,  which  practically  represented  all  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  provinces,  to  the  then  Regent,  Prince 
Alexander,  to  proclaim  the  union,  which  became  effective 
under  him  in  the  following  December.  There  were  various 
negotiations,  and  unforeseen  circumstances  arose,  but  the 
undisputed  facts  are  that  the  initiative  originated  with  the 
new  provinces,  that  they  were  in  no  way  conquered  by  the 
Serbian  Army,  and  that  the  several  parts  of  the  country 
came  together  as  equals,  and  not  upon  terms  which  made 
the  one  superior  or  inferior  to  the  other. 

The  above  remarks,  giving  a  general  outline  of  the 
situation  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  union,  are  sufficient 
to  suggest  that  the  position  was  of  necessity  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  and  that  its  handling  required  the 
greatest  tact  on  both  sides.  There  may  have  been  no 
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political  liberty  under  Austria-Hungary,  but  that  country 
provided  its  people  with  far  better  amenities  of  life  than 
did  Serbia.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
visited  the  areas  in  question,  there  were  roads,  railways  and 
public  buildings.  Moreover  Laibach  (now  Ljoubljana), 
subservient  as  it  was  to  Austria  and  Vienna,  was  a  nice 
provincial  town  of  the  smaller  order,  and  Agram  (now 
Zagreb),  depending  as  it  did  upon  Hungary  and  Buda¬ 
pest,  was  always  a  first-class  city.  It  had,  and  it  has,  fine 
boulevards,  handsome  buildings,  and  an  important  uni¬ 
versity,  and  it  is  by  far  the  finest  town  in  all  Jugoslavia. 

For  some  time  after  the  Armistice  the  attitude  of  the  new 
population  may  be  described  as  twofold.  In  some  ways 
the  people  felt  themselves  superior  to  the  Serbs,  but  they 
recognised  that  their  new  fellow-countrymen  had  kept  the 
flag  of  independence  flying,  that  their  prolonged  struggle 
against  Austro-Hungarian  influence  had  given  scope  for 
the  development  of  the  Jugoslav  ideal,  and  that  Serbia’s 
gallant  part  in  the  War  itself  had  helped  to  free  the  here¬ 
tofore  subject  provinces.  The  Serbs  almost  immediately 
began  to  suffer  from  a  false  idea  of  their  own  importance; 
they  behaved  as  if  they  were  conquerors  instead  of,  at  most, 
the  chief  among  equals,  and  they  showed  few  signs  of 
endeavouring  to  rise  from  the  position  of  a  small  people 
to  that  of  a  nation  of  considerable  importance.  With 
Belgrade  itself  greatly  inferior  to  Zagreb,  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  Oriental  and  corrupt;  there  were  relatively  few 
efficient  functionaries,  and,  owing  to  the  War,  Serbia  was 
in  a  state  of  widespread  devastation.  A  series  of  different 
laws,  systems  and  administrations  were  running  in  the 
various  new  areas,  but  instead  of  adopting  what  was  most 
desirable  from  them  and  of  employing  the  best  of  the 
available  functionaries,  the  Belgrade  leaders  set  out  to  try 
to  Serbise  the  whole  country,  and  to  establish  a  Serbian 
hegemony. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Croats  and  of  the  Slovenes  have  always  desired, 
and  still  desire,  some  form  of  union,  but  from  the  beginning 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  and  jealousy.  When 
I  was  in  the  country  in  1920  ill-feeling  ran  strong  because 
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of  the  value  allotted  to  the  currency  of  the  new  provinces, 
because  Ljoubljana,  and  particularly  Zagreb,  had  lost 
their  previous  importance,  and  because  the  population  was 
being  treated,  as  it  has  almost  invariably  been  treated,  as 
a  subject  race  by  the  Serbs.  At  that  time,  and  since,  the 
great  questions  were,  and  are,  whether  the  new  kingdom 
would,  or  will,  be  a  real  Jugoslavia  or  merely  a  Greater 
Serbia,  and  whether  the  Government  should,  or  shall,  be 
centralised  or  decentralised.  There  are  naturally  various 
degrees  of  feeling  upon  these  subjects,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  Croats  desired  a  Jugoslavia  with  decentral¬ 
isation  and  the  Serbs  a  Greater  Serbia  with  centralisa¬ 
tion  at  Belgrade.  The  former  party  are  again  divided, 
some  favouring  a  loosely  knit  together  union,  depending 
largely  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  others  being 
content  with  the  right  merely  to  manage  their  local  affairs. 
The  events  of  the  last  eight  years  have  certainly  favoured 
the  policy  of  the  more  advanced  elements,  and  the  Croats 
are  more  extreme  than  the  Slovenes,  largely  because  they 
enjoyed  a  wider  pre-War  autonomy  and  because  Belgrade 
has  interfered  more  with  them  than  with  their  Westerly 
neighbours.  But  practically  all  sections  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity  agree  that,  instead  of  the  thirty-three  districts  or 
prefectures  created  by  the  “  Vidovdan  Constitution  ” 
adopted  in  1921  and  now  abrogated,  something  more  or 
less  approximating  to  the  pre-War  and  much  larger  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  country  should  have  been  recognised. 

With  the  Serbs  and  centralisation  in  the  ascendancy,  at 
any  rate  until  the  establishment  of  the  Dictatorship,  per¬ 
sonalities,  politics  and  intrigues  have  played  their  all- 
important  parts  during  the  last  ten  years.  Sometimes  in 
office,  and  sometimes  in  nominal  or  real  opposition, 
M.  Pashitch,  the  veteran  Radical  leader,  who  saw  the 
country  through  the  Balkan  and  World  Wars,  was  the  out¬ 
standing  influence  until  his  final  retirement  and  death 
during  1926.  He  never  really  favoured  the  Jugoslav  con¬ 
ception,  he  was  always  a  strong  Nationalist,  and  he  worked 
for  the  passage  and  maintenance  of  the  Centralist  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  has  been  the  real  basis  of  all  the  trouble. 
Faced  with  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
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clear-cut  political  parties,  and  by  the  overlapping  of 
opinions,  the  late  Prime  Minister  and  others  of  his  school 
held  out  inducements  to  secure  the  support  of  small 
groups,  and  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  coalitions  in  order  to 
avoid  the  real  question — namely,  the  necessity  for  recog¬ 
nising  the  power  of  the  Croats,  and  particularly  of  the 
Peasant  Croats. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  Stefan  Raditch, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Belgrade  Chamber  in 
June  last.  Entirely  honest  and  patriotic,  he  was  a  man 
with  whom  it  was  practically  impossible  for  anybody  to 
work  and  for  whom  any  consistency  of  plan  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  had  a  great  power  of  leadership;  in 
spite  of  his  unpleasant  appearance  one  had  to  like  him 
personally,  and  his  persecution  and  imprisonment  by  the 
Serbs  made  him  a  martyr  not  only  with  his  peasant  fol¬ 
lowers  but  also  throughout  the  new  Provinces.  But  he 
was  short-sighted  politically  as  well  as  physically,  and  he 
lost  great  opportunities  by  refraining  from  an  active  and 
close-up  Parliamentary  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  keeping  his  party  away  from 
Belgrade  instead  of  endeavouring  to  enforce  his  opinions 
by  ordinary  constitutional  means.  Even  in  1925  and  1926, 
when  prolonged  negotiations  had  led  to  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  Peasants  of  Croatia  and  the  Radicals 
of  Serbia  and  to  the  entry  of  Raditch  into  a  Coalition 
Government,  that  leader,  who  never  learned  the  meaning 
of  Ministerial  discretion,  once  more  resorted  to  a  series  of 
unwise  speeches,  which  necessitated  his  exit  from  the 
Cabinet  about  three  years  ago.  Thus,  if  Raditch  was  in 
his  own  way  almost  always  loyal  to  some  form  of  union, 
the  fact  that  nobody  could  ever  ascertain  his  real  pro¬ 
gramme  makes  him  almost  as  responsible  for  what  has 
taken  place  as  was  M.  Pashitch  himself. 

On  the  opposite  or  welding  side  of  the  balance-sheet 
there  was  and  there  is  the  Crown.  King  Alexander,  who 
had  been  Regent  since  1914,  and  who  actually  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  August,  1921,  has  a  personality,  a  career, 
and  an  outlook  upon  life  which  make  his  position  excep¬ 
tional.  In  everyday  life  he  is  democratic,  he  possesses  a 
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great  deal  of  individual  charm,  and  he  is  a  serious  student 
of  local  and  foreign  affairs.  Essentially  a  soldier,  and 
primarily  at  home  among  military  men,  he  has  won  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  because  of  the  above-mentioned  charac¬ 
teristics  and  because  of  his  great  courage  and  bravery  in 
the  Balkan  and  World  Wars,  during  which  he  was  almost 
invariably  in  the  field.  And  then  His  Majesty  is  his  own 
best  subject  or  ambassador,  for  since  the  War  he  has 
worked  untiringly  to  obliterate  the  differences  between  his 
people.  In  the  days  of  the  Regency  he  toured  the  new 
Provinces  and,  as  I  heard  shortly  afterwards  on  the  spot, 
he  at  once  won  the  hearts  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  touch.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  influence,  perhaps  even 
the  efforts,  of  M.  Pashitch,  who  may  be  described  as  his 
first  political  tutor,  the  King  always  favoured  a  com¬ 
promise  between  Belgrade  and  Zagreb,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  already  mentioned  arrangement,  made  in 
the  summer  of  1925,  when  I  happened  again  to  be  in  the 
country,  was  largely  the  work  of  the  Sovereign.  Finally, 
notwithstanding  the  often  extreme  declarations  of  that 
leader,  there  was  a  real  sympathy  and  friendship  between 
Alexander  and  Raditch.  Proved  by  the  facts  that  the 
Croat  Chief  had  actually  asked  the  King  to  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands  and  to  appoint  General  Zhivkovitch 
(the  present  Premier)  as  the  Chief  of  a  non-party  Cabinet, 
and  that  His  Majesty  paid  great  attentions  to  M.  Raditch 
after  the  wound  leading  to  his  death,  these  efforts  towards 
a  Serbo-Croat  agreement  and  this  friendship  had  a  material 
effect,  at  any  rate  up  to  last  summer. 

In  the  space  and  with  the  information  available  it  is  very 
difficult  even  to  outline  the  reasons  finally  leading  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Dictatorship,  or  to  suggest  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  present  situation.  Certain  things  are,  how¬ 
ever,  clear.  Before  and  particularly  after  the  fatal  attack 
upon  M.  Raditch  and  his  colleagues  the  relations  between 
the  Serbs  and  the  Croats  became  seriously  aggravated. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Peasant  leader  was  once  more  pur¬ 
suing  obstructionist  tactics,  and,  on  the  other,  most  of  the 
new  people,  whether  members  of  his  party  or  not,  were 
growing  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  attempts  to 
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thrust  an  Oriental  Administration  upon  a  Western  popula¬ 
tion.  This  disgust  was  increased  and  horror  and  indigna¬ 
tion  were  spread  throughout  the  post-War  Provinces  by  the 
murderous  attack  made  in  the  Chamber  by  M.  Paneska 
Pashitch,  who,  though  a  Montenegrin  by  birth,  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  the  Radical  Party.  Moreover,  whereas  the 
adoption  of  that  course  was  essential  to  good  relations  with 
Italy,  the  long-delayed  ratification  of  the  Nettuno  Con¬ 
ventions  in  August  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  popular 
measure  in  areas  where  anti-Italian  feeling  runs  stronger 
than  elsewhere  in  Jugoslavia.  Finally,  the  situation,  which 
developed  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  handled  with 
extreme  want  of  tact  by  Belgrade.  Celebrations  for  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  union  were  forced  upon  Zagreb, 
loss  of  life  occurred  during  serious  riots,  and  a  military 
officer  was  nominated  to  succeed  the  former  civilian 
Governor.  He  was  never  accepted  by  the  population,  and 
his  appointment  certainly  widened  the  existing  gulf.* 

Developing  concurrently  with  these  events  was  another 
important  factor.  For  the  last  two  years,  that  is  approxi¬ 
mately  since  the  death  of  M.  Pashitch,  the  possibility  of  a 
non-party  military  Government,  if  not  of  an  actual  Dic¬ 
tatorship,  has  been  under  more  or  less  open  discussion  at 
Belgrade.  For  the  same  time,  and  probably  for  much 
longer,  the  King  has  certainly  been  playing  up  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Army  and  of  the  so-called  “  White  Hand.” 
That  party,  if  it  can  be  described  as  a  party,  defeated  and 
succeeded  the  “  Black  Hand  ”  at  the  time  of  the  mysterious 
Salonica  trial  in  1917.  Obscure  in  its  organisation  and 
composition,  it  (the  “  White  Hand  ”)  consists  of  a  military 
group,  the  members  of  which  are  believed  to  take  an  oath 
to  protect  at  all  costs  the  Karageorge  family,  and  therefore 
the  person  of  King  Alexander.  But  in  addition  to  count¬ 
ing  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  important  officers 
of  the  Army,  the  “  White  Hand”  has  a  large  number  of 
civilian  supporters,  who  are  not,  I  believe,  members  of  the 
actual  organisation.  General  Zhivkovitch,  always  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  King,  is  generally  credited  with  being 

(i)  The  King  is  now  reported  to  have  replaced  this  officer  by  M. 
Zorichitch,  a  Serb  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  provinces,  but  a 
man  of  great  charm  and  culture,  and  well  known  in  Zagreb. 
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one  of  the  principal  organisers  and  the  actual  chief  of  the 
movement.  In  addition  he  (General  Zhivkovitch)  was,  or 
is,  the  Commander  of  the  Royal  Guard — a  body  which 
under  his  direction  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  and  which  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  loyal  to 
the  dynasty.  After  years  of  difficulty,  during  which  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  His  Majesty  had  always 
endeavoured  to  avoid  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands, 
it  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  turned  to  a  man 
in  whom  he  could  place  the  utmost  personal  confidence. 

The  resignation  of  the  Government,  led  by  the  Slovene 
Father  Koroshetz,  who  had  beenj  in  power  for  almost 
exactly  five  months  with  Radical  consent,  in  the  closing 
days  of  December  left  the  King  two  practical  alternatives. 
Faced  by  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  Serbs  and  the 
Croats  into  line,  and  of  making  the  Belgrade  politicians 
accept  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  Peasant  Democrat 
Coalitionj  it  was  open  to  him  either  to  appoint  a  non-party 
and  more  or  less  military  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  elections,  or  to  establish,  as  he  actually  estab¬ 
lished,  the  same  kind  of  Government  under  his  entire 
direction.  In  theory,  and  on  paper,  the  adoption  of  the 
former  course  would  have  been  less  drastic  and  unex¬ 
pected,  and,  by  maintaining  a  Parliament,  however  obe¬ 
dient,  the  King  and  his  advisers  would  have  avoided  a 
certain  amount  of  direct  responsibility.  But  such  an 
expedient  would  still  have  entailed  the  holding  of  early 
elections,  which  could  hardly  have  been  decisive;  and  it 
would  have  left  the  Cabinet  either  dependent  upon  a 
patched-up  Coalition  or  else  in  open  opposition  to  a 
powerless  Chamber  and  a  moribund  Constitution.  Once 
the  King  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  and  compelled  to 
try  to  solve  the  question  on  his  own  initiative,  no  doubt, 
therefore,  rests  in  my  mind  that  he  was  wiser  and  more 
courageous  to  resort  to  measures  going  even  farther  than 
those  embraced  by  M.  Mussolini,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha, 
or  Marshal  Pilsudski.  By  so  doing,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  and  far-reaching  dictatorship,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Constitution,  he  has  maintained,  at  any 
rate  for  the  moment,  the  rulership  of  the  whole  country 
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for  a  Serbian  Sovereign.  Equally,  and  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  Constitution,  he  has  taken  a  first  step  towards 
satisfying  those  never  likely  to  have  accepted  a  document 
to  which  they  were  most  strongly  opposed. 

It  is  clear  that  a  dictatorship  which  has  abolished  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  dissolved  most  of  the  political  parties,  and 
established  a  strict  censorship  of  the  Press,  is  hardly  the 
medium  of  control  most  acceptable  to  a  democratically 
and  politically  minded  people.  It  is  also  undeniable  that 
a  Government  depending  largely  upon  the  Army,  in  which 
the  high  commands  are  for  the  most  part  held  by  Serbs, 
is  unlikely  to  continue  to  be  popular  with  the  Croats  and 
their  partisans,  most  of  whom  are  distinctly  Liberal,  if  not 
something  more  advanced.  Nevertheless,  judging  from 
experience  gained  during  repeated  visits  to  Jugoslavia 
and  from  the  information  so  far  available,  I  am  convinced 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
will  prefer  the  new  autocracy  to  a  worthless  Skupshtina,  to 
ever-recurring  governmental  crises,  and  to  corrupt  and 
inefficient  administration.  The  politicians,  particularly 
those  of  Serbia,  are  naturally  discontent,  but  business  men, 
as  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  have 
their  representation  in  the  Cabinet,  are  likely  to  look  with 
greater  favour  upon  the  King  than  upon  ever-changing 
Governments  and  constant  political  intrigues. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  first  task  of  the  Dictator¬ 
ship  is  to  improve  the  administration,  to  frame  and  unify 
the  necessary  laws,  and  to  show  that  it  regards  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  as  upon  a  level  of  equality.  Finan¬ 
cially  and  economically  there  is  the  desirability  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  secure  the  loan,  and  possibly  of  changing 
the  fiscal  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  the  general 
public  instead  of  benefiting  industries  which  are  often 
artificial.  Success  or  failure  in  these  several  directions 
depends  largely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  King,  who  now 
has  the  benefit  of  but  few  advisers,  in  arriving  at  wise 
decisions,  and  upon  his  ability  to  select  efficient  and  honest 
men  as  the  mouthpieces  of  his  autocracy  in  the  Provinces. 
From  the  broader  and  less  immediate  internal  standpoint 
the  great  questions  are  the  duration  of  the  present  uncon- 
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stltutional  system  and  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  it  will  give  birth.  An  early  return  to  normal  con¬ 
ditions  is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  Alternatively, 
any  attempt  permanently  and  completely  to  abrogate  the 
rights  of  the  Jugoslav  people  would  be  courting  disaster. 
Obviously  the  Constitution  should  include  some  form  of 
decentralisation,  preferably  applied  to  areas  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  sub-divisions  of  the  population.  The 
sooner  this  matter  is  taken  in  hand  by  whatever  body  is 
appointed  for  that  purpose  the  better.  Such  a  work  may 
be  protracted,  but  its  initiation  would  at  least  prove  the 
goodwill  of  those  most  closely  concerned. 

Though  the  health  of  M.  Marinkovitch  at  present 
prevents  him  from  performing  his  duties  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  no  modification  is  likely  in  the  close  relations 
between  Jugoslavia  and  France,  nor  in  the  attitude  of  the 
former  country  towards  the  Little  Entente.  The  Serbo- 
Bulgarian  frontier,  closed  since  October,  1927,  has  just 
been  reopened,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  changes  at 
Belgrade  may  lead  to  a  desirable  betterment  of  relations 
with  Greece.  From  the  international  standpoint,  there¬ 
fore,  the  most  important  question  is  an  improved  under¬ 
standing  with  Italy — an  understanding  preferably  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  all  the  matters  actually  under  recent  discus 
sion,  but  also  the  whole  problem  of  Albania  and  the 
Adriatic.  M.  Mussolini  appears  desirous  of  arriving  at 
such  an  understanding.  King  Alexander  has  shown  him¬ 
self  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  his  present  all-compre¬ 
hensive  powers  until  no  other  alternative  appeared  to  be 
practical.  It  is  now  for  him  to  display  wisdom,  moderation 
and  benevolence,  and  thus  to  justify  the  affection  of  his 
people  and  the  general  confidence  already  placed  in  him. 


THE  FUTURE  LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRY 
By  a.  H.  S.  Hinchliffe 
I.  Decline  of  the  North 

The  seven  years’  depression  through  the  staple  industries 
of  the  North  of  England  seems  likely  to  be  the  most 
enduring,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  disrupting,  sequel 
to  the  War  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  To  say 
that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  War,  as  so  many  do,  is 
probably  a  fallacy  :  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  this 
state  of  affairs  about  were  in  operation  prior  to  1914.  The 
upheaval  of  1914-18  merely  accelerated  their  effect. 

The  industries  which  have  been  affected  represent  the 
greatest  concentration  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  country, 
and  used  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Victorian  Britain.  Numerous  families  have  owed  their 
prosperity  and  devoted  their  enterprise  and  capital  to  one 
or  other  of  such  industries  for  several  generations. 
Similarly,  the  operatives  have  grown  to  consider  them  as 
providing  a  reliable  source  of  employment  for  themselves 
and  their  offspring.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  capital  and 
labour  have  suffered  equally  in  the  recent  depression,  and 
common  difficulties  have  stifled  the  struggle  between  the 
“  haves  ”  and  the  “  have  nots  ”  which  was  assuming  such 
serious  proportions  a  few  years  ago. 

Temporary  depressions  have  not  been  unknown  in  any 
of  the  industries  affected,  consequently  there  has  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  experienced 
observers  to  regard  the  present  trouble  as  merely  a  passing 
phase.  The  excessive  prolongation  of  bad  trade  is,  how¬ 
ever,  causing  the  optimistic  to  think  furiously,  and  the 
more  they  think  the  more  they  must  surely  realise  that  the 
future  of  the  country’s  trade  depends  on  the  development 
of  new  rather  than  of  the  old  and  staple  industries. 

II.  The  Growth  of  Craftsmanship  and  Industry 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  the 
President,  Sir  W.  Bragg,  devoted  a  portion  of  his  address 
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to  a  survey  of  the  parts  played  by  craftsmanship  and 
science  in  the  development  of  certain  industries.  He  de¬ 
monstrated  how,  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  depended  upon  the  knowledge  of 
craftsmanship  stored  in  the  individual  brains  of  its  citizens. 
In  the  primitive  beginning  such  craftsmanship  would  be 
engaged  upon  the  production  of  things  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  the  ordinary  bodily  desires.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  as  communication  with  the  outside  world  improved, 
the  earlier  necessities  of  life  might  become  imports,  and 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  people  might  be  diverted  to 
nobler  and  more  specialised  channels.  In  so  much,  then, 
as  this  craftsmanship  becomes  of  superior  quality  and 
excels  that  of  other  nations,  the  demand  for  the  country’s 
products  increases,  the  people  have  no  difficulty  in  paying 
for  their  imports  of  necessities,  and,  in  addition,  they  can 
accumulate  wealth. 

Any  particular  craft,  however,  can  be  learnt  or  copied, 
and  this  is  sure  to  be  the  case  where  it  is  known  to  have 
brought  prosperity  to  its  users.  When  that  comes  to  pass 
the  original  craftsman  soon  finds  prosperity  diminishing. 
He  is  faced  with  certain  alternatives : — 

(fl)  To  continue  as  before  and  be  content  with  getting  less  for  his  work, 
trusting  to  his  established  reputation  to  keep  up  a  demand  for 
his  products. 

(6)  To  concentrate  on  improving  his  skill  and  turning  out  finer  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  goods  he  produces. 

(c)  To  call  science  to  his  assistance  and  try  to  produce  his  wares 

cheaper  than  his  new  competitors. 

(d)  To  utilise  the  wealth  which  has  been  derived  from  his  craft  in 

developing  some  new  craft. 

What  is  true  of  individual  craftsmen  is  true  also  of 
industries  established  by  the  collective  efforts  of  such 
craftsmen.  Our  so-called  basic  industries  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  craftsmen  who  in  originality  and  skill  were  ahead 
of  their  contemporaries.  They  produced  goods  which 
could  not  be  made  elsewhere,  or  were  better  value  than  the 
products  of  others.  The  craftsmen  then  called  science  to 
their  aid.  Artificial  power  was  produced,  and  machinery 
was  invented  to  take  the  place  of  manual  skill.  The  duty 
of  the  craftsman  was  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from 
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the  machinery  at  his  disposal.  To  cheapen  production 
industries  became  localised  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
source  of  artificial  power — coal. 

III.  Competition  and  Remedies 

It  is,  however,  not  possible  indefinitely  to  withhold 
information  from  others.  Foreigners  have  copied  our 
craftsmen,  they  have  imported  the  very  machinery  which 
our  scientists  have  developed.  They  have  profited  by  our 
mistakes.  With  our  pioneer  work  to  help  them  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  basic  industries  similar  to  our  own  has  been 
well  within  their  capacity.  Where  our  competition  has 
been  too  strong  tariff  barriers  have  been  erected.  Our  old 
industries  are  thus  in  the  position  of  the  craftsman  who 
has  found  that  others  are  copying  him  successfully  and 
taking  his  trade.  They  have  to  choose  between  the  same 
alternatives  as  he  has. 

The  craftsman’s  alternatives  (d'),  {b)  and  {c)  have  already 
been  tried.  Profits  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  hope  that 
the  reputation  of  British  goods  will  sustain  the  demand. 
Meantime,  however,  other  countries  are  improving  the 
quality  of  their  productions,  and  prefer  to  support  their 
own  industries.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  producing  higher  class  goods  which  cannot  yet 
be  made  elsewhere.  Yet  such  goods  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  sale  for  them  limited.  They  do  not 
provide  the  volume  of  trade  or  the  amount  of  employment 
which  the  cheaper  variety  provided.  Science  has  been 
utilised  to  cheapen  production.  But  machinery  makers 
are  just  as  willing  to  sell  their  latest  designs  to  foreigners 
as  to  British  manufacturers.  Thus  our  basic  industries 
are  only  left  with  alternative  {d).  Their  pre-eminence  was 
made  possible  because  they  were  first  in  the  field,  first  in 
craftsmanship,  and  first  in  the  collaboration  of  science  with 
craftsmanship.  Moreover  they  have  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  success,  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  have  reaped 
the  harvest.  This  harvest  has  increased  the  capital  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  The 
wealth  thus  accumulated  must,  however,  now  be  utilised 
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with  special  originality  and  foresight.  To  lavish  these 
resources  on  further  expanding  the  basic  industries  is 
tantamount  to  expressing  a  belief  that  the  only  crafts  in 
which  we  can  excel  are  the  old  ones ;  such  a  bankruptcy  of 
ideas  is  surely  unthinkable.  Must  not  success  in  the  future 
depend  upon  the  development  of  the  general  assets  of 
craftsmanship  and  science  which  exist  in  the  brains  of  the 
people  ? 

IV.  Sites  for  New  Industries 

We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  our  future 
must  depend  upon  new  industries  based  upon  scientific 
experiment.  Where  will  these  new  industries  be  located  ? 
To  obtain  an  economic  supply  of  power  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  be  situated  on  a  coalfield,  with  all  its 
murky  surroundings.  Whether  coal,  oil  or  water  becomes 
the  basis  of  electricity  in  this  country,  the  currents  will  be 
distributable  over  wide  distances.  A  more  humane  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  workers  will  cause  sites  to  be  selected 
with  regard  to  health  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Easy 
transport  will  make  it  possible  for  workers  to  live  farther 
from  the  factory,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  less  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  factory  to  be  situated  at  a  seaport.  Hitherto 
industries  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  central  market  for 
their  business  transactions  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
such  as  at  Manchester  and  Bradford.  Lately,  however, 
London  has  been  establishing  itself  as  the  centre  of  all 
business,  offering  as  it  does  intercourse  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  such  a  wide  variety  of  enterprises,  both 
national  and  international.  Consequently  it  will  probably 
be  an  important  consideration  for  some  at  least  of  the  new 
industrial  enterprises  to  be  situated  within  easy  reach  of 
London. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  it  seems  that  new 
industries  will  begin  to  locate  themselves  in  the  South  of 
England.  This  tendency  has  already  begun  to  show  itself. 
Artificial  silk,  electrical  engineering,  motors  and  aircraft 
have  raised  many  factories  in  the  Midlands  and  the  South. 
Who  would  have  guessed,  say  twenty  years  ago,  that 
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Oxford  would  become  the  home  of  the  most  successful 
motor  factory  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  centre  of  population 
has  already  moved  southwards.  In  1914  a  line  drawn 
across  England  from  the  Dee  to  the  Wash  divided  the 
population  of  the  island  into  approximately  equal  halves. 
To-day  that  line  would  probably  have  to  be  drawn  about 
forty  miles  farther  south.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  this  tendency  will  increase,  and  that  this  country  will  in 
the  future  derive  much  of  its  prosperity  from  factories 
situated  in  what  is  now  rural  England.  One  may  almost 
visualise  the  growth  of  industrial  areas  in  the  South,  all 
using  London  as  their  business  centre,  gradually  linking 
up  until  the  country  becomes  composed  of  suburbs  of  one 
large  city,  making  London,  to  the  foreign  mind,  more 
and  more  synonymous  with  England. 


STALIN,  THE  MAN  OF  MYSTERY 
By  G.  Erwarton 

Joseph  Stalin,  dictator  of  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most 
enigmatical  figures  that  has  ever  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
country’s  affairs.  Holding  no  regular  executive  position 
in  the  Government,  his  power  can  only  be  compared  with 
that  of  an  uncrowned  Tsar,  Very  few  persons,  including 
some  of  his  closest  colleagues,  understand  the  combination 
of  circumstances  which  has  brought  him  to  the  top.  Of 
the  man  himself  equally  little  is  known,  inside  or  outside 
Russia.  That  there  should  be  so  much  mystery  about  him 
is  not  surprising.  Stalin  has  deliberately  kept  behind  the 
scenes.  He  hugs  the  secret  of  his  power  to  himself. 

Because  he  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  dictator 
Stalin  is  generally  credited  with  the  possession  of  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  distinguishing  him  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  men.  These  include  a  Machiavellian 
adroitness  in  politics,  a  dominating,  inflexible  will,  a  keen, 
ruthless  brain,  and  a  magnetic  personality — all  directed 
unswervingly  to  the  execution  and  fulfilment  of  certain 
aims,  of  a  definite  personal  and  political  programme. 

There  may  be  truth  in  these  assumptions.  Yet  on  those 
who  know  him  best  Stalin  produces  exactly  the  opposite 
impression.  In  appearance  he  is  not  striking.  He  has  neither 
presence  nor  personality.  He  conveys  the  impression  of 
drab  dullness,  of  stolid  plebeianism.  His  outstanding 
feature  is  his  eyes.  A  dull,  slaty  blue,  they  nevertheless 
impart  a  startling  flash  of  colour  to  the  wooden  repose  of 
that  tanned  and  swarthy  face.  At  first  glance  they  express 
nothing  more  than  a  sheer  bovine  stolidity,  until  their 
fixity  gives  you  the  clue.  Stalin  is  peeping  out  at  you,  not 
through  them,  but  from  behind  them.  Summing  you  up 
according  to  his  own  primitive  standards,  laboriously 
filing  you  away  for  future  reference,  hiding  from  you  at 
the  same  time.  You  become  aw'are  of  the  patient,  watchful 
cunning  of  the  man,  his  brooding  suspicions.  The  stolid, 
unwinking  stare  is  ominous,  merciless. 
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Even  in  moments  of  conflict  Stalin  rarely  appears 
roused.  He  shows  no  enthusiasm,  little  initiative.  He 
never  raises  his  voice,  is  slow  and  sparing  in  speech,  and 
lacking  in  humour.  He  has  none  of  the  volatile  expansive¬ 
ness  usually  associated  with  the  Caucasian  races,  none  of 
their  excitability,  loquacity  or  vivacity.  A  slight  or  an 
injury  he  never  forgets,  and  will  wait  years  for  his 
revenge.  Even  his  walk,  slow  and  sedate,  seems  to  reflect 
the  mental  sluggishness  of  the  man.  Yet  he  is  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  bearish  dignity.  The  dignity  of  the  simple, 
uneducated  man,  utterly  devoid  of  nerves,  who  knows  his 
own  power,  and  is  not  so  terribly  impressed  with  such  so- 
called  first-class  brains  as  he  has  encountered  and  so  easily 
circumvented  or  spilt ! 

From  the  rest  of  the  recognised  Communist  leaders 
Stalin  stands  out  in  two  marked  particulars  :  his  sound 
constitution,  and  the  rigid  austerity,  almost  asceticism,  of 
his  private  life.  With  his  wife  and  son  he  occupies  two 
small  rooms  within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  outside  which 
he  rarely  ventures.  He  reads  very  little.  He  has  no 
hobbies  or  amusements.  He  eats  simply  and  sparingly, 
and  does  not  gamble  or  drink.  Money  means  nothing  to 
him.  He  has  subordinated  all  his  feelings,  all  his  desires, 
to  his  overpowering,  consuming  lust  for  power. 

Obsessed  with  the  idea  of  retaining  supreme  power  as 
dictator  at  all  costs,  Stalin  constantly  sacrifices  the  prestige 
and  programme  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  he  uses, 
and  even  jeopardises,  for  his  own  purposes.  What  that 
power  gives  him,  apart,  perhaps,  from  an  occasional  thrill, 
what  use  it  is  to  him,  and  to  what  ultimate  purpose — if  any 
— he  contemplates  turning  it  are  secrets  he  keeps  closely 
guarded.  No  man  has  yet  learnt  to  make  Stalin  disclose 
what  he  wishes  to  hide.  The  inscrutable  Sultan  of  Eurasia, 
he  may  yet  declare  a  new  Holy  War — a  war  against  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  world.  He  certainly  personifies  the 
conflict  between  the  primitive  but  austere  beast  and  the 
cultured  man. 

Even  to  those  who  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
him  Stalin  is,  politically,  an  unknown  quantity.  But  in  the 
light  of  the  power  he  wields  his  ignorance  and  his  limita- 
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tions  are  astounding.  He  has  never  read  seriously;  he 
knows  no  foreign  languages.  He  is,  apparently,  totally 
indifferent  not  only  to  questions  of  general  interest  but 
even  to  those  which  might  be  considered  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  home  politics  and  government,  and 
thus  upon  his  own  personal  status.  Called  upon  to  make 
any  sudden  decision,  he  has  a  hesitating  and  uncertain 
manner.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  because  he  is 
completely  at  sea,  not  only  in  the  theories  and  doctrines  of 
the  Communist  faith  but  in  all  the  everyday  problems 
which  arise.  Consequently  he  mistrusts  the  circumstances 
which  have  made  an  immediate  decision  necessary.  Mis¬ 
trusting  his  own  ability  to  make  the  right  decision  he 
suspects  a  trap.  Whenever  possible  he  passes  the  onus  of 
responsibility  on  to  his  colleagues  or  subordinates. 

W’ith  those  of  the  latter  who  do  not  stand  up  for  them¬ 
selves  Stalin  is  a  hectoring,  domineering  bully.  With  the 
former,  at  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  or  the 
Political  Bureau,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  silent,  watchful 
onlooker,  save  when  circumstances  compel  him  to  come 
forward  with  some  transparent  political  manoeuvre.  Yet 
let  his  status  be  questioned,  his  despotism  challenged, 
and  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  he  proclaims  the  real  master. 

To  get  at  the  secret  of  Stalin’s  power  to-day  we  must 
go  back  to  a  serious  error  of  judgment  committed  by 
Lenin  more  than  six  years  ago,  and  subsequently  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  Kameneff  and  Zinovieff.  All  these  three  were 
mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  Stalin’s  character  and  loyalty. 

Before  illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active 
affairs,  almost  the  last  thing  Lenin  did  was  to  perfect  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  Communist  Party.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  scheme  the  real  power  and  government  in  the 
country  was  to  gravitate  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on, 
from  the  Congress  of  Soviets  to  such  higher  executive 
bodies  of  the  Communist  Party  as  the  Central  Committee 
and  the  Political  Bureau.  This  is  what  has  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to-day.  But  Lenin  foresaw  that  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  would  hold  a  strategic  position  of  vital  political  im- 
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portance,  duplicated  by  all  the  other  committee  secretaries 
the  whole  way  down  the  line,  in  descending  scale.  As 
general  secretary,  Lenin  required  an  obedient  figurehead, 
who  would  do  what  he  was  told.  Special  qualifications, 
independence,  and  intelligence  were  not  required.  To 
Lenin,  Stalin  seemed  to  fill  the  bill,  and  .was  given  the 
appointment.  It  was  no  compliment  to  Stalin,  whom 
Lenin  regarded  as  stupid  enough  to  be  safe.  Stalin  as 
General  Secretary  appeared  to  be  the  finishing  touch  to 
Lenin’s  whole  policy  towards  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Here,  from  the  beginning,  he 
had  selected  as  routine  rank  and  file  members  men  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  designate  “  voting  cattle.”  Such  “  voting 
cattle  ”  obeyed  his  orders,  gave  him  the  necessary 
majority.  He  put  Stalin  in  charge  of  their  stable. 

Yet,  as  he  lay  fighting  with  his  mortal  illness,  some  ink¬ 
ling,  some  insight  seems  to  have  come  at  the  last  to 
Lenin  warning  him  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  Stalin.  Witness  his  last  written  instructions  to 
the  Communist  Party,  when  he  definitely  ordered  that 
Stalin  should  be  removed  from  the  post  of  general  secre¬ 
tary.  “  Otherwise,”  wrote  Lenin,  “  his  cursed  pig-headed¬ 
ness  and  his  unbounded  egotism  and  stupidity  will  cause 
many  splits  and  much  strife  later  on  within  the  Party. 
He  is  no  true  Communist,  and  is  full  of  bitter  personal 
hostility  towards  Trotsky.  If  he  is  not  dealt  with  instantly 
and  firmly  there  will  be  severe  trouble.” 

In  the  meantime,  during  Lenin’s  illness,  Kameneff  and 
Zinovieff  had  seized  and  divided  the  power — as  they 
thought — between  them,  though,  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ances,  they  had  co-opted  Stalin,  still  General  Secretary, 
moved  thereto  by  the  same  considerations  as  had  influenced 
Lenin.  After  the  latter’s  death  upon  this  triumvirate, 
being  still  at  the  helm,  devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
Lenin’s  last  instructions  regarding  Stalin.  To  their  ulti¬ 
mate  sorrow  Kameneff  and  Zinovieff  disobeyed  their  dead 
leader.  On  May  27th,  1924,  they  carried  a  resolution 
through  the  plenary  session  of  the  Higher  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — the  executive  organ  of  the  Congress  of 
Soviets — confirming  Stalin  in  his  appointment. 

Henceforward,  confirmed  in  his  post,  freed  from  Lenin’s 
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control,  Stalin  went  on  from  strength  to  strength.  Chance 
and  his  reputation  for  stupidity  carried  him  forward  until 
he  was  in  a  position  to  unmask  his  guns.  Considering  the 
treatment  he  subsequently  meted  out  to  his  two  fellow- 
consuls  in  the  triumvirate — Kameneff  and  Zinovieff — it 
is  an  ironical  coincidence  that  Stalin  stumbled  by  sheer 
blind  luck  upon  the  control-lever  which  subsequently 
brought  him  to  supreme  power,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
honestly  trying  to  consolidate  the  position  of  these  two. 
This  was  early  in  1924,  after  Lenin’s  death.  Kameneff 
and  Zinovieff,  challenged  for  supremacy,  devoted  their 
whole  attention  to  fighting  their  opponents  in  the  political 
arena.  They  met  them  in  the  field  of  Marxism,  under 
the  banners  of  Lenin.  A  hailing  orator,  without  either 
fire,  magnetism,  or  eloquence,  Stalin  could  not  co-operate 
with  them  in  a  sphere  with  which  he  was,  moreover, 
unfamiliar.  Yet  he  wanted  to  help  the  other  two,  with 
whom  he  had  identified  his  career  and  his  fate,  the  more 
so  as  the  battle  about  his  own  position  as  General  Secre¬ 
tary  was  impending.  Idly,  experimentally,  he  began  toy¬ 
ing  with  the  party  machine  that  lay  ready  to  his  hand. 
Here  a  transfer,  there  a  promotion,  here  a  dismissal, 
there  new  appointments.  Shufflings  and  changes  in  the 
Communist  Party  personnel,  directed  against  the  hostile 
opposition. 

And  it  worked !  Stalin  had  stumbled  on  to  the  secret. 
He  won  the  fight  for  Kameneff  and  Zinovieff.  And  kept 
his  secret  and  his  discovery  to  himself.  Kameneff  and 
Zinovieff  had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened.  They 
ascribed  their  victory  wholly  to  their  own  political  talents. 
They  would  have  laughed  had  they  been  told  they  owed 
it  to  the  silent,  wooden-faced  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Party  Committee. 

The  secret  that  Stalin  had  stumbled  on  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  then.  It  is  that  real  power  in  Russia  is  entirely 
independent  of  politics.  Thanks  to  Lenin’s  careful 
planning,  it  is  vested  in  the  party  machine  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Parly.  Combined  with  his  first-hand  study  of 
Lenin’s  methods  of  packing  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party  with  “  voting  cattle,”  it  is  this  knowledge  that  has 
made  Stalin  dictator  in  Russia. 
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Day  and  night,  at  political  headquarters  or  in  his  home, 
Stalin  walks  up  and  down,  perpetually  revolving, 
debating,  questioning,  absorbed  in  his  own  innermost 
thoughts.  Planning  each  detail  for  himself,  fitting 
together  the  pieces  of  an  interminable  jig-saw  puzzle. 

He  is  plotting  out  the  moves  in  personnel  necessary  to 
keep  his  hold  on  the  dictatorship.  At  all  costs  he  has  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  the  Communist  Party  in  his  own 
hands.  Anyone  can  have  the  politics.  He  has  to  have  the 
necessary  cumulative  majority  in  the  Central  Committee, 
and,  through  that  Committee,  in  the  Political  Bureau. 
This  he  gets  through  making  all  the  vital  strategic  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Committees  of  the  Communist  Party,  district 
and  local,  the  whole  way  down  the  line.  These  nomina¬ 
tions  have  a  snowball  effect.  The  men  he  appoints  are  dull 
tools.  Their  gratitude  and  fidelity  is  assured  by  a  vast 
improvement  in  their  material  status.  In  return  they  must 
bring  the  whole  of  their  local  organisation  in  line  with 
their  master,  must  give  him  unquestioning  obedience  and 
their  votes. 

As  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee,  Stalin 
was  able  to  begin  putting  this  system  into  effect  before 
his  colleagues  realised  what  he  was  doing.  When  it  came 
to  a  slow-down  it  was  too  late.  Sowing  his  obedient 
dullards  throughout  the  party  organisation,  Stalin  had 
assured  himself  of  the  needful  majority.  This  brought 
him  promotion  from  the  post  of  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Party  Committee  to  that  of  General  Secretary  of 
the  Political  Bureau,  the  final  control  switchboard  of 
the  whole  party  machine.  So  long  as  he  can  maintain  this 
purely  formal  majority  Stalin’s  position  is  impregnable — 
as  far  as  the  Communists  are  concerned. 

Thus  of  necessity  Stalin’s  sole  occupation  is  an  inces¬ 
sant  mental  review  of  each  link  in  the  chain  which  keeps 
him  in  power.  He  may  cogitate  over  a  decision  for  a  long 
time.  That  is  his  nature.  But  once  the  decision  is  taken 
the  change  is  effected  instantly.  The  secretary  of  the 
local  Communist  Committee  in,  say,  Sverdlovsk,  suddenly 
learns  that  he  has  been  superseded.  His  successor  arrives. 
Stalin  has  weighed  up  the  position,  has  made  the  change 
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with  his  own  uncanny  intuition,  entirely  unaided,  from  his 
two  rooms  in  the  far-off  Kremlin.  The  change  made, 
Stalin  instantly  turns  away  to  some  other  strategic  point 
where  the  machine  may  seem  to  be  creaking.  This  time 
perhaps  in  Central  Russia  or  the  South.  His  absorbed 
attention  is  directed  elsewhere,  until  such  time  as  his  own 
observations,  or  ordinary  rotation,  bring  him  round  to 
Sverdlovsk  again. 

What  he  ultimately  proposes  to  do  with  the  power  he 
wields  remains,  like  everything  else  about  him,  a  mystery. 
He  is  unlikely  to  use  his  influence  to  lead  the  country  back 
to  a  real  democratic  freedom — unless  it  later  suits  his  book 
to  throw  up  the  Communists  for  the  peasants.  If  he  sees 
nothing  else,  he  must  see  quite  clearly  that  his  dictatorship 
depends  for  the  moment  on  his  clinging  to  the  control- 
lever  of  the  Communist  Party  machine,  invented  and 
installed  by  Lenin.  To  keep  his  hold  over  the  machine 
he  must  retain  his  pseudo-Communist  outlook. 

Here  is  where  his  single-track  mentality  has  led  Stalin 
to  ignore  one  most  important  factor.  He  fails  to  realise 
that  by  utilising  the  party  machine  for  his  own  selfish  and 
ambitious  ends,  for  something  its  creator  never  intended 
it  to  do,  he  is  gradually  weakening  the  position  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Russia  as  a  whole.  Hence  the  violent 
opposition  led  by  Trotsky.  Stalin  has  forgotten  that  in 
Russia  the  party  still  occupies  a  position  almost  analogous 
to  that  of  an  invading  force  occupying  conquered  territory. 
The  subsequent  gradual  blending  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  the  masses  was  laid  down  by  Lenin  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of  Communism’s  eventual  final  triumph  in  Russia.  The 
favourable  moment  to  inaugurate  this  policy  has  come  and 
gone,  overlooked  by  Stalin.  He  has  only  emphasised  the 
party’s  isolation.  He  sees  only  the  party  machine. 

So  far  it  has  answered  to  his  touch.  He  forgets  that  for 
it  to  work  for  him  it  has  to  be  guarded.  His  policy  has 
weakened  the  guard.  For  that  reason  the  Communist 
Party  machine  and  Stalin,  its  self-centred  operator,  are 
alike  more  vulnerable  to-day  than  at  any  date  since  Lenin 
died. 


TWO  “CROMWELLS” 


By  C.  M.  Bowen 

The  year  1827,  in  which  Victor  Hugo’s  Cromwell  was  first 
published,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  French  scholars 
(affected,  no  doubt,  by  the  modern  passion  for  keeping 
centenaries)  as  the  beginning  of  the  Romantic  Movement 
in  France.  The  significance  of  Cromwell  in  the  history 
of  the  French  drama  is  due  chiefly  to  its  preface,  in  which 
Victor  Hugo  expounds  his  dramatic  theories,  but  to 
Englishmen  the  play  has  an  interest  in  itself  as  being  a 
study  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  controversial  figures 
in  English  history.  It  is  surprising  that,  though  much 
has  been  written  about  Cromwell  at  various  times  by 
Englishmen  of  varying  sympathies,  it  should  have  been 
left  to  a  Frenchman  to  realise  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
his  life  and  character,  and  that  we  should  have  had  to  wait 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Victor  Hugo  for  any  English 
dramatist  of  repute  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  play. 

There  could  hardly  be  two  plays  on  the  same  subject 
more  unlike  than  Victor  Hugo’s  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Drink- 
water’s  Oliver  Cromwell.  Certain  obvious  differences  in 
structure  and  technique  strike  the  reader  at  once.  (I  say 
“  the  reader  ”  rather  than  “  the  spectator,”  because  I  have 
not  myself  seen  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play  acted,  while  Victor 
Hugo’s,  as  he  says  himself  in  his  preface,  was  not  intended 
for  production  on  the  stage  in  its  present  form.)  The 
French  play  is  in  verse,  the  English  in  prose;  the  former 
has  over  sixty  speaking  parts,  as  well  as  immense  crowds 
of  soldiers,  citizens,  and  other  supernumaries;  the  latter 
has  only  twenty-one.  Mr.  Drinkwater  does  not  divide  his 
play  into  acts,  but  represents  the  events  of  fifteen  years 
(from  1639  to  1654)  in  a  series  of  eight  scenes,  the  action 
passing  in  several  different  localities.  Victor  Hugo’s  play 
is  in  five  acts,  the  scene  being  in  London  throughout;  the 
period  is  1657,  and  the  action  passes  in  thirty-three  hours. 

To  say  all  this,  however,  is  hardly  to  suggest  the  real 
difference  between  the  two  plays,  which  is  the  difference 
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between  the  “  realistic  ”  drama  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  “  romantic  ”  drama  of  the  school  of  Shakespeare. 

“  Shakespeare,  c'est  le  Drame,"  says  Victor  Hugo  in  the 
preface  to  Cromwell,  and,  though  he  disclaims  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  deliberately  imitating  him,  the  influence  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  can  be  seen  not  only  in  the  general  character  of  the 
play,  but  sometimes  even  in  particular  details,  as  when,  in 
the  scene  where  Cromwell  is  offered  the  crown,  the  voice 
of  the  blind  Milton  cries  from  among  the  crowd  : 

"  Songe  aux  Ides  de  Mars!  " 

The  play  is  Elizabethan  in  the  diversity  of  its  elements, 
in  its  bold  mingling  of  grotesque  humour  with  serious 
drama,  and  in  its  lavish  use  of  the  soliloquy  and  the 
“aside.”  It  is  conceived  on  a  grand  scale,  and,  whereas 
the  exuberance  of  Shakespeare’s  imagination  was  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  directly  for  the 
theatre,  Victor  Hugo,  deprived  by  the  political  censorship 
of  any  hope  of  seeing  his  play  publicly  performed,  shows 
a  fine  disregard  for  the  actualities  of  stage  production. 
Cromwell  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  Hamlet,  and  the 
number  of  characters  is  so  great  that  it  would  tax  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  any  producer  merely  to  arrange  them  on  the 
stage.  In  the  scene  at  Westminster  Hall,  with  which  the 
play  ends,  a  crowd  of  conspirators,  spectators,  soldiers, 
civic  dignitaries  and  Members  of  Parliament  enter  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  remain  on  the  stage,  on  which,  we  must 
assume,  there  is  still  space  left  for  Cromwell  and  his 
cortege  (which  includes,  as  well  as  various  characters 
specified  by  name,  “  a  crowd  ”  of  military  officers  in 
uniform)  to  make  an  effective  entry.  Moreover,  many 
of  these  characters  have  lines  to  speak,  and  various  indi¬ 
viduals  among  them  carry  on  private  conversations  which 
are  supposed  to  be  unheard  by  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

What  a  contrast  all  this  is  to  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play ! 
Here,  it  is  true,  there  is  one  scene — in  the  House  of 
Commons — for  which  a  large  number  of  characters  is 
required.  According  to  the  stage  directions,  a  division 
takes  place,  in  which  a  motion  is  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Probably, 
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however,  it  could  be  staged  quite  effectively  with  far  fewer 
actors  than  this.  There  are  two  scenes  on  the  battlefield 
of  Naseby,  but  these  take  place  in  the  General’s  tent,  the 
presence  of  a  large  army  being  indicated  merely  by  cheer¬ 
ing  “off”  when  Cromwell  arrives;  the  others  are  indoor 
scenes  involving  a  small  number  of  characters.  All  this 
is  perfectly  practicable  and  requires  no  elaborate  stage 
setting. 

In  spite  of  its  length  and  complexity,  however,  Victor 
Hugo’s  play  has  that  unity  of  action  which,  as  he  declares 
in  his  preface,  is  as  essential  to  a  play  as  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  unnecessary.  There  is  only  one 
episode — the  farcical  love-affair  between  Rochester  and 
Dame  Guggligoy — which  seems  an  excrescence,  and  which 
could  be  removed  without  any  loss  to  the  play.  The 
characters  of  the  four  buffoons,  though  they  are  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  plot,  serve  as  a  kind  of  ironic  chorus,  and  their 
cynical  comments  on  the  doings  of  their  superiors  provide 
a  continuous  variation  on  the  theme  so  often  suggested 
by  Shakespeare  :  Which  is  the  wise  man  and  which  the 
fool  ? 

They  also  help  to  give  the  historical  background.  “  The 
drama  should  be  impregnated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
time,”  says  Victor  Hugo  in  his  preface ;  and  the  romantic 
writer  has  his  own  method  of  achieving  this,  which  differs 
from  the  method  of  the  realist.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  in  Victor  Hugo’s  time  the  results  of 
modern  historical  research  were  not  available,  and  that  he 
claimed,  like  most  historical  dramatists,  the  liberty  of  com¬ 
pressing  into  a  short  time  events  which  really  covered 
a  longer  period;  but,  these  provisos  being  made,  it  may 
be  said  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  are  scrupulous 
in  their  treatment  of  history.  None  of  the  important 
characters  or  events  in  their  plays  are  fictitious,  or  de¬ 
liberately  distorted;  and  any  incidents  which  they  invent 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  what  is  known  of  the  time. 
Neither  dramatist  attempts  to  give  “  local  colour”  by  the 
use  of  archaic  language.  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  English  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  whole  character  of  his  play — 
dignified,  austere,  avoiding  anything  typically  modern  on 
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the  one  hand  or  affectedly  archaistic  on  the  other.  The 
language  of  Cromwell — unless  there  are  fine  shades  of 
difference  which  escape  the  notice  of  a  foreign  reader — is 
the  French  of  Victor  Hugo’s  own  day. 

But  if  we  leave  these  particular  facts,  and  come  to  the 
general  impression  made  by  the  two  plays,  the  advantage 
lies  undoubtedly  with  the  romantic  writer.  It  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  who  pointed  out,  in  his  essay  on  Victor 
Hugo’s  romances,  that  in  the  romantic  novelist’s  works  we 
“  become  suddenly  conscious  of  the  background  .  .  .  the 
individual  characters  begin  to  occupy  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  that  canvas  on  which  armies  manoeuvre, 
and  great  hills  pile  themselves  upon  each  other’s 
shoulders.”  He  is  speaking  of  Scott  in  particular,  but 
we  see  the  same  thing  in  Shakespeare — in  the  warring 
forces  of  nature  in  King  Lear^  which  symbolise  and 
universalise  the  tempest  in  the  mind  of  the  mad  king,  and 
in  the  shadowy  figure  of  England,  moving  majestically 
through  the  series  of  historical  plays,  and  dwarfing  into 
insignificance  the  rivalries  of  particular  kings  and  nobles. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  makes  no  attempt  to  produce  this  kind 
of  effect.  It  is  true  that  he  makes  old  Mrs.  Cromwell 
refer — perhaps  oftener  than  is  quite  natural — to  Herrick 
and  other  contemporary  poets,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  allusions  to  customs  of  the  time,  such  as  the  placing 
of  lavender  in  the  rooms;  but  all  such  passages  could  be 
omitted  without  making  any  serious  difference  to  the  play. 
One  feels  that  it  would  give  one  no  shock  to  see  Oliver 
Cromwell  acted  in  modern  dress.  What  is  essential  in  it 
— as  in  Abraham  Lincoln — is  the  character  of  the  hero  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  fights.  Since  the  hero  is  Cromwell, 
the  plot  must  necessarily  be  based  on  the  historical  events 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  he  might  equally  well  have 
been  Brutus,  or  George  Washington,  or  Garibaldi,  or  any 
other  leader  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty.  Nothing 
but  the  externals  would  need  to  be  changed ;  the  essential 
interest  of  the  play  would  remain  the  same.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  disparage  it;  it  is  merely  to  state — what  Mr. 
Drinkwater  himself  would  probably  admit — that  the 
interest  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  not  primarily  an  historical 
interest. 
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Victor  Hugo,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  out  to  paint  an 
epoch  as  well  as  an  individual.  To  do  this  a  large  canvas 
was  necessary;  just  as  the  shade  of  the  oak  (to  use  his  own 
simile)  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  separate  leaves,  so  the 
total  impression  of  a  period  must  be  conveyed  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  details.  The  ambassadors,  the  court  fools,  the 
Jewish  astrologer,  the  frivolous  Cavaliers  and  fanatical 
Puritans,  all  contribute  towards  the  composition  of  the 
historical  background,  just  as,  from  another  point  of  view, 
they  each  throw  a  different  light  on  the  character  of  the 
hero  by  their  relations  with  him.  And  out  of  this  multi¬ 
plicity  of  characters  and  incidents  there  emerges,  dim  and 
confused  at  first,  but  overpowering  in  its  imaginative 
impression,  a  picture  of  seventeenth-century  England 
which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  reader’s  mind  however 
many  inaccuracies  in  historical  detail  he  might  discover. 
There  is  a  truth  of  fact,  and  a  truth  of  imagination,  as 
some  writer  has  said ;  and  this  second  truth  may  be  found 
in  Victor  Hugo’s  play,  as  in  those  of  Shakespeare.  The 
gloomy  postern  at  Whitehall,  where  Cromwell,  disguised 
as  a  sentinel,  stands  on  guard,  and  admits  the  conspirators 
who  have  come  to  kill  him,  is  a  creation  of  the  dramatist’s 
genius,  like  the  Elsinore  of  Hamlet  \  whether  such  places 
ever  existed  on  the  map  is,  as  Shakespeare  would  say,  “  no 
matter.” 

However  important  the  background  may  be  in  a 
romantic  play,  the  main  business  of  the  dramatist  must, 
of  course,  be  with  character,  and  especially  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  hero.  Out  of  the  historical  material  at  his 
command  he  has  to  choose  the  events  in  his  hero’s  life 
which  appear  to  him  most  significant,  or  which  contribute 
towards  the  view  of  his  character  which  he  wishes  to  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  Cromwell  is  the  champion  of 
political  liberty,  disinterested,  unselfish,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  his  cause.  From  the  first  scene,  in  1639,  when 
the  enclosure  of  the  common  land  near  his  home  brings 
him  into  open  conflict  with  the  royal  power,  to  the  last 
scene,  in  1654,  when  he  may  be  said  to  have  seen  the 
result  of  his  life’s  work,  this  is  the  only  aspect  of  his  char- 
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acter  which  is  emphasised.  For  the  rest,  he  is  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  tolerant,  generous  to  his  opponents,  hospit¬ 
able,  a  lover  of  music  and  simple  country  pleasures,  and 
an  inspiring  leader  of  troops  in  the  field.  In  one  scene, 
that  in  which  Ireton  proposes  for  the  hand  of  Bridget,  he 
shows  some  traces  of  a  sense  of  humour,  but  nowhere  else. 
Throughout  the  play  there  is  nothing  ignoble,  nothing 
weak,  nothing  inconsistent  in  his  character. 

Victor  Hugo,  as  we  gather  from  occasional  references 
to  his  authorities,  obtained  much  of  his  material  from 
Bishop  Burnet  and  other  Royalist  sources,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  hardly  likely  to  present  Cromwell  in  so  favourable 
a  light.  Moreover,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  it  was  the 
very  complexity  and  inconsistency  of  the  character  which 
gave  it  its  dramatic  value  for  him,  and  he  has  accordingly 
chosen  to  base  his  play  on  the  incident  in  Cromwell’s  life 
which  seemed  best  to  illustrate  these  diverse  traits  and 
motives — his  refusal  of  the  crown  which  was  offered  to 
him  in  1657. 

This  is  the  main  theme,  which  gives  the  play  its  unity, 
but  in  its  working  out  Cromwell  is  shown  in  many  different 
aspects;  we  see  him  as  the  autocrat,  receiving  foreign 
ambassadors  in  royal  state,  and  keeping  Parliament  wait¬ 
ing  his  pleasure;  we  see  him  troubled  by  superstitious 
doubts,  and  unhappy  because  his  family  do  not  sympathise 
with  his  ambitions;  we  see  him  jesting  with  his  buffoons, 
or  with  sardonic  humour  out-manoeuvring  the  conspirators 
against  his  life.  At  first,  indeed,  he  seems  to  the  reader 
merely  a  supremely  ambitious  man,  unscrupulous  enough 
to  play  the  hypocrite  when  it  serves  his  own  ends.  But 
as  the  play  goes  on,  and  various  new  aspects  of  his  char¬ 
acter  reveal  themselves,  we  begin  to  feel  a  growing 
sympathy  with  this  strange  personality,  and  follow  with 
vivid  interest  his  struggles  with  the  foes  who  beset  him 
from  without  and  the  fears  and  scruples  which  torment 
him  from  within.  In  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  he  has 
refused  the  crown,  pardoned  the  conspirators,  and  by  this 
politic  action  so  consolidated  his  position  that  his  enemies 
despair  of  ever  shaking  him,  there  is  an  ironic  significance 
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in  the  words  which  he  speaks  “  aside  ” — the  last  words  of 
the  play ; — 

"  Quand  done  serai- je  rot?  ” 

In  their  treatment  of  the  other  characters  the  same  kind 
of  difference  between  the  two  dramatists  may  be  seen.  In 
Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play  all  the  characters,  except  the  king 
and  his  agents,  who  after  all  appear  comparatively  little, 
are  devoted  admirers  and  supporters  of  Cromwell.  His 
mother,  who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  at  first,  is 
convinced  at  the  end ;  and,  though  we  have  a  reference  in 
one  scene  to  intrigues  against  him  in  Parliament,  we  see 
nothing  of  them  in  the  play.  All  the  minor  characters 
have  the  same  simplicity  and  single-mindedness  as  the 
hero.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  there  appears  jiothing 
admirable  in  any  supporter  of  the  Royalist  cause,  and 
nothing  that  is  not  admirable,  or  at  least  likeable,  in  any  of 
the  Parliamentarians. 

Victor  Hugo  gives  us,  among  the  Cavaliers,  such  diverse 
characters  as  the  austere  and  upright  Ormond,  the  rene¬ 
gade  Willis,  and  the  frivolous  but  attractive  Rochester, 
whose  gay  courage  and  sense  of  humour  make  amends  for 
his  utter  lack  of  principle.  On  the  Puritan  side  there  is 
Lambert,  an  ambitious  weakling,  Barebone,  a  mercenary 
hypocrite,  Overton  and  Syndercomb,  bloodthirsty  fanatics, 
and  Carr,  a  fanatic  too,  but  one  whose  stark  sincerity  and 
total  disregard  of  his  own  safety  or  interest  command  our 
admiration,  and  give  him  a  dignity  which  none  of  the 
others  possess. 

This  opposition  of  different  types,  and  of  different 
qualities  in  the  same  person,  provides  the  conflict  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  drama.  In  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play  this 
is  singularly  lacking.  The  scales  are  all  weighted  on  one 
side ;  everything  imperfect  in  Cromwell,  everything  admir¬ 
able  in  the  king,  is  ignored ;  and  yet  in  this  desire  to  exalt 
his  hero  the  dramatist  has  in  some  measure  defeated  his 
own  ends,  for  we  never  see  Cromw'ell  fighting  against 
odds,  and  therefore  we  never  see  him  at  his  greatest.  His 
opponents  are  all  unworthy  of  his  steel;  anything  so 
ignoble  as  the  king  in  this  play  would  need  no  Titan  to 
overthrow  him.  Nor  is  there  any  conflict  in  Cromwell’s 
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own  mind,  unless  a  natural  regret  for  the  bloodshed  which 
must  follow  may  be  called  so.  His  duty  is  clear,  and  he 
never  falters  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  No  one  but  a  cynic  could 
doubt  that  such  a  cause,  led  by  such  a  man,  must 
eventually  triumph. 

This  is  probably  why,  to  my  mind,  there  are  only  two 
really  moving  scenes  in  the  play.  One  is  that  in  which  the 
arrival  of  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  Naseby,  puts  heart  and  confidence  into  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  forces,  discouraged  by  lack  of  support  from 
Westminster  and  by  the  prospect  of  meeting  superior 
forces  in  the  field.  The  other  is  that  in  which  the  mutilated 
Seth  Tanner  first  appears.  Here  Cromwell  is  faced  with 
a  tragedy  which  he  is  unable  to  avert  or  to  remedy;  the 
power  of  the  despotism  against  which  he  has  to  fight  is 
clearly  revealed,  and  one’s  heart  goes  out  to  him  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  for  the  most  part  this  thrill  of  uncertainty  is 
lacking,  and  we  feel  that  the  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  so  in  any  play  based  on  known 
historical  facts.  True,  we  know  that  the  forces  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  triumphed ;  we  know  equally  well  that  Cromwell  was 
not  assassinated,  and  that  he  did  not  assume  the  crown. 
But  however  well  we  know  these  facts  with  our  minds,  a 
dramatist  can  make  us  so  identify  ourselves  with  his  char¬ 
acters  that  we  suffer  the  illusion  of  suspense,  in  sympathy 
with  those  to  whom  the  issue  is  still  doubtful.  Shakespeare 
has  done  this  in  Julius  Ccssar,  for  example,  and  in 
Hejtry  V ;  Victor  Hugo  has  in  great  measure  done  it  in 
Cromwell. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  play  which 
appeals  to  the  reader  as  the  more  dramatic  of  the  two 
might  be  the  less  effective  on  the  stage.  The  “  atmo¬ 
sphere”  which  so  powerfully  affects  our  imagination  might 
be  dissipated  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights;  the  improb¬ 
abilities  would  stand  out  more  flagrantly,  and  the  general 
cumbrousness  of  the  play  might  prove  an  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  production.  It  would,  however,  be  an  interesting 
experiment  to  try. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Signor  Mussolini  has  a  Latin  mind,  if  ever  there  was  one; 
but,  unlike  many  Latins,  he  can  accept  and  arrange 
for  the  consequences  of  his  logic — and  even  of  other 
people’s  logic.  Italy  has  been  divided  for  more  than  two 
generations  into  Blacks  and  Whites,  with  a  completeness 
of  separation  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  finds  it 
hard  to  credit.  Loyalty  to  the  Vatican  ran  counter  to 
loyalty  to  the  Italian  Government.  Now,  II  Duce  has 
imposed  upon  Italy  a  conception  of  loyalty  more  stringent 
and  narrower  than  is  even  contemplated  elsewhere.  It  is 
almost  treason  not  to  be  a  Fascist.  If,  then,  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy  is  in  Italy,  the  Pope  must  be  a  Fascist,  or 
guilty  of  incivism.  Force  that  logic  to  its  conclusion, 
and  you  split  Italy  worse  than  ever  it  was  split  before.  It 
would  never  have  been  easy  for  the  Pope  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  any  Italian  Government  since  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  temporal  power;  but  now  it  would  be  more 
difficult  than  ever,  for  the  Government  also  claims  a  right 
to  pronounce  ex  cathedra.  How  shall  there  be  agreement 
between  two  infallibles?  Besides,  II  Duce  is  large  enough 
of  mind  to  see  that  the  Papacy’s  strength  lies  precisely  in 
its  refusal  to  compromise;  and  if,  as  his  autobiography 
suggests,  he  is  in  his  own  person  a  sincere  Catholic,  he 
cannot  desire  to  weaken  that  strength.  There  was  only 
one  possible  solution,  and  he  has  adopted  it.  The  seat 
of  the  Papacy  shall,  he  has  decided,  be  outside  of  Italy, 
politically  speaking;  and  both  II  Duce  and  the  Pope  can 
push  their  logic  to  the  utmost  without  a  collision. 

In  Ireland  people  incline  to  say  that  the  Pope  has  made 
great  concessions  in  accepting  so  restricted  an  area  of 
sovereignty.  This  seems  an  odd  misconception.  The 
kernel  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Pope  is  no  longer,  terri¬ 
torially,  a  subject.  Nobody  can  ask  him  to  pay  rates  for 
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the  Vatican,  or  even  profess  to  exempt  him  from  such 
payment.  For  the  Catholic  world  the  essential  is  that  the 
Pope  has  won;  his  contention  has  been  maintained  to  a 
successful  issue,  with  practical  consequences  that  must 
tend  to  increase  in  importance.  For  the  Papal  State  will 
be  able  to  secure  representation  at  Geneva,  for  instance, 
even  though  the  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  must 
thereby  be  modified.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  admit 
Venezuela  and  keep  out  this  world  power. 

On  the  other  hand.  Signor  Mussolini  gains.  He  has 
partitioned  Rome  to  unite  Italy.  One  of  Parnell’s  sayings 
has  never  been  forgotten  :  “  We  cannot  spare  a  single 
Irishman.”  Great  classes  of  Italians  have  been  lost  to 
Italy  in  the  strife  of  Black  and  White :  II  Duce  recovers 
them  for  Italy.  One  may  not  like  this  man’s  methods;  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  a  man  is  there. 

He  has  also  simplified  problems  for  other  Governments. 
It  can  neither  be  regarded  as  friendly  nor  unfriendly  to 
the  Italian  Government  that  France,  for  instance,  should 
be  represented  at  the  Vatican.  There  have  been  times 
when  such  considerations  weighed.  For  Great  Britain 
the  issue  will  remain  as  before ;  yet  perhaps  it  will  be  easier 
to  decide  for  representation  if  the  Pope  is  a  temporal 
sovereign  and  issues  his  own  postage  stamps.  There  is  a 
marked  political  advantage  to  be  gained  by  having  such 
a  representative,  and  Imperial  Germany  did  not  neglect 
this.  Some  Irish  Nationalists  have  always  held  that 
England’s  scruple  in  this  matter  handicapped  British  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  whole  field  of  diplomacy. — Ireland 
will  undoubtedly  send  a  representative,  and  rightly,  for 
in  the  world  of  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics — prob¬ 
ably  some  fifteen  to  twenty  millions — Irish  influence  pre¬ 
ponderates,  because  the  priesthood  is  mostly  supplied 
from  Ireland. 

Meantime  the  other  great  Latin  country  which  also  at 
present  combines  constitutional  monarchy  with  a  constitu¬ 
tional  dictatorship  has  been  threatened  with  revolt  in  the 
army.  In  Spain  the  army  has  had  the  habit  of  revolt.  It 
would  appear  that  up  to  a  certain  period  promotion  was 
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conducted  on  a  system  of  jobbery.  To  end  this  (no  doubt 
under  pressure  from  the  army)  there  was  instituted  a  strict 
routine  of  advancement  by  seniority.  Under  this  nobody 
could  have  a  grievance,  but  unfortunately  the  army,  so 
pacified,  proved  to  be  inefficient.  Only  providence  could 
ordain  that  the  right  man  should  be  in  command  at  the 
right  place  and  moment,  and  providence,  in  Morocco,  was 
singularly  unkind.  Then  the  present  Dictator  broke  up 
the  instituted  arrangement  and  chose  his  commanders  for 
efficiency.  For  a  time  the  army  was  satisfied  by  success; 
but  the  tradition  of  strict  adherence  to  seniority  lasted, 
and  apparently  it  was  set  aside  even  in  peace  time.  There 
was  discontent,  and  a  plot  that  miscarried.  Rumours 
spread,  and,  since  communications  are  difficult  in  Spain, 
there  was  a  chance  that  rumour  might  be  believed  when  it 
described  the  revolt  as  successful  where  it  had  really 
failed.  But  dictators  up  to  date  have  a  new  resource,  and 
broadcasting  was  employed  to  convey  to  all  Spain  that  a 
bull  fight  went  on  with  the  usual  crowd  and  enthusiasm 
where  street  fighting  was  supposed  to  be  in  progress.  It 
looks  also  as  if  General  Primo  di  Rivera  felt  strong  enough 
to  use  the  formidable  weapon  of  clemency.  Readers  of 
Scott  will  remember  how,  in  Red  Gauntlet,  the  Jacobite 
partisans,  drawn  together  for  a  desperate  attempt,  see  a 
Government  officer  enter  with  the  news  that  he  has  two 
regiments  at  hand,  but  that  the  assembly  may  disperse 
unmolested.  Among  the  conspirators,  half  incredulous  of 
their  escape.  Red  Gauntlet,  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy, 
speaks  :  "  Do  I  understand  right — may  w'e — may  I — may 
we  all''  (for  the  Pretender  is  present  in  disguise,  but  is 
known  to  be  present)  “  go  from  here  in  safety  ?  "  Assur¬ 
ance  is  repeated.  “  Then,”  said  Red  Gauntlet,  “  all  is 
lost.”  Clemency,  above  all  when  it  is  used  with  courtesy 
and  not  with  contempt,  is  fatal  to  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments,  provided  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  fear. 

Mr.  de  Valera  has  been  putting  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  for  or 
against  clemency  in  a  small  matter,  and,  as  no  doubt  he 
foresaw',  they  were  induced  to  decide  against  it.  He  is 
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one  of  the  named  persons  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Six  Counties  under  an  order  that  dates  from  the  period  ol 
civil  war.  At  present  he  has  become  the  constitutional 
leader  of  opposition  in  the  Free  State’s  Parliament.  He 
has  taken  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance.  Also  the 
Northern  Government  has  on  at  least  one  previous  occasion 
shut  its  eyes  to  his  breach  of  the  exclusion  order,  for  he 
attended  the  funeral  of  Cardinal  O’Donnell,  to  which  Lord 
Craigavon’s  Government  sent  a  representative.  One  may 
reasonably  assume  that  no  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  his  entry  on  any  private  errand.  But  Mr.  de  Valera 
was  announced  to  open  a  bazaar  for  the  Gaelic  League  in 
Belfast.  Citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  issued  the  invita¬ 
tion  with  open  disregard  of  the  order,  and  their  action  was 
punishable.  They  would  have  defended  it  by  saying  that 
the  Gaelic  League  is  a  non-political  body.  It  was  so  in 
theory,  and  up  to  1913  attempts  were  made  to  maintain 
this  character.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly  claimed, 
and  with  justice,  that  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  was  fostered 
by  the  Gaelic  League,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  it. 
Consequently  Mr.  de  Valera  was  not  only  publicly  ignoring 
the  order  for  his  exclusion,  he  was  coming  to  preside  over 
the  meeting  of  a  body  in  Northern  Ireland  which  could 
not  be  seriously  regarded  as  outside  politics. 

It  is  probable  (as  has  been  suggested  by  the  official 
organ  of  the  Church  of  Ireland)  that  Lord  Craigavon’s 
Government  would  do  well  to  rescind  or  revise  their 
exclusion  order.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  a  Government  which  insists  that  until 
a  law  is  altered  it  shall  be  obeyed;  nor  can  the  Ulster 
people  be  expected  to  disregard  the  fact  that  an  illegal 
armed  organisation  exists  in  the  Free  State,  which  Mr. 
Cosgrave  and  his  colleagues  have  so  far  failed  to  stamp 
out,  though  they  have  taken,  and  have  used,  exceptional 
powers.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  action  brings  such  facts  into 
prominence.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  a  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  would  probably  declare  that  he  is  in  jail 
for  asserting  the  unity  of  Ireland.  There  is  just  as  much 
truth  in  asserting  that  the  unity  of  Ireland  exists  as  there 
is  in  declaring  that  Irish  is  the  national  language.  When 
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Mr.  de  Valera  wants  to  make  a  g^ood  debating  point  in  the 
Free  State’s  Parliament  he  speaks  English.  When  he 
is  brought  before  an  Ulster  court  he  refuses  to  speak  any¬ 
thing  but  Irish.  The  result  is  that  Ulster  Protestants 
say  he  is  “  a  play  actor  ” — a  type  which  they  detest. 
They  think  Mr.  Cosgrave  a  sensible  and  courageous  man; 
but  the  very  considerable  section  which  hates  the  idea  of 
union  with  the  Free  State  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  Mr. 
Cosgrave  embarrassed  by  Mr.  de  Valera’s  escapade.  The 
one  man  who  will  have  most  sympathy  for  the  Free  State’s 
President  is  Lord  Craigavon,  not  because  he  feels  em¬ 
barrassed  himself,  but  because,  though  determined  to 
maintain  Ulster’s  status  quo,  he  has  a  genuine  desire  to  be 
friendly  to  whatever  he  respects  in  the  Free  State;  and 
most  certainly  he  respects  Mr.  Cosgrave. 

People  who  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  Lord 
Craigavon’s  responsibilities  will  be  well  advised  to  study 
what  is  happening  in  Bombay.  It  is  a  replica  of  what 
Belfast  was  only  seven  years  ago.  The  Government  is 
blamed  for  failure  to  stop  the  rioting.  But  once  two 
mobs,  inspired  by  religious  fanaticism,  begin  murdering 
each  other,  no  police  and  no  troops  administered  by  an 
impartial  Power  can  check  them,  until  the  paroxysm 
spends  itself.  These  occurrences  will  be  taken,  very 
naturally,  as  demonstrating  the  unfitness  of  India  for  self- 
government,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  British  Raj 
present  for  all  time  to  prevent  internecine  war.  Yet 
Catholics  are  safer  to-day  in  a  self-governing  Ulster  than 
they  were  when  Belfast  and  Derry  were  ruled  from  We.st- 
minster;  and  I  believe  that  not  only  their  safety  but  their 
influence  in  the  State  will  increase  as  the  years  go  on. 

The  case  of  India  must  be  ceaselessly  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  have  to  decide  a  policy  for  East  Africa;  and 
not  only  the  case  of  India.  In  West  Africa  admirable 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  system  of  indirect  rule, 
built  up  mainly  by  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Lugard. 
Yet  Lord  Lugard  did  not  work  unaided;  the  lady  whom 
he  married  had  distinguished  herself,  as  Miss  Flora  Shaw, 
by  a  knowledge  and  grasp  of  African  questions  which  no 
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other  English  publicist  rivalled.  From  her  marriage  on¬ 
ward  she  ceased  to  write,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
Lord  Lugard,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Nigeria,  worked 
in  constant  consultation  with  his  wife.  Her  recent  death 
removes  one  of  the  most  remarkably  gifted  women  who 
were  born  in  the  last  century.  It  closes  also  a  long  and 
beneficent  companionship. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  system  established  by  Lord 
Lugard  over  a  great  tract  of  Africa  resembled  that  at  work 
in  the  Indian  native  States.  Either  in  the  native  States 
or  in  West  Africa  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  arma¬ 
ture  of  European  power  may  be  withdrawn  when  its  work 
is  done.  Tutelage  is  only  justifiable  as  a  preparation  for 
some  period  when  tutelage  will  cease.  But  in  West 
Africa  withdrawal  may  be  more  easily  contemplated 
because  there  is  no  permanent  settlement  of  white  men. 
In  East  Africa  the  problem  is  different,  for  apparently 
there  are  large  regions  where  the  European  can  perpetuate 
his  race,  as  at  the  Cape.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
native  population,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  maintaining  a 
system  of  indirect  rule — directing,  developing  and  revising 
native  law  and  custom  instead  of  abolishing  them  :  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  this  will  be  carried  out  with 
full  regard  for  the  native  interest  except  under  the  rule  of 
a  bureaucracy  like  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  But  the 
ideas  of  such  rulers  clash  with  those  of  the  white  settlers ; 
and  “  the  man  on  the  spot,”  the  African  bred,  claims  to 
know  best.  The  issue  is  not  hard  to  foresee  if  the  white 
race  can  and  will  live  and  thrive  there.  By  all  the 
traditions  of  the  British  race,  rule  will  pass  to  the  white 
community  on  the  spot.  Mary  Kingsley  had  more  liking 
for  native  Africans,  and  more  understanding  of  them,  than 
any  student  of  modern  times,  and  to  her  teaching  the 
introduction  of  indirect  rule  in  West  Africa  is  chiefly  due. 
But  she  invariably  held  that  the  right  of  conquest  was 
justified,  and  that  the  white  conqueror  must  have  the  land 
which  he  needed  and  could  use  for  his  own  habitation. 

English  politics  are  in  a  profoundly  depressing  period. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  Labour  gain  at  Batter- 
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sea ;  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  the  electorate  will  always 
visit  upon  the  Government  in  power  its  resentment  of  a 
long-continued  trouble,  such  as  is  the  mass  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  especially  the  problem  of  the  coal  mines.  It 
has  been  right  and  wise  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
go  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  express  the  Throne’s 
sympathy  by  his  presence;  but  just  because  he  has  seen 
and  felt,  tens  of  thousands  will  for  the  first  time  translate 
vague  newspaper  statements  into  sharp  physical  impres¬ 
sions.  When  the  General  Election  comes,  voters  will  no 
doubt  scrutinise  the  proposed  remedies ;  but  there  will  be 
formidable  predisposition  to  a  change.  If  up  to  the 
present  there  are  no  signs  of  a  sweeping  reaction,  the 
reason  is  that  Labour  shows  no  confidence  in  its  own  ability 
to  remove  these  evils.  A  Labour  Premier  coming  in 
just  now  would  be  most  unenviable. 

America  has  ratified  the  Kellogg  Pact,  and  for  more 
assurance  that  war  is  outlawed  has  passed  the  Bill  pro¬ 
viding  a  fleet  of  cruisers.  Professor  Mowat’s  Life  of  Lord 
Pauncefoiey  just  published,  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
persistence  with  which  American  opinion  has  tried  to  head 
a  world  movement  of  civilisation  towards  substituting 
arbitration  for  settlement  by  force  and  on  the  persistence 
with  which  the  Senate  has  thwarted  American  opinion. 
John  Hay,  Roosevelt’s  very  able  Secretary  of  State,  who 
worked  hand-in-glove  with  Pauncefote,  said  that  five  or 
six  pending  disputes  could  be  settled  by  treaty,  but  that 
none  of  these  treaties  could  pass  the  Senate.  No  other 
country  is  more  fertile  in  progressive  ideas  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  international  intercourse ;  but  no  other  country  has 
so  lavish  a  provision  of  machinery  for  hampering  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  ideas.  Pauncefote  was  a  very  clear-headed 
man,  completely  trusted  by  his  own  Government,  and  he 
could  negotiate  with  the  assurance  that  what  he  thought 
wise  to  accept  would  be  accepted  by  them.  Hay,  equally 
clear-headed,  equally  trusted  by  Roosevelt,  could  have  no 
such  assurance.  The  moral  is  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  America  on  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament,  because  the  American 
negotiators  would  put  their  terms  impossibly  high  for  fear 
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of  being  thrown  over  by  the  Senate ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  agreement  settled  by  negotiation  would  be  altered 
before  the  Senate  would  ratify  it. 

It  looks  as  if  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm  had  decided  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  Hohenzollern  restora¬ 
tion,  for  he  has  taken  action  which  must  mortally 
wound  whatever  prestige  that  dynasty  retains.  By 
private  contract  he  sold  for  £500,000  a  selection  from 
the  Hohenzollern  collection  of  pictures  still  housed 
at  Potsdam.  Germany  did  not  even  get  the  chance 
to  retain  them,  and  (according  to  the  Sunday  Times,  which 
first  published  details  of  the  transaction)  Dr.  von  Bode, 
curator  of  the  Kaiser  Frederick  Museum,  has  protested 
bitterly,  but  too  late.  Watteau’s  “Embarkation  for 
Cythera  ”  has  embarked  itself  to  America,  and  probably 
most  of  the  other  canvases  have  the  same  destination. 
But  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  with  whom  this  big  deal  was  trans¬ 
acted,  has  been  able  to  put  our  National  Gallery  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  panel  (representing  Saint  Zeno  and  Saint 
Jerome)  which  completes  the  altarpiece  designed  by 
Pesellino  and  finished  by  Fra  Lippo  Lippi — making  the 
fourth  of  the  scattered  units  which  have  been  successively 
restored  to  this  work  since  the  central  portion  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1863.  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  adding  by  many  munificences  to  London’s  treasures; 
but  to  have  been  able  to  give  this  must  have  seemed  the 
supreme  luxury  for  a  man  who  has  the  noble  passion  of 
endowment.  As  for  the  ex-monarch  who  made  so  fine  a 
figure  on  the  throne,  nothing  in  all  his  reign  misbecame 
him  like  the  leaving  of  it.  So  much  the  better.  A  pic¬ 
turesque  foi  en  exit  is  dangerous. 

London  has  at  present  two  plays  running  which  an 
intelligent  person  can  recommend  his  friends  to  go  and 
see  without  fear  of  their  reviling  him.  This  is  novel. 
Indeed,  there  are  three,  though  it  is  late  now  to  talk  about 
A  Hundred  Years  Old  at  the  Lyric  in  Hammersmith. 
That,  however,  is  rather  the  personal  triumph  of  an  actor, 
Mr.  Horace  Hodges,  in  the  centre  part;  and  the  play  is  a 
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translation  skilfully  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville 
Barker  from  the  Spanish.  But  The  Lady  with  a  Lamp  and 
Journey's  End  are  both  of  them  new  plays  by  English 
authors,  owing  their  success  to  the  author  no  less  than  to 
the  playing.  It  is  true  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
other  actress  doing  with  the  impersonation  of  Florence 
Nightingale  what  Miss  Edith  Evans  does;  but  Mr. 
Berkeley  has  written  a  part  which  gives  a  great  chance  to 
an  artist;  and  not  only  one;  there  are  plenty  of  chances 
in  the  play,  which  is  of  the  same  type  as  Mr.  Drinkwater’s 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  life  of  a  person  dramatically  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  series  of  scenes  illustrating  its  development. 
Here,  however,  it  is  not  one  figure  only  that  holds  the 
scenes  together,  for  Sidney  Herbert’s  wife  is  present  from 
first  to  last — as  antagonist  to  the  protagonist.  One  need 
hardly  say  that  the  commercial  theatre  did  not  discover 
this  production  for  itself ;  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Arts 
Theatre  Club;  then  a  management  had  the  courage  to  take 
it  over.  In  the  same  way  Journey's  End  was  tried  out 
by  the  Stage  Society — and  then  it  became  apparent  that  a 
fixed  idea  must  be  discarded.  Publishers  and  managers 
alike  have  gone  on  saying  that  the  public  “  does  not  want 
to  hear  about  the  War.”  That  may  have  been  true  for  a 
while;  but  for  millions  of  us  recollections  of  the  War 
are  the  most  vivid  part  of  experience,  and  presumably  not 
the  least  interesting.  At  all  events,  the  Savoy  Theatre  is 
crowded  now,  and,  to  judge  by  my  own  experience  there, 
an  unusual  type  of  audience  filling  the  stalls;  my  neigh¬ 
bour  was,  I  am  certain,  a  quartermaster-sergeant;  I  could 
see  him  issuing  rations.  That  audience,  beyond  yea  or 
nay,  accepted  the  picture  of  trench  life  as  faithful.  It 
showed  a  typical  group  of  company  officers  as  they  were 
when  regulars  had  almost  been  eliminated,  but  when 
many  temporary  officers  had  long  experience  of  war.  Mr. 
Sherriff,  probably  without  intention,  brings  out  the 
amateurishness  which  existed.  It  is  an  extraordinarily 
intelligent  picture,  and  if  it  seems  to  exaggerate  the  strain 
on  nerves,  one  should  remember  that  the  time  is  put 
exactly  before  the  German  break  through  of  March,  1918. 
Some  battalions  had  then  been  as  much  as  sixty  days  in 
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the  line  or  in  support  trenches.  Very  skilfully  we  are  shown 
the  effect  of  war-strain  on  a  group  of  four;  sharp  edge 
is  given  to  the  picture  by  contrast  with  a  newcomer  in  the 
first  flush  of  curiosity  and  adventure.  The  rest,  in  a  sense, 
is  machinery,  though  skilful  machinery.  No  woman 
enters,  but  a  woman  is  implicit  throughout :  she  appears 
by  her  photograph.  The  acting  is  so  good  all  round  that 
all  appears  natural  and  even  usual,  except  in  the  scene 
where  the  company  commander  threatens  to  shoot  his  sub¬ 
altern  who  wants  to  go  sick  on  the  eve  of  an  attack.  Pro¬ 
bably  in  such  cases  of  malingering  the  man  was  generally 
let  go;  amateur  discipline  is  not  inexorable.  But  a 
dramatist  is  fully  entitled  to  choose  exceptional  cases,  and 
this  is  not  incredible.  The  hardest  thing  to  believe  in  the 
play  is  the  story  of  the  raid — not  that  it  was  forced  on  in 
such  conditions,  but  that  in  such  conditions  it  succeeded. 
Nobody  in  the  British  command  seems  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  Vauban’s  saying  about  minor  enterprises :  “  In 
taking  such  and  such  a  position  you  will  lose  such  and  such 
a  man,  who  is  worth  more  than  half-a-dozen  positions.” 
Here  and  there  a  colonel,  of  Vauban’s  mind,  avoided  raids 
as  far  as  he  possibly  could  and  kept  his  battalion  intact  till 
it  was  really  wanted.  I  knew  one  such,  and  he  fell  as  his 
men  were  carrying  the  quarries  of  Guillemont,  six  times 
fruitlessly  attacked  before.  Mr.  Sherriff  will  have  opened 
the  gates  of  memory,  and  probably  let  loose  a  flood  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  One  thing  should  be  recognised — the  skill  with 
which  he  has  used  his  touches  of  humour,  especially  in 
his  mess  orderly.  Private  Mason.  Mr.  Alexander  Field  in 
this  part  deserves  mention  even  where  all  are  good.  But 
Mr.  Colin  Clive  as  the  company  commander  has  a  whole 
series  of  incredibly  difficult  things  to  render  credible,  yet 
one  after  another  they  seemed  not  only  believable  but 
inevitable. 
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By  Stella  Benson 

Mr.  Robinson's  temper  was  quite  sore  by  the  time  he  reached  St. 
Pierre.  The  tw'o  irritations  that  most  surely  found  the  weak  places 
in  his  nervous  defences  were  noise  and  light  in  his  eyes.  And,  as  he 
told  Monsieur  Dupont,  the  proprietor  of  Les  Trois  Moineaux,  at  St. 
Pierre,  “  If  there  is  one  thing,  monsieur,  that  is  offensive — essentially 
offensive — that  is  to  say,  a  danger  in  itself — I  mean  to  say  noise 
doesn’t  have  to  have  a  meaning  .  .  .  What  I  mean  is,  monsieur, 

that  noise - ”  “  Numero  trente,”  said  Monsieur  Dupont  to  the 

chasseur.  Mr.  Robinson  always  had  to  explain  things  very  thoroughly 
in  order  to  make  people  really  appreciate  the  force  of  what  he  had  to 
say — and  even  then  it  was  a  hard  task  to  get  them  to  acknowledge 
receipt,  so  to  speak,  of  his  message.  But  he  was  a  humble  man,  and 
he  accounted  for  the  atmosphere  of  unanswered  and  unfinished 
remarks  in  which  he  lived  by  admitting  that  his  words  were,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  always  inadequate  to  convey  to  a  fellow-mortal  the  intense 
interest  to  be  found  in  the  curiosities  of  behaviour  and  sensation.  His 
mind  was  overstocked  with  by-products  of  the  business  of  life.  He 
felt  that  every  moment  disclosed  a  new  thing  worth  thinking  of  among 
the  phenomena  that  his  senses  presented  to  him.  Other  people,  he 
saw,  let  these  phenomenal  moments  slip  by  unanalysed,  but  if  he  had 
had  the  words  and  the  courage,  he  felt,  he  could  have  awakened  those 
of  his  fellow-creatures  whom  he  met  from  their  trance  of  shallow  living. 
As  it  was,  the  relation  of  his  explorations  and  wonderings  sounded, 
-even  to  his  own  ears,  flat  as  the  telling  at  breakfast  of  an  ecstatic 
dream.  What  he  had  meant  to  say  about  noise,  for  instance,  had  been 
ithat  noise  was  in  itself  terrifying  and  horrible — not  as  a  warning  of 
danger  but  as  a  physical  assault.  Vulgar  people  treat  noise  only  as  a 
language  that  means  something,  he  would  have  said,  but  really  noise 
could  not  be  translated,  any  more  than  rape  could  be  translated.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  ugly,  harmless  noise.  The  noise  of  an  express 
train  approaching  and  shrieking  through  a  quiet  station — the  noise  of 
heavy  rain  sweeping  towards  one  through  a  forest — the  noise  of  loud, 
concerted  laughter  at  an  unheard  joke — all  benevolent  noises  if  trans¬ 
lated  into  concrete  terms,  were  in  themselves  calamities.  All  this  Mr. 
Robinson  would  have  thought  worth  saying  to  Monsieur  Dupont- 
worth  continuing  to  say  until  Monsieur  Dupont  should  have  confessed 
to  an  understanding  of  his  meaning — but  as  usual  the  words  collapsed 
as  soon  as  they  left  Mr.  Robinson’s  lips. 

Monsieur  Dupont  stood  in  the  doorway  of  les  Trois  Moineaux  with 
his  back  to  the  light.  Mr.  Robinson  could  see  the  shape  of  his  head 
set  on  stooping  shoulders,  with  a  little  frail  fluff  of  hair  beaming  round 
a  baldness.  He  could  see  the  rather  crumpled  ears  with  outleaning 
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lobes  bulging  sharply  against  the  light.  But  between  ear  and  ear, 
between  beild  brow  and  breast,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  black  blank 
against  the  glare.  Mr.  Robinson  had  extremely  acute  sight — perhaps 
too  acute,  as  he  often  wanted  to  tell  people,  since  this  was  perhaps 
why  the  light  in  his  eyes  affected  him  so  painfully.  ‘  ‘  If  my  sight  were 
less  acute,”  he  would  have  said,  ”  I  should  not  mind  a  glare  so  much 
— I  mean  to  say,  my  eyes  are  so  extremely  receptive  that  they  receive 
too  much,  or  in  other  words  the  same  cause  that  makes  my  eyes  so 
very  sensitive  is  .  .  .”  But  nobody  ever  leaned  forward  eagerly  and 
said,  "  I  understand  you  perfectly,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  what  you  say 
is  most  interesting.  Your  sight  includes  so  much  that  it  cannot  exclude 
excessive  light,  and  this  very  naturally  irritates  your  nerves,  though 
the  same  peculiarity  accounts  for  your  intense  powers  of  observation.” 
Nobody  ever  said  anything  like  that;  but  then  people  are  so  self- 
engrossed.  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  self-engrossed,  he  was  simply 
extravagantly  interested  in  things,  not  people.  For  instance,  he  looked 
round  now,  as  the  chasseur  sought  in  the  shadows  for  his  suitcase, 
and  saw  the  terrace  striped  by  long  beams  of  light — broad,  flat  beams 
that  were  strung  like  yellow  sheets  from  every  window  and  door  in  the 
hotel  to  the  trees,  tall  urns,  and  tables  of  the  terrace.  A  murmur  of 
voices  enlivened  the  air,  but  there  were  no  human  creatures  in  any 
beam,  only  blocked,  dark  figures  in  the  shadows,  and,  in  every  patch 
of  light,  a  sleeping  dog  or  cat  or  two.  Dogs  and  cats  lay  extended  or 
curled  comfortably  on  the  warm,  uneven  paving  stones,  and  Mr. 
Robinson's  perfect  sight  absorbed  the  shape  of  every  brown,  tortoise¬ 
shell  or  black  marking  on  their  bodies,  as  a  geographer  might  accept 
the  continents  on  a  new,  unheard-of  globe.  ”  It’s  just  like  geography 
— the  markings  on  animals,”  Mr.  Robinson  had  once  said  to  an 
American  who  couldn’t  get  away.  “What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the 
markings  on  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  have  just  as  much  sense  as  the  markings 
on  this  world  of  ours — or,  in  other  words,  the  archipelagos  of  spots 
on  this  pointer  puppy  are  just  as  importantly  isolated  from  one  another 

as  they  could  be  in  any  Adriatic  Sea - ”  But  the  American  had  onlj' 

replied,  ”  Why  no,  Mr.  Robinson,  not  half  so  important;  I  am  taking 
my  wife — with  the  aid  of  the  American  Express  Co. — to  visit  the  Greek 
Islands  this  summer,  and  we  shall  be  sick  on  the  sea  and  robbed  on 
the  land,  whereas  nobody  but  a  flea  ever  visits  the  spots  on  that 
puppy,  and  the  flea  don’t  know  and  don’t  care  a  damn  what  colour 
he  bites  into.  ’  ’  Showing  that  nobody  except  Mr.  Robinson  ever  really 
studied  things  impersonally. 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  very  ingenious  minded  and  sensitive  man,  with 
plenty  of  money,  was  always  seeking  new  places  to  go  to,  where  he 
might  be  a  success — or  rather,  where  his  unaccountable  failures  else¬ 
where  might  not  be  known.  St.  Pierre,  he  thought,  was  an  excellent 
venture,  although  the  approach  to  it  had  been  so  trying.  As  soon  as 
he  had  heard  of  it — through  reading  a  short,  thoughtless  sketch  by  a 
popular  novelist  in  the  Daily  Call — he  had  felt  hopeful  about  it.  A 
little  Provencal  walled  town  on  a  hill,  looking  out  over  vineyards  to  the 
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blue  Mediterranean,  a  perfect  little  hotel,  clean,  and  with  a  wonderful 
cook,  frequented  by  an  interesting  few  .  .  . 

"  By  the  time  I  get  downstairs,”  thought  Mr.  Robinson,  as  he  care¬ 
fully  laid  his  trousers  under  the  mattress  in  his  room  and  donned 
another  pair,  ”  the  lights  will  be  lit  on  the  terrace,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  my  future  friends.  I  must  tell  someone  about  that  curious  broken 
reflection  in  the  River  Rhone  ...”  He  went  downstairs  and  out  on 
to  the  terrace,  where  the  tinkle  of  glasses  and  plates  made  him  feel 
hungry.  He  could  hear,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  out,  one 
man’s  voice  making  a  series  of  jokes  in  quick  succession,  each  excited 
pause  in  his  voice  being  filled  by  a  gust  and  scrape  of  general 
laughter — like  waves  breaking  on  a  beach  with  a  clatter  and  then  re¬ 
coiling  with  a  thin,  hopeful,  lonely  sound.  “  Probably  all  his  jokes 
are  personalities,”  thought  Mr.  Robinson,  “and  therefore  not  essen¬ 
tially  funny.  No  doubt  they  are  slightly  pornographic  at  that.  When 
will  people  learn  how  interesting  and  exciting  things  are  ...” 

A  waiter  behind  him  drew  out  a  chair  from  a  table  in  one  of  the 
squares  of  light  thrown  from  a  window.  Mr.  Robinson,  after  sit¬ 
ting  down  abstractedly,  was  just  going  to  call  the  waiter  back  to 
tell  him  that  his  eyes  were  ultra-sensitive  to  light,  and  that  he  could 
see  nothing  in  that  glare,  when  a  large  dog,  with  the  bleached, 
patched,  innocent  face  of  a  circus  clown,  came  and  laid  its  head  on 
his  knee.  Mr.  Robinson  could  never  bear  to  disappoint  an  animal. 
He  attributed  to  animals  all  the  hot  and  cold  variations  of  feeling 
that  he  himself  habitually  experienced,  identifying  the  complacent 
fur  of  the  brute  with  his  own  thin,  human  skin.  So  that  when  the 
waiter,  coming  quietly  behind  him,  put  the  wine  list  into  his  hand, 
Mr.  Robinson  merely  said,  “  Thank  you,  gargon,  but  I  never  touch 
alcohol  in  any  form — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  tobacco  either.  In 

my  opinion - ”  and  did  not  call  the  rapidly  escaping  waiter  back 

to  ask  him  to  move  his  table.  The  dog’s  chin  was  now  so  comfort¬ 
ably  pressed  against  his  knee,  and  the  dog’s  paw  hooked  in  a  pathetic¬ 
ally  prehensile  way  about  his  ankle. 

Mr.  Robinson  made  the  best  of  his  position  in  the  dazzle  and  tried 
to  look  about  him.  The  Trois  Moineaux  was  built  just  outside  the 
encircling  wall  of  the  tightly  corseted  little  town  of  St.  Pierre,  and, 
since  St.  Pierre  clung  to  the  apex  of  a  conical  hill,  it  followed  that 
tlie  inn  terrace  jutted  boldly  out  over  a  steep,  stepped  fall  of  vine¬ 
yards  overhanging  the  plain.  The  plain  was  very  dim  now,  overlaid 
by  starlit  darkness,  yet  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace  there  was  a  sense 
of  view,  and  all  the  occupied  tables  stood  in  a  row  against  the  low 
wall,  diluting  the  food  and  drink  they  bore  with  starlight  and  space. 
The  men  and  women  sitting  at  these  tables  all  had  their  faces  to  the 
world  and  their  backs  to  Mr.  Robinson.  He  could  not  see  a  single 
human  face.  He  had  come  do\vn  too  late  to  secure  one  of  the  out- 
looking  tables,  and  his  place  was  imprisoned  in  a  web  of  light  under 
an  olive  tree.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  peaches  and  green  grapes 
were  heaped  on  a  one-legged  dish.  And  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  a 
caterpillar  waved  five-sixths  of  its  length  drearily  in  the  air,  unable 
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to  believe  that  its  world  could  really  end  at  this  abrupt,  slippery  rim. 
Mr.  Robinson,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light,  could  see  every  detail 
of  the  caterpillar’s  figure,  and  it  seemed  to  him  worth  many  minutes 
of  absorbed  attention.  Its  colour  was  a  pale  greenish  fawn,  and  it 
had  two  dark  bumps  on  its  brow  by  way  of  eyes.  "  How  unbearably 
difficult  and  lonely  its  life  would  seem  to  us,”  thought  Mr.  Robinson, 
leaning  intensely  over  it.  ”  How  frightful  if  by  mistake  the  merest 
spark  of  self-consciousness  should  get  into  an  insect’s  body  (an  acci¬ 
dental  short-circuit  in  the  life  current,  perhaps),  and  it  should  know 
itself  absolutely  alone — appallingly  free.”  He  put  his  finger  in  the 
range  of  its  persistent  wavings  and  watched  it  crawl  with  a  looping  haste 
down  his  fingernail,  accepting  without  question  a  quite  fortuitous 
salvation  from  its  dilemma.  He  laid  his  finger  against  a  leaf  and  the 
caterpillar  disembarked  briskly  after  its  journey  across  alien  elements. 
When  it  was  gone  Mr.  Robinson  looked  about  him,  dazed.  "  My 
goodness!  ”  he  thought,  ”  that  caterpillar’s  face  was  the  only  one 
I  have  seen  to-night!  ” 

The  noise  of  chatter  and  laughter  went  up  like  a  kind  of  smoke 
from  the  flickering  creatures  at  the  tables  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 
At  each  table  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  men  and  women  leaned 
together — were  sucked  together  like  flames  in  a  common  upward 
draught.  “  My  dear,  she  looked  like  a  .  .  .  oh,  well,  if  you  want 
to  .  .  .  He’s  the  kind  of  man  who  .  .  .  'No.  my  dear,  not  in  my 
bedroom  ...  A  rattling  good  yarn  .  .  .  Stop  me  if  I’ve  told  you 
this  one  before.  .  .  .”  One  man,  standing  up  a  little  unsteadily 
facing  the  table  nearest  to  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a  speech:  "...  the 
last  time  .  .  .  delightful  company  .  .  .  fair  sex  .  .  .  happiest  hours 
of  my  life  .  .  .  mustn’t  waste  your  time  ...  us  mere  men  ...  as 
the  Irishman  said  to  the  Scotsman  when  .  .  .  happiest  moments 
of  all  my  life  .  .  .  one  minute  and  I  shall  be  done  .  .  .  always 
remember  the  happiest  days  of  all  my  .  .  .  well,  I  mustn’t  keep 
you  ...  I  heard  a  little  story  the  other  day.  ...”  And  all  the 
time  his  audience  leaned  together  round  their  table,  embarrassed, 
looking  away  over  the  dark  plain  or  murmuring  together  with  bent 
heads.  The  only  woman  whose  face  Mr.  Robinson  might  have  seen 
was  shielding  her  face  with  her  hands  and  shaking  with  silent  laughter. 
The  speaker  was  wavering  on  his  feet  very  much  as  tlie  caterpillar 
had  wavered  on  its  tail,  and  his  wide  gestures,  clawing  the  air  in  search 
of  the  attention  of  his  friends,  suggested  to  Mr.  Robinson  the  cater¬ 
pillar’s  wild  gropings  for  foothold  where  no  foothold  was.  "  Yes.” 
thought  Mr.  Robinson,  "  the  caterpillar  was  my  host.  No  other  face 
is  turned  to  me.” 

However,  as  he  thought  this,  a  man  came  from  a  farther  table  and 
stood  quite  close,  under  the  olive  trees,  between  Mr.  Robinson  and 
the  lighted  doorway,  looking  down  on  him.  The  man  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  tree  and  leaned  upon  it.  A  freak  of  light  caught  the 
broad,  short  hand,  walnut-knuckled  and  brown,  crooked  over  the 
bough.  Mr.  Robinson  could  not  see  the  man’s  face  at  all,  but  he  felt 
that  the  visit  was  friendly.  To  conciliate  this  sympathetic  stranger 
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he  would  even  have  talked  about  the  weatlier,  or  made  a  joke  about 
pretty  girls  or  beer,  but  he  could  not  think  of  anything  of  that  kind 
to  say  to  a  man  whose  hand,  grasping  an  olive  bough,  was  all  that 
Mr.  Robinson  knew  of  him.  All  that  Mr.  Robinson  could  do  for  the 
moment  was  to  wonder  what  could  have  sent  the  man  here.  “  It 
could  not  have  been,”  thought  Mr.  Robinson  humbly,  ”  that  he  was 
attracted  by  my  face,  because  nobody  ever  is.”  And  then  he  began 
thinking  how  one  man’s  loss  is  nearly  always  another  man’s  gain, 
if  considered  broadly  enough.  For  one  to  be  forsaken,  really,  means 
that  another  has  a  new  friend.  “  This  young  man,”  thought  Mr. 
Robinson,  gazing  at  the  black  outline  of  the  stranger’s  head,  "  has 
probably  come  here  blindly,  because  of  some  sudden  hurt,  some  stab, 
some  insult,  inflicted  by  his  friends  at  that  table  over  there — probably 
by  a  woman.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  has  a  broken  heart  (for  he  has 
young  shoulders) ;  nothing  short  of  a  wound  that  temporarily  robbed 
him  of  his  social  balance  could  make  him  do  so  strange  a  thing  as 
suddenly  to  leave  his  friends  and  come  liere  to  stand  silent  by  me 
in  the  shade.  Yet  if  he  only  could — as  some  day,  I  am  convinced, 
we  all  shall — know  that  the  sum  remains  the  same — that  some  other 
lover  is  the  happier  for  this  loss  of  his — and  that  if  he  had  gained 
a  smile  from  her  the  pain  he  now  feels  would  simply  have  been 
shifted  to  another  heart — not  dispelled.  .  .  .  We  only  have  to  think 
impersonally  enough,  and  even  death — well,  we  are  all  either  nearly 
dead  or  just  born,  more  or  less,  and  the  balance  of  birth  and  death 
never  appreciably  alters.  Personal  thinking  is  the  curse  of  existence. 
Why  are  we  all  crushed  under  the  weight  of  this  strangling  ME — 
this  snake  in  our  garden.  .  .  ?  ”  So  he  said  to  the  young  man, 
"  Isn’t  it  a  curious  thing,  looking  round  at  young  people  and  old 
people,  that  it  doesn’t  really  matter  if  they  are  born  or  dead — I  mean 
to  say,  it’s  all  the  same  whatever  happens,  if  you  follow  me,  and 
so  many  people  mind  when  they  needn’t,  if  people  would  only 

realise - ”  At  this  moment  there  was  a  burst  of  clapping  from  the 

far  table  and  the  young  man  bounded  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  side  back 
to  his  friends,  shouting,  “Good  egg;  have  you  thought  of  a  word 
already?  Animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — and  remember  to  speak  up 
because  I’m  rather  hard  of  hearing.  ...” 

Mr.  Robinson  suddenly  felt  like  Herbert  Robinson,  personally 
affronted.  The  sum  of  happiness  (which,  of  course,  remained  un¬ 
altered  by  his  set-back)  for  a  moment  did  not  matter  in  the  least. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  walked  away,  leaving  his  cheese  uneaten 
and  the  clown-faced  dog  without  support.  He  went  to  his  bedroom 
and  sat  dowm  opposite  his  mirror,  facing  the  reflection  of  his  outward 
ME.  There  sat  the  figure  in  the  mirror — smooth,  plump,  pale,  with 
small,  pouched  eyes  and  thick,  straight,  wet-looking  hair.  “  What 
is  this?”  asked  Mr.  Robinson,  studying  the  reflection  of  his  dis¬ 
appointed  face — the  only  human  face  he  had  seen  that  evening. 
”  Look  at  me — I  am  alive — I  am  indeed  very  acutely  alive — more 
alive,  perhaps,  than  all  these  men  and  women  half-blind — half-dead 
in  their  limitations  of  greed  and  sex.  ...  It  is  true  I  have  no  personal 
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claim  on  life;  I  am  a  virgin  and  I  have  no  friends — yet  I  live  in¬ 
tensely;  and  there  are — there  are — there  are  other  forms  of  life 
than  personal  life.  The  eagle  and  the  artichoke  are  equally  alive, 
and  perhaps  my  way  of  life  is  nearer  to  the  eagle’s  than  the  arti¬ 
choke’s.  And  must  I  be  alone — must  I  live  behind  cold  shoulders 
because  I  see  out  instead  of  in — the  most  vivid  form  of  life  con¬ 
ceivable,  if  only  it  could  be  lived  perfectly?” 

He  tried  to  see  himself  in  the  mirror,  as  was  his  habit,  as  a  mere 
pliable  pillar  of  life,  a  turret  of  flesh  with  a  prisoner  called  life  inside 
it.  He  stared  himself  out  of  countenance,  trying,  as  it  were,  to  dis¬ 
solve  his  poor  body  by  understanding  it — poor  white,  sweating, 
rubbery  thing  that  was  called  Herbert  Robinson  and  had  no  friends. 
But  to-night  the  prisoner  called  life  clung  to  his  prison — to-night  his 
body  tingled  with  egotism — to-night  the  oblivion  that  he  called  wisdom 
would  not  come,  and  he  could  not  become  conscious,  as  he  longed 
to,  of  the  live  sky  above  the  roof,  the  long  winds  streaming  about 
the  valleys,  the  billions  of  contented,  wary  or  terrified  creatures  moving 
about  the  living  dust,  weeds  and  waters  of  the  world.  He  remained 
just  Herbert  Robinson,  who  had  not  seen  any  human  face  while  in 
the  midst  of  his  fellow-men. 

He  began  to  feel  an  immediate  craving — an  almost  revengeful  lust 
— to  be  alone,  far  from  men,  books,  mirrors  and  lights,  watching,  all 
his  life  long,  the  bodiless,  mindless  movements  of  animals — ecstatic 
living  things  possessing  no  ME.  "  I  should  scarcely  know  I  was 
alive,  then,  and  perhaps  never  even  notice  when  I  died.  ...”  He 
decided  he  would  go  away  next  day,  and  give  no  group  again  the 
chance  to  excommunicate  him. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  seen  a  notice  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
giving  the  rare  times  at  which  an  omnibus  left  and  arrived  at  St. 
Pierre.  “  I  will  leave  by  the  early  ’bus  before  anyone  is  awake  tq 
turn  his  back  on  me.” 

He  could  not  sleep,  but  lay  uneasily  on  his  bed  reading  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  magazine  he  had  brought  with  him.  Advertisements 
always  comforted  him  a  good  deal,  because  advertisers,  really,  ho 
thought,  took  a  broad  view ;  they  wrote  of — and  to — their  fellow-men 
cynically  and  subtly,  taking  advantage  of  the  vulgar  passion  for 
personal  address,  and  yet  treating  humanity  as  one  intricate  mass — 
an  instrument  to  be  played  upon.  This  seemed  the  ideal  standpoint 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  yet  he  was  insulted  by  the  isolation  such  an 
ideal  involved. 

He  dressed  himself  early,  replaced  in  his  suitcase  the  few  clothes 
he  had  taken  out,  put  some  notes  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
Monsieur  Dupont,  and  leaned  out  of  the  window  to  watch  for  the 
’bus.  St.  Pierre,  a  sheaf  of  white  and  pink  plaster  houses,  was  woven 
together  on  a  hill,  like  a  haycock.  The  town,  though  compact  and 
crowned  by  a  sharp  white  bell-tower,  seemed  to  have  melted  a  little, 
like  a  thick  candle ;  the  centuries  and  the  sun  had  softened  its  for¬ 
tress  outlines.  The  other  hills,  untopped  by  towns,  seemed  much 
more  definitely  constructed ;  they  were  austerely  built  of  yellow  and 
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green  blocks  of  vineyard,  cemented  by  the  dusty  green  of  olive  trees. 
Gleaming  white,  fluffy  clouds  peeped  over  the  hills — "  like  kittens,” 
thought  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  a  fancy  for  trying  to  make  cosmic 
comparisons  between  the  small  and  the  big.  On  the  terrace  of  the 
inn  half  a  dozen  dogs  sprawled  in  the  early  sun.  Over  the  valley 
a  hawk  balanced  and  swung  in  the  air,  so  hungry  after  its  night’s 
fast  that  it  swooped  rashly  and  at  random  several  times,  and  was 
caught  up  irritably  into  the  air  again  after  each  dash,  as  though 
dangling  on  a  plucked  thread.  Mr.  Robinson  leaned  long  on  his  sill 
looking  at  it,  until  his  elbows  felt  sore  from  his  weight,  and  he  began 
to  wonder  where  the  'bus  w'as  that  was  going  to  take  him  away  to 
loneliness.  He  went  down  to  the  terrace,  carrying  his  suitcase,  and 
stood  in  the  archway.  There  was  no  sound  of  a  coming  'bus — no 
sound  at  all,  in  fact,  except  a  splashing  and  a  flapping  and  a  murmur¬ 
ing  to  the  left  and  right  of  him.  A  forward  step  or  two  showed  him 
that  there  were  two  long  washing  troughs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
archway,  each  trough  shaded  by  a  stone  gallery  and  further  enclosed 
in  a  sort  of  trellis  of  leaning,  kneading  women.  Mr.  Robinson  noticed 
uneasily  that  he  could  not  see  one  woman’s  face ;  all  were  so  deeply 
bent  and  absorbed.  After  a  moment,  however,  a  woman’s  voice 
from  the  row  behind  him  asked  if  he  was  waiting  for  the  ’bus.  He 
turned  to  reply,  hoping  to  break  the  spell  by  finding  an  ingenuous 
rustic  face  lifted  to  look  at  him.  But  all  the  faces  were  bent  once 
more,  and  it  was  another  woman  behind  him  again  who  told  him 
that  the  ’bus  had  left  ten  minutes  before.  Once  more  the  speaker 
bent  over  her  work  before  Mr.  Robinson  had  time  to  turn  and  see 
her  face.  "  What  a  curious  protracted  accident,”  he  thought,  and 
had  time  to  curse  his  strange  isolation  before  he  realised  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  being  unable  to  leave  St.  Pierre  for  another  half-dozen  hours. 
He  flung  his  suitcase  into  the  hall  of  the  inn  and  walked  off  up  a 
path  that  led  through  the  vineyards.  As  if  the  whole  affair  had  been 
prearranged,  all  the  dogs  on  the  terrace  rose  up  and  followed  him, 
yawning  and  stretching  surreptitiously,  like  workers  reluctantly  leaving 
their  homes  at  the  sound  of  a  factory  whistle. 

Mr.  Robinson,  true  to  his  habit,  concentrated  his  attention  on — or 
rather  diffused  it  to  embrace — the  colours  about  him.  The  leaves  of 
the  vines  e.specially  held  his  eye ;  they  wore  the  same  frosty  bloom 
that  grapes  themselves  often  wear — a  sky-blue  dew  on  the  green  leaf. 
Two  magpies,  with  a  bottle-green  sheen  on  their  wings,  gave  their 
police-rattle  cry  as  he  came  near  and  then  flew  off,  flaunting  their 
long  tails  clumsily.  A  hundred  feet  higher,  where  the  ground  became 
too  steep  even  for  vines,  Mr.  Robinson  found  a  grove  of  gnarled 
old  olive  trees  edging  a  thick  wood  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  Here  he 
sat  down  and  looked  between  the  tree  trunks  and  over  the  distorted 
shadows  at  the  uneven  yellow  land  and  the  thin  blade  of  matt-blue 
sea  stabbing  the  farthest  hills.  The  dogs  stood  round  him,  expecting 
him  to  rise  in  a  minute  and  lead  them  on  again.  Seeing  that  he 
still  sat  where  he  was,  they  wagged  their  tails  tolerantly  but  invitingly. 
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Finally  they  resigned  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  began  philo¬ 
sophically  walking  about  the  grove,  sniffing  gently  at  various  points 
in  search  of  a  makeshift  stationary  amusement.  Mr.  Robinson 
watched  them  with  a  growing  sense  of  comfort.  "  Here,”  he  thought, 
”  are  the  good,  undeliberate  beasts  again ;  I  knew  they  w'ould  save 
me.  They  don’t  shut  themselves  away  from  life  in  their  little  in¬ 
dividualities,  or  account  uniquely  for  their  lusts  on  the  silly  ground 
of  personality.  Their  bodies  aren’t  prisons — they’re  just  dormi¬ 
tories.  ...”  He  delighted  in  watching  the  dogs  busily  engrossed  in 
being  alive  without  self-consciousness.  After  all,  he  thought,  he  did 
not  really  depend  on  men.  (For  he  had  been  doubting  his  prized 
detachment  most  painfully.) 

One  of  the  dogs  discovered  a  mouse-hole,  and,  after  thrusting  his 
nose  violently  into  it  to  verify  the  immediacy  of  the  smell,  began 
digging,  but  not  very  cleverly,  because  he  was  too  large  a  dog  for 
such  petty  sports.  The  other  dogs  hurried  to  the  spot  and,  having 
verified  the  smell  for  themselves,  stood  restively  round  the  first  dis¬ 
coverer,  wearing  the  irritable  look  we  all  wear  when  watching  someone 
else  bungle  over  something  we  feel  (erroneously)  that  we  could  do 
very  much  better  ourselves.  Finally  they  pushed  the  original  dog 
aside  and  all  began  trying  to  dig  in  the  same  spot,  but  finding  this 
impossible  they  tapped  different  veins  of  the  same  lode-smell.  Soon 
a  space  of  some  ten  feet  square  was  filled  with  a  perfect  tornado 
of  flying  dust,  clods,  grass,  and  piston-like  forepaws.  Hind  legs  re¬ 
mained  rooted  while  forelegs  did  all  the  work,  but  whenever  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  earth  to  the  rear  of  each  dog  became  inconveniently  deep, 
hind  legs,  with  a  few  impatient,  strong  strokes,  would  dash  the  heap 
away  to  some  distance — even  as  far  as  Mr.  Robinson’s  boots.  Quite 
suddenly,  all  the  dogs,  with  one  impulse,  admitted  themselves  beaten  ; 
they  concluded  without  rancour  that  the  area  was  unmistakably 
mouseless.  They  signified  their  contempt  for  the  place  in  the  usual 
canine  manner,  and  walked  away,  sniffing,  panting,  sniffing  again  for 
some  new  excitement.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  been,  for  the  duration 
of  the  affair,  a  dog  in  spirit,  expecting  at  every  second  that  a  horrified 
mouse  would  emerge  from  this  cyclone  of  attack,  imitated  his  leaders 
and  quietened  down  with  an  insouciance  equal  to  theirs.  But  he  had 
escaped  from  the  menace  of  humanit\' ;  he  w^as  eased — he  was 
sleepy  .  .  . 

He  slept  for  a  great  many  hours,  and  when  he  awoke  the  sunlight 
was  slanting  down  at  the  same  angle  as  the  hill,  throwing  immense 
shadows  across  the  vineyards.  The  dogs  had  gone  home.  And  there, 
on  a  space  of  flattened  earth  between  two  spreading  tree-roots,  was  a 
mouse  and  its  family.  Mr.  Robinson,  all  mouse  now,  with  no  memory 
of  his  canine  past,  lay  quite  still  on  his  side.  The  mother  mouse  moved 
in  spasms,  stopping  to  quiver  her  nose  over  invisible  interests  in  the 
dust.  Her  brood  were  like  little  curled  feathers,  specks  of  down  blown 
about  by  a  fitful  wind.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  license  to  move 
shared  by  this  whole  mouse  family ;  when  mother  stopped,  one  infant 
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mouse  would  puff  forward,  and  as  soon  as  its  impulse  expired  another 
thistledown  brother  would  glide  erratically  an  inch  or  two.  In  this 
leisurely  way  the  family  moved  across  the  space  of  earth  and  into 
the  grass,  appearing  again  and  again  between  the  green  blades.  Mr. 
Robinson  lay  still,  sycophantically  reverent. 

Between  two  blades  of  grass  the  senior  mouse  came  out  on  to  a  little 
plateau,  about  eighteen  inches  away  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  unwinking 
eye.  At  that  range  Mr.  Robinson  could  see  its  face  as  clearly  as  one 
sees  the  face  of  a  wife  over  the  breakfast  table.  It  was  a  dignified  but 
greedy  face ;  its  eyes,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any  expression  at  all,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  cold  heart ;  its  attraction  lay  in  its  texture,  a  delicious  velvet 
— and  that  the  mouse  would  never  allow  a  human  finger,  however 
friendly,  to  enjoy.  It  would  have  guarded  its  person  as  a  classical 
virgin  guarded  her  honour.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Robinson  saw  the  mouse’s 
remote  expression  he  felt  as  a  lost  sailor  on  a  sinking  ship  might  feel, 
who  throws  his  last  rope — and  no  saving  hands  grasp  it. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  human  footsteps  behind  him.  There  was  a 
tiny  explosion  of  flight  beside  him — and  the  mouse  family  was  not 
there.  Through  the  little  grove  marched  a  line  of  men  in  single  file, 
going  home  from  their  work  in  the  vineyards  over  the  hill.  Mr. 
Robinson  sat  up,  and  noticed,  with  a  cold  heart,  that  all  the  men 
wore  the  rush  hats  of  the  country  pulled  down  against  the  low,  last 
light  of  the  sun,  and  that  not  one  face  was  visible. 

Mr.  Robinson  sat  for  some  time  with  his  face  in  his  hands.  He 
felt  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  the  shape  of  his  nose  and  cheekbone ; 
he  bit  his  finger  with  his  strong  teeth.  Here  was  a  face — the  only 
human  face  in  the  world.  Suddenly  craving  for  the  sight  of  that  friend 
behind  the  mirror,  he  got  up  and  walked  back  to  the  Trois  Moineaux. 
He  found  himself  very  hungry,  having  starved  all  day,  but  his  isola¬ 
tion  gave  him  a  so  much  deeper  sense  of  lack  than  did  his  empty 
stomach  that,  although  dinner  was  in  progress  among  the  bands  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  terrace,  his  first  act  was  to  run  to  his  room 
and  stand  before  the  mirror.  There  was  a  mistiness  in  the  mirror.  He 
rubbed  it  with  his  hand.  The  mistiness  persisted — a  compact  haze  of 
blankness  that  exactly  covered  the  reflection  of  his  face.  He  moved 
to  a  different  angle — he  moved  the  mirror — he  saw  clearly  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  room,  of  his  tweed-clad  figure,  of  his  tie,  of  his  suitcase  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor — but  his  face  remained  erased,  like  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  charcoal  sketch.  Filled  with  an  extraordinary  fear,  he  stood 
facing  the  mirror  for  some  minutes,  feeling  with  tremulous  fingers  for 
his  eyes,  his  lips,  his  forehead.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  same 
sensation  of  haze  in  his  sense  of  touch  as  in  his  eyesight — a  nerveless¬ 
ness — a  feeling  of  nauseating  contact  with  a  dead  thing.  It  was  like 
touching  with  an  unsuspecting  hand  one’s  own  limb  numbed  by  cold 
or  by  an  accident  of  position. 

Mr.  Robinson  walked  downstairs,  dazed,  and  out  on  to  the  terrace. 
As  before,  the  shadowed  tables  looking  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
terrace  were  already  surrounded  by  laughing,  chattering  parties.  Mr. 
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Robinson  took  his  seat,  as  before,  under  the  olive  tree.  “  Bring  me 
a  bottle  of  .  .  .  Sauterne,”  he  said  to  the  waiter  (for  he  remembered 
that  his  late  unmarried  sister  used  to  sustain  upon  this  wine  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wit  in  the  boarding  house  in  which  she  had  lived).  “And, 
waiter,  isn’t  there  a  table  free  looking  out  at  the  view?  I  can’t  see 
anything  here.’’  It  was  not  the  view  he  craved,  of  course,  but  only 
a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  see  the  faces  of  his  mysterious,  noisy 
neighbours.  His  need  for  seeing  faces  was  more  immediate  than  ever, 
now  that  his  one  friend  had  failed  him.  “  There  will  be  tables  free 
there  in  a  moment,’’  said  the  waiter.  "  They  are  all  going  to  dance 
soon.  They’re  only  waiting  for  the  moon.’’  And  the  waiter  nodded 
his  shadowed  face  towards  a  distant  hill,  behind  which — looking  at 
this  moment  like  a  great  far  red  fire — the  moon  was  coming  up. 
“  Look ;  the  moon,  the  moon,  the  moon — look  ...,’’  everyone  on  the 
terrace  was  saying.  And  a  few  moments  later  the  moon — now  com¬ 
pletely  round,  but  cut  in  half  by  a  neat  bar  of  cloud — took  flight  lightly 
from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

There  was  a  scraping  of  chairs,  the  scraping  of  a  gramophone,  and 
half  a  dozen  couples  of  young  men  and  women  began  dancing  between 
the  tall  Italian  urns  and  the  olive  trees  on  the  terrace.  Mr.  Robinson 
poured  himself  out  a  large  tumbler  of  Sauterne.  “  Waiter,  I  don’t  want 
a  table  at  the  edge  now — I  want  one  near  the  dancers — I  want  to  see 
their  faces.’’ 

“  There  are  no  tables  free  in  the  centre  of  the  terrace  now.  Several 
are  vacant  at  the  edge.’’ 

“  I  can  see  a  table  there,  near  the  dancers,  with  only  two  chairs 
occupied.  Surely  I  could  sit  with  them?  ” 

“  That  table  is  taken  by  a  large  party,  but  most  of  them  are  dancing. 
They  will  come  back  there  in  a  moment.” 

Mr.  Robinson,  disregarding  the  waiter,  and  clutching  his  tumbler  in 
one  hand  and  his  bottle  in  the  other,  strode  to  the  table  he  had  chosen. 
“I’m  too  lonely — I  must  sit  here." 

“  So  lonely,  poo-oo-oor  man,”  said  the  woman  at  the  table,  a  stout, 
middle-aged  woman  with  high  shoulders  and  a  high  bosom  clad  in 
saxe-blue  sequins.  She  turned  her  face  towards  him  in  the  pink  light 
of  the  moon.  Mr.  Robinson,  though  desperate,  was  not  surprised. 
Her  face  was  the  same  blank — the  same  terrible  disc  of  nothingness 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  mirror.  Mr.  Robinson  looked  at  her  com¬ 
panion  in  dreadful  certainty.  A  twin  blank  faced  him. 

“Sh-lonely,  eh?  ”  came  a  thick  young  voice  out  of  nothingness. 
“Well,  m’lad,  you’ll  be  damn  sight  lonelier  yet  in  a  minute’f’ye  come 
buttn  in  on - ” 

“  Ow  Ronnie,”  expostulated  his  frightful  friend — but  at  that  moment 
the  gramophone  fell  silent  and  the  dancers  came  back  to  their  table. 
Mr.  Robinson  scanned  the  spaces  that  should  have  been  their  faces 
one  by  one ;  they  were  like  discs  of  dazzle  seen  after  unwisely  meeting 
the  eye  of  the  sun. 

“This  old  feller  sayzzz — lonely — pinched  your  chair.  Belle - ” 
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“Never  mind,  duckie,”  said  Belle — and  threw  herself  across  Mr. 
Robinson’s  knee.  “  Plenty  of  room  for  little  me.” 

The  white  emptiness  of  her  face  that  was  no  face  blocked  out  Mr. 
Robinson’s  view  of  the  world. 

“  Oh,  my  God!  ’’  she  cried,  jumping  up  suddenly.  “  I  know  why 
he’s  lonely — wlty — the  man’s  not  alive.  Look  at  his  face!  ’’ 

“  I  am — I  am — I  am  ...”  shouted  Mr.  Robinson  in  tenor.  “I’ll 
show  you  I  am  ...”  He  lurched  after  her  and  dragged  her  among 
the  dancers  as  tire  music  began  again.  He  shut  his  eyes.  He  could 
hear  her  wild,  animal  shrieks  of  laughter,  and  feel  her  thin,  struggling 
body  under  his  hands. 

Mr.  Robinson  sat  quite  still,  but  racked  by  confusion,  excitement  and 
disgust,  beside  the  road  on  the  wall  of  a  vineyard,  watching  the  last 
stars  slip  down  into  the  haze  that  enhaloed  the  hills.  The  moon  had 
gone  long  ago.  All  Mr.  Robinson’s  heart  was  set  on  catching  the  ’bus 
this  morning;  to  him  the  dawn  that  was  even  now  imperceptibly 
replacing  the  starlight  was  only  a  herald  of  the  ’bus  and  of  escape.  He 
had  no  thoughts  and  no  plans  beyond  catching  the  ’bus.  He  knew 
that  he  was  cold — but  flight  would  warm  him  ;  that  he  was  hungry  and 
thirsty — but  flight  would  nourish  him ;  that  he  was  exhausted  and 
broken-hearted — but  flight  would  ease  and  comfort  him. 

The  ’bus,  crackling  and  crunching,  waddled  round  the  bend.  Mr. 
Robinson  hailed  it  with  a  distraught  cry  and  gesture. 

"  Enfin  .  .  .  tres  pen  de  place,  m'sieu — n’y  a  quun  tout  p’tit  coin 
par  id  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Robinson  sat  beside  the  driver,  not  looking  at  that  phantom 
faceless  face — so  insulting  to  the  comfortable  sun — but  looking  only 
at  the  road  that  was  leading  him  to  escape.  How  far  to  flee  he  did 
not  know,  but  all  the  hope  there  was,  he  felt,  lay  beyond  the  farthest 
turn  of  the  road.  After  one  spellbound  look  at  the  sun-blinded  face 
of  St.  Pierre,  hunched  on  its  hive-like  hill,  he  looked  forward  only 
at  the  winding,  perilous  road. 

And  his  acute  eyes  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  half  a  dozen 
specks  of  live  fur  blowing  about  a  shallow  rut  .  .  .  the  'bus’s  heavy 
approach  had  already  caused  a  certain  panic  in  the  mouse  family. 
One  atom  blew  one  way,  one  another ;  there  was  a  sort  of  little  muddled 
maze  of  running  mice  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  heart  seemed  to  burst.  Before  he  was  aware,  he  had 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  seized  the  wheel  of  the  ’bus  from  the  driver. 
He  had  about  twenty  seconds  in  which  to  watch  the  mice  scuttering 
into  the  grass — to  watch  the  low,  loose  wall  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
road  crumble  beneath  the  plunging  weight  of  the  ’bus.  He  saw,  leaning 
crazily  towards  him,  the  face — the  face — rolling  eyes,  tight  grinning 
lips — of  the  driver,  looking  down  at  death.  There,  far  down,  was  tlie 
yellow  net  of  the  river,  spread  to  catch  them  all. 
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THE  MALTESE  MIGRANT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — In  an  article — “Australia  and  Italian  Immigration  ” — 
in  the  December  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Percy  F. 
Martin,  F.R.G.S.,  has  bracketed  the  Maltese  with  Greeks,  Yugoslavs 
and  Levantines.  He  states  that  the  Maltese  are  among  the  stream 
of  immigrants,  pouring  into  Australia  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who 
are  considered  as  little  likely  to  mix  harmoniously  with  the  Australians. 
He  next  proceeds  to  qualify  the  Maltese  as  “  undesirables.’’ 

Mr.  Martin  gives  no  data  on  which  he  bases  this  assertion,  and, 
on  Imperial  and  National  grounds,  apart  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  strong  objection  has,  naturally,  been  taken  in  Malta  to  the 
bracketing  of  Maltese  with  European  aliens.  While  these  may  or 
may  not  be  undesirable  elements  for  settlement  in  Australia,  the 
Maltese  have,  certainly,  no  connection  whatever  with  them,  and,  in 
the  interests  of  accuracy  and  veracity,  I  hope  to  prove,  conclusively, 
if  briefly,  that  Mr.  Martin  has  no  legitimate  ground  for  holding  that 
official  and  responsible  Australia  has  ever  regarded  the  Maltese  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  highly  desirable  and  very  welcome  accession  in  every 
State  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  well-known  author  and  a  traveller  of  repute.  His 
statements  and  his  opinions  carry  weight.  Hence  it  follows  that  his 
charges,  in  the  present  instance,  cannot  pass  unchallenged.  His  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Maltese  is  evidently  derived  from  very  doubtful 
sources,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  inaccurate.  He  may  have 
based  himself  merely  on  the  erroneous  headings  of  certain  periodical 
returns  which,  during  1928,  unfortunately  found  their  way  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  For  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason,  the  Maltese,  in  those  returns,  were  bracketed  with  alien 
Greeks,  Italians  and  others.  At  the  time  this  gave  rise  to  much  mis¬ 
understanding  abroad,  and  to  justifiable  irritation  in  Malta.  But 
Mr.C.  H.  Wickens,  the  distinguished  Commonwealth  statistician,  whose 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  anomaly,  hastened  to  explain  that  the  mis¬ 
take  was  due  to  an  oversight  and  he  sincerely  regretted  that  the 
Bureau  had  been  guilty  of  an  apparent  discourtesy  by  failure  to  make 
it  clear  on  all  occasions  that  the  Maltese  were  acknowledged  by 
Australians  to  be  of  British  nationality.  The  mistake  has  not  recurred 
since. 

In  the  face  of  the  yellow  impact,  the  paucity  of  its  population  and 
the  vastness  of  its  empty  spaces,  and — in  spite  of  artificial  props — of 
the  sluggish  pace  of  British  (United  Kingdom)  migration,  it  is,  of 
course,  Australia’s  business  if  it  deems  it  wise  to  repel  the  influx  of  a 
good  class  of  European  aliens  while  yet  available.  My  interest  is  con¬ 
fined  solely  to  the  Maltese  who  are  British  and  are  not,  therefore,  and 
cannot  be,  included  in  any  embargo. 

.\n  immigrant  is  undesirable  (i)  if  he  arrives  in  such  numbers  as 
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to  swamp  a  country  or  dislocate  its  labour  markets ;  (ii)  if  he  is  not 
easily  assimilable ;  or  (iii)  if  he  is  of  inferior  race.  The  Maltese 
migrant  falls  under  none  of  these  three  categories.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  total  yearly  migration  from  Malta  to  all  European  and  trans¬ 
oceanic  countries  hardly  ever  exceeds  3,000,  while  its  average  yearly 
migration  to  Australia  is  about  500. 

Unlike  his  European  neighbours,  the  Maltese  is,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  a  Britisher ;  his  ideals  are  British  and  so  is  his  standard  of  living. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Maltese  migrant,  and  one  of  his  best 
characteristics,  is  his  great  power  of  assimilation.  On  the  steps  of 
the  village  church  in  Malta  it  is  difficult  to  discover  his  Maltese  origin 
in  the  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  "  Australian,”  who  occasionally 
corries  to  his  home  to  take  with  him  his  family,  or  to  carry  away  a 
young  bride  to  the  home  he  has  prepared  for  her  "  down  under.” 
These  men  are  superb. 

Let  others — eminent  men — speak  of  their  race.  Speaking  at  Clare 
(Bungaree  Station)  in  1925,  the  Rt.  Hon.  S.  M.  Bruce,  the  Federal 
Prime  Minister,  pointed  out  that  ”  many  people  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Malta  was  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the  Maltese  were 
Europeans,  sprung  from  a  white  Caucasian  race  thousands  of  years 
ago.”  And,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Hon.  M.  Charlton,  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Labour  Party,  declared 
that  "  they  had  nothing  against  the  Maltese  as  a  race,  and  that  they 
had  proved  to  be  good  unionists,  in  whatever  occupation  they  were 
employed.”  To  those  who  speak  of  the  Maltese  as  ”  foreigners  ”  in 
Australia,  or  as  ”  undesirables,”  I  would  repeat  that  these  foreigners 
are  the  same  Maltese  w'ho  made  of  their  own  Presides  a  home  for 
every  battle-scarred  Australian  and  New  Zealander  who  came  to  their 
shores  during  the  great  struggle.  Let  them  ask  any  man  of  the 
Australian  Expeditionary  Forces,  the  Anzacs  that  bled  at  Gallipoli, 
what  they  know  of  these  foreigners,  hundreds  of  whom  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  many  other  fields  and  on  many 
seas.  They  were  not  foreigners — or  undesirables — then,  but  Britishers 
and  brothers,  as  they  continue  to  be  to-day. 

Henry  Casolani 
(Supt.  of  Emigration,  Malta). 

4th  January,  1929. 


* The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
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